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William  Rufus  King  Room,  World  War  Memorial  Building 


THE  WILLIAM  RUFUS  KING  ROOM 


The  King  room,  one  of  a special  group  of  museums  in  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  World  War  Memorial 
Building.  This  room  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William 
Rufus  King  who  was  one  of  Alabama’s  first  two  United  States 
senators,  serving  in  that  body  for  thirty-three  years;  a member  of 
a special  committee  that  drafted  the  first  State  Constitution;  minis- 
ter to  France  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Before 
coming  to  Alabama  Senator  King  had  served  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina legislature  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  1810,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  continuing  as  a member  of  the 
House:  of  Representatives  and  supporting  the  measures  of  the 
Madison  administration  until  1816,  when  he  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  Secretary  to  the  American  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  Immediately  upon  Mr.  King’s  return  to 
America  he  located  in  Alabama,  moving  to  this  state  while  it  was 
still  a Territory. 

Senator  King  was  of  Irish  and  French  origin  whose  ancestors 
located  in  Virginia  during  the  Colonial  period.  His  father.  William 
King,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier.  Senator  King  was  born  in 
Sampson  County,  South  Carolina  in  1786,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  that  state.  He  was  a bachelor  and  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune  as  a slave  owning  planter. 

Senator  King  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ticket  with  Franklin  Pierce  and  died  in  1853,  at  his  planta- 
tion home,  “King’s  Rest”,  very  soon  after  he  had  been  sworn  into 
office  by  a Special  Act  of  Congress  permitting  the  oath  to  be  taken 
in  Cuba,  on  foreign  soil.  His  plantation  was  located  in  Dallas 
County',  Alabama,  and  in  distributing  his  property^  in  his  will  he 
states  that  he  did  not  know  how  many  slaves  he  owned.  He  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  wherever  he  resided,  whether  in  foreign  em- 
bassies, the  National  Capital,  or  in  his  plantation  home,  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  evidences  of  his  fine  taste. 

William  Thomas  King,  who  was  a nephew  anel  adopted  son 
of  William  Rufus  King,  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  his  generosity^. 
He  was  Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  unfortunately,  lost 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  He  had  married  Evelym  Collier, 
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daughter  of  Governor  Henry  W.  Collier,  of  Alabama,  and  some 
years  after  his  death,  his  widow  took  her  two  daughters  to  Europe 
to  educate  them  in  music  and  art.  They  returned  very  infrequently 
to  America  and  Mrs.  King  and  her  eldest  daughter  both  died  in 
Heidelburg,  Germany,  where  they  were  living,  during  the  period 
of  the  World  War.  It  was  after  the  death  of  her  mother  and 
sister  that  the  surviving  daughter,  Miss  Alice  M.  de  Vane  King, 
presented  to  the  State  of  Alabama  as  a memorial  to  her  great-uncle 
William  Rufus  King  and  her  father,  the  greater  part  of  Senator 
King’s  bequest  to  his  nephew.  These  things  had  been  in  storage 
in  Alabama  for  many  years,  but  upon  being  presented  to  the  State 
through  the;  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the  crates,  boxes 
and  barrels  were  removed  from  their  storage  place  in  Selma  to  the 
magnificent  World  War  Memorial  Building  in  Montgomery.  The 
collection  consists  of  a dinner  service  of  French  china,  a collection 
of  bric-a-brac,  Dore,  bronze  and  other  personal  things.  The  very 
handsome  collection  of  silver,  a part  of  which  was  presented  to 
the  Senator  by  the  French  government  when  he  was  Minister  to 
France,  was  not  included  in  the  gift,  but  upon  finding  that  the 
owner  was  willing  to  sell  the  silver,  Governor  Frank  M.  Dixon, 
on  hehalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  purchased  it. 

Handsome  display  cases  were  made  especially  for  the  King 
room  and  contain  all  of  the  King  items  referred  to  including  the 
silver.  A marble  mantelpiece  was  presented  to  the  Department 
for  the  King  room  by  two  patriotic  Alabamians,  Mr.  Wallace 
Malone  and  Mr.  Wallace  Pitts.  It  is  a very  lovely  hand-carved 
Italian  marble  mantel  and  had,  for  more  than  100  years,  adorned 
one  of  the  old  Mobile  homes  which  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  Raphael  Semmes  hotel. 

The  portrait  of  Senator  King  which  hangs  above  the  marble 
mantelpiece,  represents  him  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  was  painted 
especially  for  this  room  by  Mr.  Maltby  Sykes  of  Birmingham,  the 
original  picture  being  a rare  steel  engraving.  The  sofa  and  chairs 
in  this  room  were  a part  of  the  original  furniture  of  Senator  King’s 
home,  “King’s  Rest”,  in  Dallas  County. 

In  one  corner  of  the  William  Rufus  King  room  stands  a marble 
pedestal  on  which  reposes  the  bust  of  Senator  King,  the  gift  of  a 
relative,  Miss  Nina  King  of  New  Orleans,  whose  father  had  been 
given  the  bust  by  Senator  King  during  his  life.  In  one  of  the 
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cabinets  are  lovely  examples  of  English  crystal  and  old  china  bric- 
a-brac.  The  most  valuable  relics,  however,  in  that  particular 
cabinet  are  three  pieces  of  antique  Chinese  china,  two  oblong  bowls 
of  the  same  pattern  and  a vase  of  rare  workmanship.  A student 
of  Chinese  art  has  reported  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  that  these  three  items  are  museum  pieces  in 
China,  as  the  pattern  is  no  longer  made  and  they  arc  not  only  of 
artistic  value  but  of  monetary  value. 

One  of  the  cabinets  in  the  King  room  holds  old-fashioned 
infants  dresses,  kid  boots  and  mittens  that  were  worn  by  Miss 
Alice  M.  de  Vane  King,  who  presented  the  relics  to  the  state,  and 
her  sister  Evelyn  King,  when  both  were  children. 

Another  cabinet  contains  dress  swords,  the  Senator’s  watch, 
a book  of  passports  and  many  other  interesting  personal  items. 
There  are  many  other  interesting  William  Rufus  King  items  scat- 
tered through  the  state  and  in  other  states,  that  fell  to  various 
heirs  through  the  Senator’s  will.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  trustees  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  that  the  owners  may  eventually  be  willing  to  present 
their  holdings  to  the  State  of  Alabama  to  enrich  the  collections  in 
the  King  room.  Many  of  these  items  are  of  china,  silver,  bric-a- 
brac,  etc. 

Miss  Alice  M.  de  Vane  King,  through  whose  generosity  the 
King  collection  was  presented  to  the  state,  has  recently  died  in 
Heidelburg,  Germany,  where  she  had  moved  with  her  mother  and 
sister  a number  of  years  ago.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull, 
has  advised  Miss  King’s  business  manager  that  the  American 
Consul  in  Germany  has  notified  the  State  Department  that  Miss 
King  left  a will,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  chaotic 
condition  of  maters  in  Germany  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  will,  the  receipt  of  which  is  anticipated  with  interest 
by  a great  many  relatives  as  the  estate  has  considerable  value. 
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PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  MONTGOMERY  THEATRE 


Captain  Frank  O’Brien  tells  of  early  days  of  the  Playhouse, 

Some  of  the  Players  and  Stirring  Scenes  enacted  there  during  War  Days. 


Filed  in  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  Plistory,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

See:  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Montgomery.  Alabama  Sunday,  November  24th. 

1907.  Volume  LXXVIII,  Page  3,  Col  1-2-3,  Book  3447. 

By 

Frank  P.  O'Brien 

On  invitations  of  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Jake  Wells  and  the 
Hirscher  Brothers,  managers  of  “The  Grand’’ — the  new  temple  of 
the  Drama — in  Montgomery,  I was  present  at  the  opening  of  that 
beautiful  house  Thursday  night,  November  14. 

The  almost  constant  “buzz”  of  complimentary  remarks  on  all 
sides,  singing  the  praises  of  the  new  candidate  for  public  favor, 
sounded  to  me  like  the  death  knell  of  that  old  favorite  on  Perry 
Street,  around  which  clusters  the  fondest  memories  of  my  boyhood 
days,  and  still  small  voices  cry  out  as  the  stiffening  fingers  of 
memory  slowly  and  softly  turn  back  the  pages  to  those  stormy 
days  “lang  syne”,  for  within  its  hallowed  walls  I spent  many 
happy  moments  as  assistant  scenic  and  fresco  painter,  apprenticed 
to  my  dear  old  friend  Peter  Schmidt  from  the  first  of  February, 
1860.  to  the  ninth  of  January.  1861,  when  with  other  venturous 
spirits,  I left  for  Pensacola,  as  a member  of  the  Independent  Rifles, 
Captain  Bob  Farris  commanding,  under  orders  from  Governor 
A.  B.  Moore. 

In  giving  to  The  Advertiser  this  little  sketch  I am  forced  to 
write  in  the  first  person,  I can  tell  the  story  in  no  other  way. 

It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  many,  among  the  number 
my  late  friend  Stuart  Robson,  that  the  Montgomery  Theatre  was 
erected  in  1854.  The  building  was  started  early  in  the  fall  of  1859 
under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Daniel  Cram,  designer,  and 
architect,  and  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Montgomery  and 
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West  Point  Railroad.  The  owner  was  Colonel  Charles  T.  Pollard, 
the  President  of  the  same  railroad.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Randolph  and  A.  R.  McLelland.  McLelland  doing 
the  wood  work  and  Randolph  the  brick  work  and  plastering.  The 
joiner  and  inside  wood  work  was  executed  by  George  and  Kd. 
Fletcher,  whose  shop  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  As 
stated  by  Wade  McBryde,  the  mason  labor  was  composed  entirely 
of  negro  women,  the  property  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  brick  con- 
tractor. 


The  First  Play 

The  theatre  was  first  opened  to  the  public  the  night  of  October 
14,  1860.  The  bill  presented  was  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan’s 
“School  for  Scandal,”  and  the  “Persecuted  Dutchman.”  The  cast 
of  “School  for  Scandal”  was  composed  of  the  following  many  of 
whom  have  written  their  names  high  in  the  dramatic  firmanent: 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  (who  until  that  season  had  played  under  the 
“nom  de  theatre”  of  John  Wilkes),  John  W.  Albaugh  (now  owner 
and  manager  of  Albaugh’s  Washington  Theatre),  Jimmie  Ward. 
Samuel  K.  Chester,  Harry  Watson  (who  later  became  an  Episcopal 
clergy^man  of  note  in  Wisconsin),  Frank  Keller,  Billie  Sheldon. 
Jimmie  Lewis,  (for  many  years  a member  of  Daley’s  New  York 
company),  Charles  Morton,  Harry  DeCourcey,  Joe  Lewis,  Mary 
and  Emma  Mitchell,  sisters  of  Maggie  Mitchell  (the  former,  at 
present  the  wife  of  John  W.  Albaugh),  Mrs.  David  Hanchett, 
Mollie  Williams,  Julia  Nelson,  and  Kate  Hafferning.  Later  on 
the  company  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Joe  Taylor,  his 
wife  and  Master  and  little  Miss  Ophelia  Lewis,  as  juvenile  mem- 
bers. 


The  following  composed  the  executive  staff : Mat  Canning, 

(late  of  Crisp  and  Canning),  Lessee  and  Manager  William  Cren- 
shaw, Treasurer;  John  Albaugh,  Stage  Manager;  William  Lester. 
Prompter;  Peter  Schmidt,  Scenic  Artist;  Frank  P.  O’Brien.  As- 
sistant Scenic  Artist ; Eli  Lewis  Properties ; Mrs.  Eli  Lewis,  ward- 
robe woman  and  Charles  W.  Pickett,  Stage  Carpenter. 

Montgomery  is  often  referred  to — and  justly  so — as  the  “Cradle 
of  the  Confederacy”.  The  spot  on  the  portico  of  the  State  Capitol 
building  indicated  by  a Star,  is  proudly  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  our  illustrious  leader,  Jefferson  Davis,  stood  when  the  oath 
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of  office  was  administered,  which  placed  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  the  “Storm  Cradled  Nation.” 

An  unpretentious  two  story  building  on  Lee  Street  is  pointed 
out  as  the  “White  House”  of  the  Confederacy,  where  for  a short 
time  Mr.  Davis  and  his  family  resided ; yet  I question  if  there  are 
a dozen  people  in  Montgomery  today  who  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  within  the  four  walls  of  that  old  Theatre  on  Perry  street  were 
enacted  scenes  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  that  tempest 
tossed  Nation,  which  breathed  and  burned  and  after  four  years  of 
suffering  and  privation  went  down  at  Appomatox  surrounded  by 
a history  made  glorious  by  deeds  of  heroism  unparalled  in  the 
annals  of  any  country. 

The  old  house  was  the  home  of  stirring  incidents  and  patriotic 
narrations  in  those  gloomy  days  when  the  spector  of  discontent 
hovered  over  our  land,  and  was  the  anchorage  of  unrest  which 
preceded  the  hours  that  marked  the  formation  of  a government 
which  we  all  hoped  would  “take  her  stand  among  the  Nations  of 
the  Earth.” 

From  the  stage  of  that  old  theatre  during  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  December — messages  were  given  out  to  a storm 
torn  country  by  such  illustrious  men  as  Alexander  Stephens, 
Howell  Cobb,  Robert  Toombs,  William  L.  Yancey,  Ben  Hill, 
Thos.  H.  Watts,  James  H.  Clanton,  Gen.  J.  H.  Holtzclaw,  Col. 
Seibels  and  many  others  whose  lives  and  property  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  country  and  who  have  long  since  “crossed  the  river.” 

Overt  Act  in  Theatre 

An  incident  occurred  that  night  of  December  Nineteenth  1860, 
in  that  theatre  which  was  heraled  all  over  the  country  as  the 
first  overt  act  of  treason  in  the  South.  (South  Carolina  seceded 
the  next  day).  A beautiful  flag  of  blue  silk,  with  a single  star  in 
the  center,  was  presented  to  Sam  Harris,  a young  attorney,  by 
Miss  Maggie  Mitchell,  a member  of  the  company,  Mr.  Harris, 
afterwards  became  Right  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Harris,  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Michigan,  Miss  Mitchell  one  of  the  most 
renowned  actresses  on  the  American  Stage;  both  having  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  feature  which  inscensed  our  erst-while  enemy — -connected 
with  the  presentation — was  the  fact  that  the  young  actress  dragged 
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the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  right  hand  box  and  trampeled  it  un- 
der foot  as  she  presented  the  lone  star  flag  to  Sam  Harris.  She 
evened  up  later  on,  however,  by  administering  the  same  dose  of 
medicine  to  the  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  on  a far-away  northern  stage. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  flag  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
audience,  the  stage  was  cleared  and  the  company  and  a few  guests 
were  invited  to  a magnificent  banquet  given  by  the  resident  Mana- 
ger, Mat  Canning.  Among  the  invited  guests  as  I remember  them 
now,  were  Mr.  Harris,  Mike  L.  Wood,  (Mr.  Harris’  brother  in  law), 
Charley  Virgin,  Ed.  J.  Lee,  Dana  Hubbard,  Wade  McBrvde,  Bob 
Bass,  and  Harry  Mettenheimer ; Col.  Mike  Woods,  Ed.  J.  Lee,  of 
that  number  including  the  writer  alone  survive. 

The  war  ending  early  in  sixty-five  and  with  hundreds  of  others 
I returned  to  Alabama  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
While — Micawber  like — waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  Col. 
Charles  T.  Pollard,  still  owner  of  the  theatre,  employed  me  to  paint 
out  several  scenes  on  the  stage  and  two  or  three  designs  in  the 
front  of  the  auditorium — painted  there  by  Harry  McCarthy,  a 
“rebel”  actor  and  embryo  scene  painter — which  our  would  be  mas- 
ters and  so  called  conquerors  designated  as  of  a treasonable  charac- 
ter. 


When  the  house  was  ready  for  use  I was  again  employed  by 
the  Colonel — to  manage  it  for  him,  in  which  capacity  I served  him 
until  the  close  of  the  season  of  1867-8,  when  other  engagements 
forced  me  to  resign  and  the  theatre  was  leased  to  Messrs.  J.  A.  Diaz 
and  Jim  Wells  (of  Soda  Water  fame,)  who  were  succeeded  by  the 
late  George  F.  McDonald  who  in  turn  was  displaced  by  Jake 
Tannenbaum,  now  a citizen  of  Mobile.  Mr.  McDonald  erected  the 
treatre  known  as  the  Bijou  on  Bibb  Street. 

First  After  War 

The  first  company  to  appear  at  the  old  house  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  organized  in  New  York  by  Frank  Bates  and  Col.  A.  B. 
Tidmarsh,  Bates  was  the  husband  of  Ella  Wrenn,  a once  famous 
English  commedienne.  The  company  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing clever  people : Frank  Bates,  Oliver  Wrenn,  Fred  Wrenn,  James 
Keith,  Ned  Thorne,  George  Stuttz,  Eliza  Wrenn,  Ella  Wrenn, 
Martha  Wrenn,  Kate  Slocomb,  and  Harriet  Custar. 
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Again  the  old  theatre  became  a storm  centre ; as  from  the 
initial  opening  late  in  September,  1865  until  the  removal  of 
“Steele’s  Army  corps,”  late  in  October,  scarcely  a night  passed 
that  did  not  witness  a clash  between  detachments  of  the  army  of 
occupation  and  small  bodies  of  returned  paroled  Confederates. 
There  are  several  citizens  living  in  Montgomery  to-day,  who  will 
remember  that  it  was  a very  rare  thing  to  see  a woman  in  the 
theatre  parquette  floor  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

I remember  that  on  one  occasion  a difficulty  was  started  on 
the  parquette  floor  by  a detachment  of  Indian  members,  if  I re- 
member correctly,  of  a regiment  commanded  by  General  Healy 
and  Billie  and  Henry  Porter  and  a number  of  their  friends.  The 
combatants  commenced  shooting  at  each  other,  and  I turned  the 
interior  lights  out  and  immediately  the  audience  hastily  left  the 
house.  The  theatre  was  quickly  emptied  and,  in  a measure,  order 
was  restored. 

Fight  With  Indians 

The  Porter  boys  were  so  incensed  at  the  cowardly  attack  made 
on  them,  that  they  quietly  located  their  enemies,  from  sundry 
remarks,  and  followed  them  when  they  started  to  camp  which 
was  located  in  a portion  of  Wilson’s  grove  and  on  the  large  “Sayre” 
lot  adjoining  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ann  R.  Thiess  the  mother  of 
Wade  McBryde.  As  the  Indian  soldiers  reached  the  old  “Belshaw” 
corner,  the  shooting  began.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  wounded 
and  scattered,  several  running  down  Commerce  street.  Just  in  front 
of  Hall,  Roses  and  Roberts  old  store,  a stand  was  made  by  three 
or  four  Indians  and  an  officer  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge,  and 
here  it  was  that  Billie  Porter  shot  at  the  Yankee  officer — missed 
him — and  killed  his  own  brother  Henry  Porter.  After  this  sad 
affair  the  trouble  between  the  “yankees”  and  our  boys  became 
less  frequent. 

To  me  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  and  to  the  theatre-goers 
of  the  present  day  it  will  sound  improbable,  that  Montgomery 
with  a population  of  less  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  could 
sustain  companies  for  an  entire  season,  and  at  prices  that  would  be 
considered  ruinous  to  the  traveling  manager  of  the  present  day. 
Such  is  a fact,  during  the  season  of  1856-66,  1866-7  and  1867-8, 
the  following  Opera  companies  played  weekly  engagements  to 
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crowded  houses  and  at  profits  that  would  delight  the  souls  of  the 
average  syndicate  manager  of  the  present  day. 

During  the  season  above  named  the  following  companies 
played  weekly  engagements  every  year.  The  Susinii  and  Ghionii 
Italian  Opera  Company. — Piere  Bernard  and  Caroline  Richings 
English  Opera  Company.  The  Franz  Himmer-Frederici  German 
Opera  Company,  and  the  Alice  A.  Oates  Opera  Bouffe  Company. 
Those  companies  would  average  fifty  people  in  the  cast  exclusive 
of  an  orchestra  of  usually  fifteen  pieces  augmented  by  from  five  to 
eight  local  musicians,  and  in  those  days  the  local  musicians  of 
Montgomery  were  artists  in  their  various  lines,  as  witness  the 
names,  Etora  Barilli,  Eliadora  Camp,  Joseph  Schmit,  Emile  Karsh, 
Henry  Meyer,  Salli  Dreyer,  and  though  not  least  Fritz  Hille,  for 
organist  at  the  Catholic  and  Baptist  churches  in  Montgomery. 

Some  Famous  Actors 

On  the  old  stage  the  year  of  its  opening  there  appeared  the 
following  celebrated  actors  and  actresses : Edwin  Forrest,  Edwin 
Booth,  Lester  Walleck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Walleck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Waller,  in  their  celebrated  piay — “The  Duchess  of 
Malfi”,  Kate  and  Alice  Bateman;  Charlotte  Cuchman,  Maggie 
Mitchell — in  the  ever  popular  drama,  “Fanchon,  the  Crickett,”  and 
the  great  melo-dramatic  English  actor,  Charles  W.  Roberts,  in  his 
spectacular  production  of  the  “Corsican  Brothers.”  Since  the  close 
of  the  war,  Jefferson,  Booth,  Forrest,  Salvini,  Mansfield,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  McCulloch,  Ristorii,  Bernhardt,  Juanacheck  Rose  and 
Charles  Coghlan,  Emma  Abbot,  Annie  Pixley,  Robson  and  Crane 
and  many  other  dramatic  lights  known  to  fame,  have  delighted 
Montgomery  audiences. 

Wednesday  night,  November  thirteenth,  the  curtain  was  “rung 
down,”  in  the  old  play-house  to  give  way  to  one  of  more  modern 
construction.  The  soft  glow  of  unforgotten  scenes  alone  is  left 
to  me,  and  many  whose  hearts  have  throbbed  with  hope  for  the 
future  years,  as  nightly  we  ascended  the  broad  stairs  from  the 
street,  to  listen  to  and  witness  scenes  of  comedy,  music  and 
tragedy.  Thus  is  marked  the  passing  of  the  glory  of  the  old  Mont- 
gomery theatre.  It  was  erected  at  a time  as  shown  herein  when 
this  Union  was  in  the  throes  of  uncertainty,  it  closes  at  a period 
in  the  history  of  our  beloved  State  which  marks  an  era  of  pros- 
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perity  and  development  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen 
who  claims  Alabama  as  his  home. 

A cursory  reading  of  a dear,  departed  old  friend— Lucian 
Walker, — gives  me  an  idea  in  closing  this  sketch  which  saddens 
me  as  no  doubt  it  does  every  man  to  whom  the  old  house  has 
brought  joy  unalloyed.  In  the  sight  of  many  of  us  a rainbow  will 
span  the  old  playhouse  in  those  quiet  hours,  and  hope  and  cherish 
treasures  of  sweet  recollection  soothe.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  has  not  gone  up  the  wide  stairs  loving,  and  come  down  them 
loving  the  more.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  left  some  weight 
of  the  soul  there  and  never  returned  to  claim  it. 

Vale ! old  house,  the  ghostly  shadows  of  scenes  long  to  be 
remembered  will  continue  to  hover  within  thy  hallowed  walls  ’till 
the  inevitable  march  of  progress  hastens  thy  destruction. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  McKEE 

(Among  Alabama’s  pioneer  citizens  was  the  Hon.  John  McKee,  who  estab- 
lished a typical  plantation  home  in  Greene  County  and  resided  there  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death.  In  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  is  to  be  seen  a portrait  of  Colonel  John  McKee  painted  by  the 
illustrious  American  artist,  Benjamin  West.  The  following  account  of  Colonel 
McKee’s  death  which  took  place  in  1832,  is  copied  from  the  Southern  Advocate 
published  in  Huntsville.  The  account  of  a dinner  given  to  Colonel  McKee  in 
Tuscaloosa,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  of  great  interest  not  only 
because  it  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Colonel  was  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries but  the  form  in  which  such  social  events  was  shaped  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  various  speak- 
ers at  the  banquet  and  the  number  of  speeches.  This  group  of  extracts  from 
several  Alabama  early  newspapers  concludes  with  a list  of  public  officials  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1821,  including 
Colonel  John  McKee’s  appointment  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Tuscaloosa.) 
From  the  Alabama  Intelligencer. 

DINNER  TO  THE  HON.  JOHN  M’KEE. 

The  citizens  of  Tuscaloosa,  influenced  by  a warm  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  public  services  of  their  townsman,  Colonel  John 
M’Kee,  late  Representative  of  the  District  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  invited  him  to  a public  dinner,  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  May.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
addressed  Col.  M’Kee,  the  following  letter  of  invitation: 

Tuscaloosa,  May  15,  1829. 


Sir:  The  undersigned  Committee  of  Arrangement,  for  themselves 

and  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens,  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  return  to  your  constituents,  and,  as  a testimonial  of  their 
respect  and  esteem,  solicit  your  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  a 
dinner,  to  be  given  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  Tuesday  next. 

Feeble  as  is  this  tribute  to  the  worth  of  one  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  the  committee  are  neveitheless 
conscious  that  you  will  readily  appreciate  the  motives,  and  only 
reciprocate  the  feelings,  which  have  induced  this  public  manifes- 
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tation  of  the  good  wishes  of  your  fellow  citizens.  They  have  the 
honor  to  be,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  o’bt  servants. 


Hon.  John  M’Kee. 


Leven  Powell, 
Aaron  Ready, 

J.  M.  Davenport, 
George  Starr, 
Sam’l  Pickens, 

J.  I.  Thornton, 

B.  B.  Fontaine, 
Committee  of  Arrangement. 


ANSWER. 


Tuscaloosa,  May  16,  1829. 

Gentlemen:  I accept  with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Tuscaloosa,  you  have  given  me  to  par- 
take of  a dinner,  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  Tuesday  next. 


Though  conscious  that  I owe  it  to  their  kind  partiality,  this 
mark  of  their  regard  is  not  the  less  agreeable  to  my  feelings. 


Accept  and  participate  with  our  fellow  citizens  assurance  of 
my  grateful  acknowledgement  and  sincere  respect.  I am.  Gentle- 
men, your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  M’KEE. 

To  Levin  Powell,  Aaron  Ready,  J.  M.  Davenport,  Geo.  Starr,  Sam’l 
Pickens,  J.  I.  Thornton,  B.  B.  Fontaine,  Esqrs.  Committee  of 
Arrangement. 

A numerous  and  respectable  company  attended  the  dinner. 
Henry  Minor,  Esq.  President,  and  Leven  Powell,  Samuel  Pickens, 
George  Starr  and  Benjamin  B.  Fontaine,  Esqrs.  Vice  President. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  following  toasts  were  drunk. 

1.  The  United  States  of  America — Their  unexampled  pros- 
perity for  more  than  half  a century,  sufficiently  evinces  the  fallacy 
of  the  doctrine  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government. 


2.  The  union  of  the  States — We  should  always  distrust  the 
virtue  and  the  patriotism  of  those  who  for  any  temporary  good 
mav  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bonds. 
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3.  The  Republics  of  the  South— May  harmony  be  speedily 
restored,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  established  on  the  imperish- 
able basis  of  virtue  and  intelligence. 

4.  Catholic  Emancipation — Another  trophy  torn  from  the 
grasp  of  oppression  and  consecrated  on  the  hallowed  altar  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

5.  The  present  Administration — Based  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  it  can  be  sustained  alone  by  an  observance  of  their  wishes. 

6.  Our  distinguished  guest,  COL.  John  M’Kee — His  amiable 
and  gentlemanly  deportment  as  a citizen,  added  to  his  faithful, 
able  and  patriotic  services,  as  the  Representative  of  this  District 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  years,  entitle 
him  to  our  highest  consideration  and  lasting  regard.  May  happi- 
ness attend  him  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Here  Colonel  M’Kee  arose  and  said — You  all  know,  my  friends, 
that  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  public  addresses.  Even  if  I 
were,  I could  not  on  this  occasion  give  an  adequate  expression 
of  my  feelings.  You  have  given  me  the  most  endearing  proofs  of 
your  confidence,  and  now  when  I have  retired  from  your  service 
you  say  that  I have  done  what,  I believe,  I have  endeavored  to  do  ; 
that  as  the  Representative  of  the  District  I have  ever  been  faithful 
to  my  trust ; and  that  your  confidence  is  unimpaired.  The  recol- 
lection of  your  approbation  will  be  the  best  reward  for  the  services 
which  it  may  have  been  in  my  power  to  render  in  the  station  which 
the  people  of  the  District  have  thought  proper  to  assign  to  me,  and 
among  the  most  consoling  and  cheering  reflections,  which  will 
accompany  me  in  my  retirement.  I pray  you,  gentlemen,  to 
recollect  that  when  the  heart  feels  most  the  tongue  is  least  able 
to  give  expression  to  its  feelings.  I ask  leave  to  offer  you  a toast : 
The  Citizens  of  Tuscaloosa — May  wealth  reward  their  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  health  and  happiness  surround  their  fire-sides. 

7.  George  Washington — He  needs  no  'storied  urn  or  animated 
bust’  to  keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

9.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  Tariff-Like  faction,  it  is  the  madness  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
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11.  The  University  of  Alabama — May  it  indeed  become  the 
cradle  of  genius  and  the  abode  of  science. 

12.  DeWitt  Clinton — His  name  is  engraven  on  the  imperish- 
able granite  of  our  globe.  Moistened  by  the  waters  he  has  taught 
to  flow,  it  will  be  preserved  green  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
country. 

13.  The  American  Fair.  VOLUNTEERS. 

By  Dr.  Richard  Banks.  The  Citizens  of  Alabama — Noted  alike  for 
patriotism  and  hospitality. 

By  Thomas  Coopwood,  Esq.  The  Militia  of  Alabama — A sure 
guard  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

By  F.  Durrett,  Esq.  Internal  Improvement — -May  it  progress  as 
rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  country  will  justify. 

By  S.  M.  Alphin,  Esq,  Peace,  unamity  and  brother  love. 

By  A.  J.  Perry,  Esq.  The  Hon.  John  M’Kee,  Happy  must  he  be 
in  his  retirement  from  public  life  with  the  reflections,  that  during 
the  long  period  of  his  stewardship  his  conduct  has  met  the  full 
approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

By  The  President.  The  people  of  Alabama — May  they  preserve 
their  liberties  and  security,  by  the  independence  of  their  Judiciary 
and  may  they  not  in  the  mad  spirit  of  innovaiton  substitute  a 
government  of  party  spirit  for  the  calm  and  uniform  government 
of  laws. 

By  Vice  President  Powell.  Catholic  Emancipation — An  ac- 
ceptable earnest  of  the  march  of  liberal  principles. 

By  Vice  President  Pickens.  The  Virginia  Convention — Acting 
in  accordance  with  the  great  principles  of  our  political  system,  its 
enlightened  Delegates  will  not  fail  to  guarantee  to  the  citizens  of 
that  State  the  privilege  of  universal  suffrage. 

By  Vice  President  Fontaine.  General  Lafayette  and  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton — May  they  long  live  to  receive  the  plaudits 
of  a grateful  nation ; and  when  they  shall  leave  us  and  go  to  ‘that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,’  may  they  be  received 
into  that  house:,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
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By  Dennis  Keenan.  The  United  States  of  America — May  the 
Catholic  Irishman,  now  no  longer  an  alien  in  his  own  country, 
never  forget  the  land  where  he  was  first  made  a citizen. 

By  J.  I.  Thornton,  Esq.  The  Constitution  of  Alabama — If 
purely  administered,  it  secures  to  us  a government  without  op- 
pression, and  liberty  without  licentiousness. 

By  John  G.  Aiken,  Esq.  The  State  of  Alabama — While  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  may  she  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
jealous  regard  for  her  own  sovereignty  that  gives  value  to  the 
tribute. 

By  Frederic  C.  Ellis.  Our  country  and  our  country’s  right’s. 

By  William  H.  Bliss.  Tuscaloosa — Her  present  prosperity  is 
emblematic  of  her  future  greatness. 

By  John  H.  Sommerville.  James  Jackson  and  Nicholas  Davis 
— Two  honest  men  and  patriotic  politicians;  when  Tuscaloosa  shall 
cease  to  honor  their  names  her  democracy  will  be  shrouded  in 
darkness. 

By  H.  H.  B.  Brazier.  The  Commercial,  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical interests  of  our  country — May  they  be  forever  prosperous. 

By  R.  P.  Baker.  The  Present  Administration — Its  head  is  the 
choice  of  a free  people  ; may  it  acquit  itself  with  the  ability  of  the 
late  one. 

By  Alex.  H.  Sommerville.  The  memory  of  General  Montgom- 
ery. who  fell  at  Quebec,  bravely  contending  for  his  country’s  rights. 

By  Major  Hardin  Perkins.  The  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  Cham- 
bers. 

By  W.  W.  McGuire.  The  late  Israel  Pickens — Though  he 
has  grone  to  ‘that  undiscovered  country  from  Avhose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns,’  yet  will  his  memory  long  be  cherished  by  Ala- 
bamians. 

By  William  H.  Marr,  Jr.  Union  College — May  the  students 
of  that  institution  who  are  in  distress  always  receive  the  patronage 
and  assistance  of  the  wealthy  and  honorable  of  their  country. 

By  T.  Nixon  Van  Dyke.  The  Elective  Franchise— May  cab- 
alistic combination  never  trammel  its  freedom. 
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By  Erasmus  Walker,  Esq.:  Thomas  H.  Benton — May  he  suc- 
ceed with  his  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 

By  John  K.  Aiken,  Esq.  The  Hon.  Gabriel  Moore — A genuine 
democrat  in  principle  and  in  action ; he  is  worthy  to  fill  the  Execu- 
tive chair  of  Alabama. 

By  William  H.  Bliss.  The  Hero  of  the  Essex — Although  in  a 
foreign  service,  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

By  A.  Ready,  Esq.  An  Independent  Judiciary — The  strongest 
safeguard  of  the  people’s  right. 

By  William  M.  Marr.  The  Seat  of  Government — When  the 
people  get  sober  may  they  be  satisfied  with  its  present  location. 

By  G.  G.  Griffin.  National  Gratitude — The  richest  reward  of 
public  servants. 

SEE : Southern  Advocate  May  29,  1829. 

Book  2512,  V.  5,  Page  2,  C.  1-2,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

o 

APPOINTMENTS 

By  The  President — Confirmed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session. 

Langdon  Cheves,  Nicholas  Biddle  and  John  Connelly,  of 
Philadelphia;  James  Wilson,  of  Baltimore;  and  Charles  E.  Dudley, 
of  New  York  to  be  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for 
one  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1821. 

John  Crowell,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Agent  to  the  Creek  nation 
of  Indians. 

Taliafero  Livingston,  to  be  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Ala- 
bama. 

John  McKee,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  office  at  Tuscaloosa, 
in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

William  G.  Parish,  to  be  Receiver  of  Public  Money  at  Tus- 
caloosa, in  Alabama. 

John  Herbert,  to  be  Received  of  Public  Moneys ; and 

John  J.  Inge,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  office,  at  Conecuh 
Court  House  in  Alabama. 
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Alexander  Pope,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  for  the 
District  of  Cahaba,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

John  Taylor,  to  be  Register  of  Public  Moneys  for  the  said 
District. 

Israel  Pickens,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  St.  Stephens,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

William  Crawford,  of  the  same  State,  to  be  receiver  of  Public 
Moneys  for  the  said  District. 

Addin  Lewis,  to  be  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  the  District, 
and  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  for  the  port  of  Mobile,  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

See : Alabama  Republican. 

Huntsville,  Alabama.  Madison  County. 

Book  2508,  Page  3,  C.  4,  April  13th,  1821,  Vol.  V. 


DEATH  OF  COLONEL  McKEE 

From  Greene  County  Gazette 

Died  at  his  residence  in  this  county  on  Saturday  the  11th  inst., 
our  respected  fellow  citizen.  Col.  John  McKee,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  mourn  the  final  destiny  of  our  fellow 
men,  though  it  be  inevitable.  The  idea  that  the  ties  of  affection 
and  interest  are  dissolved,  that  all  his  fond  but  delusive  hopes  are 
blessed  forever,  creates,  even  for  the  fate  of  ordinary  men,  a mo- 
mentary regret.  But  when  such  a man  as  John  McKee  dies,  the 
shock  is  much  more  sensible.  We  do  not  reflect  upon  it,  as  a 
mere  domestic  bereavement — we  feel  that  it  is  a general  calamity — 
when  that  man  has  been  taken  from  us  forever,  who  has  grown  old 
in  serving  his  country,  and  who  has  discharged  every  trust  reposed 
in  him,  with  fidelity  to  that  country,  and  with  honor  to  himself. 

With  the  earlier  history  of  Colonel  McKee's  life,  we  are  un- 
acquainted ; we  know  that  he  acted  many  years  as  Agent  for  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  during  which  time  his  amiability  of  character 
and  firmness  of  purpose,  secured  to  him  an  attachment  among 
that  tribe,  which  may  doubtless  constitute  among  them  a tra- 
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ditional  history,  of  his  magnanimous  and  faithful  services.  So 
commanding  was  his  influence,  that  he  once  protected  our  frontiers 
from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  War — when  they  were  on  the  very 
eve  of  invasion.  After  resigning  this  trust,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  for  the  District  of 
lands  sold  at  Tuscaloosa;  and  was  called  from  that  office  by  his 
fellow  citizens  of  this  Congressional  District,  to  represent  them  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  services  there  were  faith- 
ful and  honest — unawed  and  uncontrolled  by  the  power  and  in- 
fluences of  distinguished  names — he  acknowledged  no  man  as  his 
leader.  Proud  of  being  the  Representative  of  a confiding  and  af- 
fectionate people  the  only  wish  of  his  heart  was,  to  protect  their 
interests  and  accelerate  their  prosperity,  and  so  far  were  his  noble 
wishes  crowned  with  success,  that  he  enjoyed  the  high  gratification 
at  the  expiration  of  every  term  to  find  their  confidence  increased. 
Secure  in  his  tried  principles  of  integrity  and  patriotism,  they  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  repose  in  him  all  their  interests,  confident 
they  would  be  guarded  with  all  that  disinterested  vigilence,  which 
distinguished  the  true  patriot  from  the  partizan. 

It  was  Col.  McKee’s  fortune  to  be  a member  of  Congress,  at 
that  stormy  period  of  our  political  history  when  the  great  revolu- 
tion, not  only  in  our  system  of  legislation  was  entirely  effected  but 
a revolution  in  parties  also,  which  called  for  the  firmest  principles 
to  mark  out  and  pursue  a consistent  course;  but  the  object  upon 
which  his  eye  first  rested,  had  not  been  moved  by  the  commotions 
of  parties — the  interests  of  his  country  were  the  same  and  upon 
the  same  spot.  The  Verdict  of  that  tribunal  to  which  alone  he  was 
amenable,  assures  us,  that  he  did  his  duty;  and  that  he  voluntarily 
resigned  the  high  responsibility  which  their  confidence  and  kind- 
ness had  intrusted  to  him,  receiving  for  his  services  their  lasting 
gratitude.  Such,  was  his  political  career.  But  we,  his  friends  and 
neighbors  not  only  deplore  the  loss, of  a friend  and  valuable  patriot; 
but  of  a warm,  sincere  and  generous  friend.  We  feel  a vacuum  in 
our  society ; we  are  deprived  of  a valuable  and  beloved  associate ; 
of  a man  whose  virtues  it  will  be  the  highest  object  of  the  ambition 
of  him,  who  pays  this  poor  tribute  to  his  memory  to  imitate. — 
Green  County  Gazette. 

SEE : Southern  Advocate. 

Huntsville,  Alabama— August  25,  1832,  Vol.  VIII.  Page  2,  Vol.  5. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  STUDENT  LIFE  AT  THE 
JUDSON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE  DURING  THE 
DECADE  PRECEDING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


By  A.  Elisabeth  Taylor 

The  Judson  Female  Institute1  opened  on  January  7,  1839  in 
Marion,  Alabama  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  students,  three  of 
whom  were  boys.2  This  school,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
type  in  the  country,  was  founded  through  “the  influence  of  the 
Reverend  Milo  P.  Jewett  of  Vermont,  assisted  by  General  E.  D. 
King  and  Mrs.  Julia  Barron  of  Marion”.3  From  the  beginning,  the 
Judson  Female  Institute  prospered  and  by  December,  1839,  seventy 
students  were  receiving  instruction  there.4  The  enrollment  had  in- 
creased to  142  students  by  18505  and  had  reached  234  by  1859.6 
Instruction  ranged  from  primary  to  college  work. 

The  following  regulations  governing  students  of  the  Judson 
Female  Institute  give  one  some  insight  into  the  school  life  of 
Southern  girls  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  and  also 
furnish  some  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Judson  Institute  was  due  to  “its  strictness  of  discipline;  its  regula- 
tions, putting  down  all  extravagances,  and  securing  economy  and 
order,  system  and  punctuality;  and  salubrity  of  its  location,  and 
the  pure  moral  and  religious  influences  which  surround  it”.' 


1The  name  was  changed  to  Judson  College  in  1904. 

2Louise  Manly,  History  of  Jtidson  College,  p.  9. 

3 Bulletin  of  Judson  College,  1940,  p.  11. 

4Manly,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

5 Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Instructors  and  Students  of  the  Judson  Female 
Institute,  1850,  p.  11.  Hereafter  cited  as  Judson  Catalogue. 
aIbid.,  1859,  p.  14. 

JJudson  Catalogue,  1851,  p.  23. 
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GOVERNMENT 

THE  GOVERNMENT  is  vested  in  the  Principal,  aided  by  his 
Associates  in  the  P'aculty  of  Instruction.  A prompt  and  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  laws  is  always  expected ; and  this  is  enforced  by 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  Pupil.  This  course, 
sustained  by  constant  reference  to  the  Word  of  God , has  been  uniformly 
successful  in  securing  alacrity  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Should 
the  voice  of  persuasion  remain  unheeded,  and  any  young  lady  con- 
tinue perverse  and  obstinate,  in  spite  of  kind  and  faithful  admoni- 
tion, her  friends  would  be  requested  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
Institution.  None  are  desired  as  members  of  this  seminary,  except 
such  as  are  happy  in  observing  wise  and  wholesome  regulations.8 

REPORTS  TO  PARENTS 

MONTHLY  REPORTS,  showing  the  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment of  the  Pupils,  are  sent  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians.9 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LETTERS  for  the  Pupils  should  be  directed  to  the  care  of  the 
Principal,  POST-PAID.  All  correspondence,  except  between  Pupils 
and  Parents  and  Guardians,  it  liable  to  inspection.10 

All  instructions  relative  to  their  Correspondence  will  be  carefully 
observed.* 11 

NO  Books,  Magazines  or  Newspapers  to  be  received,  without 
permission  of  the  Principal.12 

No  Boarder  shall  send  any  Letter  or  Package  to  the  Post 
Office  or  to  any  individual  of  either  sex,  without  permission  of  the 
Principal.  Nor  shall  any  Boarder  receive,  either  for  herself  or  for 
any  other  Pupils,  any  Letter  or  Note,  Package  or  Parcel;  any 
Bouquet  of  flowers,  any  Memento  or  Token  of  regard,  or  any  Ver- 
bal Communication  from  an  unmarried  Gentleman,  on  penalty  of 
expulsion ,13 


8Ibid.,  1850,  pp.  15-16. 
9 1 bid.,  1851,  p.  17. 
10Ibid.,  1852,  p.  20. 

11 Ibid .,  1850,  p.  16. 
™Ibid.,  1852,  p.  20. 
13Ibid.,  1853.  p.  19. 
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RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

Pupils  attend  church,  once  at  least,  on  the  Sabbath,  under  the 
direction  of  their  parents  or  guardians  as  to  the  place  of  worship. 
Other  religious  exercises  are  attended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Principal,  but  all  sectarian  influences  are  carefully  excluded.14 

With  intellectual  and  physical  education,  is  combined  the  most 
careful  moral  and  social  culture.  The  BIBLE  is  constantly  used 
as  the  Text  Book  in  Morals,  and  all  the:  religious  training  of  the 
pupils  is  conducted  on  the  broad  principles  of  the  Gospel.  . . . Senti- 
ments of  truth  and  honor,  piety  and  benevolence  are  sedulously 
inculcated.  All  external  evil  influences  are  rigidly  excluded,  and 
Parents  may  here  safely  trust  their  daughters,  assured  that  they 
will  be  strongly  though  tenderly  guarded,  in  all  that  is  dear  to  a 
parent’s  heart.15 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BOARDING  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 

Only  by  boarding  in  the  Institute,  can  the  highest  advantages 
of  the  Institution  be  realized.  Here,  young  Ladies  are  always 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Governess  and  Teachers ; they  have 
regular  hours  of  study  and  recreation ; habits  of  order,  system, 
punctuality,  neatness  and  economy,  are  constantly  fostered.  They 
also  enjoy  an  amount  of  moral  and  religious  culture,  which  cannot 
be  extended  to  others  less  favorably  situated.  The  regularity  of 
their  lives ; the  alternation  of  sedentary  habits  with  exercise,  of 
hours  of  study  with  amusement,  the  kind  and  judicious  supervision 
constantly  maintained,  secures  the  highest  degree  of  mental  vigor 
and  bodily  health.10 


SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  MANNERS,  personal  and  social  HABITS,  and  the 
MORALS  of  the  young  Ladies  are  formed  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Governess  and  Teachers,  from  whom  the  Pupils  are  never  separ- 
ated.17 


FJudson  Catalogue,  1850,  p.  17. 
“Ibid.,  1852,  p.  26. 

“Ibid.,  1850,  pp.  17-18. 

X7Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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The  Boarders  never  leave  the  grounds  of  the  Institute,  without 
special  permission  of  the  PRINCIPAL.18 

They  attend  no  public  parties,  and  receive  no  visitors,  except 
such  as  are  introduced  by  Parents  or  Guardians.19 

MONTHLY  LEVEES  are:  held,  conducted  by  Committees 
of  the  older  Pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governess.  These 
are  attended  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  other  mar- 
ried gentlemen  with  their  ladies.  They  are  designed  to  FORM 
THE  MANNERS  of  the  young  ladies,  and  make  them  practically 
familiar  with  the  usages  of  polite  society.20 

SHOPPING 

They  go  to  town  but  once  a month,  and  then  all  purchases 
must  be  approved  by  the  Governess. 

They  are  allowed  to  spend  no  more  than  fifty  cents  each 
month  from  their  pocket-money. 

No  young  lady  will  be  allowed  to  have  money  in  her  own 
hands ; all  sums  intended  for  her  benefit  must  be  deposited  with 
the  STEWARD. 

No  accounts  will  be  opened  in  town;  and  no  purchases  will  be 
made  for  the  Pupils,  except  under  special  instructions  from  the  Parent 
or  Guardian.21 

DRESS 

To  promote  habits  of  economy  and  simplicity,  a UNIFORM 
DRESS  is  prescribed. 

For  winter,  it  is  a DARK  GREEN  WORSTED.  Of  this 
fabric,  each  young  lady  should  have  three  Dresses,  with  three  Sacks  of 
the  same — one  of  the  sacks  to  be  large  and  wadded. 

For  summer,  each  Pupil  should  have  two  Pink  Calico,  two  Pink 
Gingham , and  two  common  White  Dresses , with  one  Swiss  Muslin . 


Nbid. 

19 Ibid.,  1851,  p.  17. 

Uudson  Catalogue,  1851,  p.  17.  After  1855,  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Monthly  Levees  in  the  catalogues. 
nIbid.,  1850,  p.  16. 
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Also,  one  Brown  Linen  Dress.  Every  Dress  should  be  accompanied  by 
a Sack  of  the  same  material 

BONNETS — One  of  Strazv;  in  winter,  trimmed  with  dark  Green 
Lustring  ribbon , plain  solid  color;  in  summer,  trimmed  with  Pink 
Lustring , plain  solid  color — may  be  lined  with  Pink  only — no  flowers 
or  tabs.  Also,  one  Cape  Bonnet,  of  Brown  Linen.23 

APRONS,  of  Brown  Linen  and  Barred  Mu  slin — none  of  Silk 
permitted.24 

All  the  Dresses  must  be  made  perfectly  plain;  without  inserting, 
edgings,  or  any  trimming  whatever.15 

ALL  PUPILS,  except  those  in  Mourning  Apparel,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  Uniform,  and  must  wear  it  at  all  times.26 

Small  linen  Collars,  with  Black  Velvet  Bands,  are  worn  around 
the  neck.  No  Neck  Ribbons  are  tolerated .27 

ALL  JEWELRY,  of  every  description,  is  interdicted.28 

Every  young  lady  should  be  provided  with  several  pairs  of 
thick  walking  shoes,  one  pair  of  India  Rubbers,  and  an  Umbrella.29 

GIFTS 

No  young  lady  shall  make  any  Presents  to  any  Teacher,  or  to  any 
of  her  School-mates,  without  the  express  permission  of  her  Parents  or 
Guardian.30 


SNUFF 

Any  young  Lady  DIPPING  SNUFF,  or  bringing  Snuff  into 
the  Institute  is  liable  to  instant  EXPULSION.31 


“Ibid.,  1851,  p.  18. 

23 1 bid. 

2iIbid. 

25 Ibid p.  19. 

^Judson  Catalogue,  1851,  p.  19. 
“Ibid.,  1852,  p.  21. 

“Ibid.,  1851,  p.  18. 

“Ibid.,  1852,  p.  21. 

"Ibid.,  1853,  p.  19. 

“Ibid.,  1851,  p.  18. 
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STUDYING 

They  (the  pupils)  retire  at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  rise  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  throughout  the  year,  and  study  one 
hour  before  breakfast ; they  also  study  two  hours  at  night,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governess.32 

INSTRUCTION 

THE  REGULAR  COURSE  OF  STUDY  prescribed  for  those 

who  aspire  to  the  honors  of  Graduation,  is  elevated  and  extensive, 
occupying  four  years.  It  is,  substantially,  a College  course ; substantially , 
for  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  Course  of  Study  is  identical  with 
that  pursued  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  Nor  is  this  desira- 
ble. In  the  intellectual  and  physical  constitution  of  the  sexes, 
there  is  a difference;  a wise  course  of  training  will  not  disregard 
this  difference.  Girls  are  also  destined  to  occupy  very  different 
spheres  of  action  from  boys,  in  the  business  of  life;  the  education 
of  girls  should  prepare  them  for  their  peculiar  sphere.  Hence,  the 
extended  curriculum  so  properly  demanded  of  young  men,  ought 
not  to  be  required  of  young  ladies.  For  the  Greek  language  and 
Higher  Mathematics,  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Judson  substitutes 
the  Latin  or  the  French  Language,  English  literature,  Belles 
Lettres,  Aesthetics,  Music,  Hygiene,  the  Science  of  Domestic 
Economy,  &C.”33 

In  this  Course,  the  study  of  Languages,  and  of  the  Mathe- 
matics and  other  Sciences,  is  carried  far  enough  to  secure  that  thorough 
mental  discipline,  which  no  succedaneum  can  impart  ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  a critical  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  our  own  language 
and  literature,  is  acquired ; the  taste  of  the  Pupil  is  cultivated ; her 
soul  is  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  pure; 
she  becomes  prepared  to  be  a WOMAN — a woman,  fitted  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life;  fitted,  wisely  and  beautifully  to  fill  and 
adorn  her  own  appropriate  spheer  in  society.34 

THE  INSTRUCTION  in  the  various  studies  pursued  is  of  the 
most  thorough  character.  It  is  intended  that  the  Pupil  shall  fully  under- 
stand every  subject  which  engages  her  attention.  By  combining  familiar 


32Ibid.,  1850,  p.  16. 

33Judson  Catalogue;  1855,  p.  17. 
3iIbid.,  pp.  17-18. 
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Lectures  with  the  teaching  of  the  text-book,  the  instructor  causes  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  students  to  assume  a practical  character, 
and  teaches  her  how  it  may  be  applied  to  the  duties  of  common  life. 
The  Pupil  learns  things , not  mere  names — ideas,  not  were  words.35 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defin- 
ing throughout  the  whole  course. 

COMPOSITION  is  taught  methodically,  on  the  Inductive 
System,  with  great  success.  Regular  instruction  is  also  given  in 
the  important  art  of  LETTER-WRITING. 

A half-hour,  every  day,  is  devoted  to  PENMANSHIP,  ex- 
clusively. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  a correct  pronunciation  of  the 
French  Language,  and  the  Pupil  is  constantly  exercised  in  trans- 
lating English  into  French,  as  well  as  French  into  English. 

In  teaching  the  LANGUAGES,  constant  use  is  made  of  the 
BLACK  BOARD.36 

SESSIONS 

There  is  but  one  session  a year  in  the  Institute,  and  that  of 
NINE  months,  commencing  always  about  the  first  of  October.  On 
this  plan,  daughters  will  be  at  home  with  their  parents  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September;  while  the  winter  months, 
the  golden  season  of  study,  will  be  spent  at  school. 

No  recess  at  Christmas. 

The  next  session  will  commence  on  Monday  the  first  day  of 
October.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  pupils  to  bej  present  at 
the  OPENING  of  the  session.27 


*Ibid.,  1852,  p.  19. 

MIbid.,  p.  15. 

LJudson  Catalogue,  1860,  p.  19.  Prior  to  1853,  the  session  has  been  ten  months, 
from  October  through  July. 
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MADAM  OCTAVIA  (Walton)  LeVERT 
From  portrait  in  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
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MADAM  LE  VERT’S  DIARY 

Madam  Octavia  (Walton)  EeVert,  was  born  in  1810.  at 
“Bellevue”,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  died  March  13,  1877,  at  that 
place.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Walton  who  at  one  time 
lived  in  Pensacola,  Fia.,  and  was  Territorial  Secretary  under  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson.  He  moved  to  Mobile  and  was  Mayor  of 
that  city  1837-39.  Madam  EeVert' s grandfather,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, removed  to  Georgia  where  he  practiced,  and  held  numerous 
political  offices  in  that  State.  He  was  a signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State.  Among  Madam  Ee  Vert’s  other  ancestors  was 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  brilliantly  educated  and  after 
her  parents  moved  to  Mobile  she  married  Dr.  Henry  S.  EeVert, 
whose  father  was  Dr.  EeVert,  Fleet  Surgeon  to  Rochambeau.  The 
Ee Verts  were  the  parents  of  five  children:  Octavia,  who  died  un- 

married ; Annette,  who  married  Regyle  Reab,  of  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
Sally  Walker;  a son  and  a daughter  who  died  in  infancy.  Madam 
EeVert  was  regarded  as  a brilliant  conversationalist,  speaking  in 
addition  to  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  After  a tour  of 
Europe  she  wrote  Souvenirs  of  Travel.  The  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  has  recently  acquired  the  manuscript 
of  her  diary.  Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  of  a personal  nature 
recorded  on  these  pages.  Numerous  poems  current  at  the  time 
were  copied  by  Madam  EeVert  and  she  also  copied  letters  she 
wrote  to  her  friends  and  their  replies.  Many  pages  are  taken  up 
with  extracts  from  plays,  novels,  essays  and  songs.  Perhaps  the 
best  written  pages  in  the  diary  give  her  account  of  the  burning  of 
the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  where  she  was  a guest 
at  the  time  and  her  criticism  of  Jenny  Lind. 

The  loss  of  her  two  young  children  who  died  almost  at  the 
same  time  of  a contagious  disease  was  a deep  brief  to  the  devoted 
mother  and  is  reflected  in  her  correspondence  and  some  of  the 
original  poems  which  she  wrote  in  her  diary. 

Madam  EeVert  was  opposed  to  Secession  but  after  hostilities 
began  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  the  sol- 
diers and  their  families  in  Mobile.  She  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  including  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs  and  others. 
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During  one  of  Madam  EeVert’s  visits  to  Pensacola  prior  to 
her  marriage,  the  following  poem  dedicated  to  her  was  published  in 
the  Pensacola  Gazette , April  6,  1835  : 

Welcome,  welcome,  thou  bright  summer  flower, 

That  so  long  from  our  gardens  have  fled, 

We  hail  thee  once  more  to  thy  native  bower, 

In  fresh  beauties  more  lovely  arrayed. 

Whither  thou  hast  wandered  so  far, 

From  the  land  that  cherished  and  loved  thee; 

Roaming  away  like  some  brilliant  star, 

And  shedding  thy  charms  around  thee, 

When  decking  the  halls  of  the  rich  & the  great, 

Midst  the  splendour  of  wealth  & of  fashion, 

Oh ! say,  O ! say,  hast  thou  ever  yet  met, 

Of  Friendship  a more  ardent  passion. 

Tho’  thousands  have  worshiped  thy  sparkling  eye 
And  acknowledged  thy  magical  sway, 

None , ever  yet  loved  thee,  with  half  such  warmth 
As  the  friends  of  thy  earliest  day : 

Then  wander  no  more,  from  thy  native  bower, 

’Tis  lonely  & sad,  when  thou  art  gone; 

But  stay  we  implore  thee,  thou  beautiful  flower, 

And  make  glad,  thy  long  sorrowing  home. 

A.  Y. 

In  1847  Madam  FeVert  visited  Bladen  Springs  and  penned  the 
following  description  of  that  watering  place  in  her  diary : 

I have  recently  visited  a Watering  Place,  in  Western 
Alabama,  called  Bladen  Springs.  I found  it  a perfect  “Balm- 
in  Gilead.”  The  waters  are  wonderful,  for  their  health  giving 
qualities.  They  resemble  greatly  the  far  famed  waters  of 
Germany,  “The  Seltzer  and  the  Spa.”  The  country  around  is 
highly  romantic.  Tall  Pines,  with  their  mysterious  whisper- 
ings encircle  a spot,  like  an  Oasis,  filled  with  verdant  Elms, 
Walnut,  and  Hickory.  The  sparkling  Fountain  bubbles  up! 
neath  the  soft  shadow  of  its  guardian  trees,  and  it  needed  but 
one  wave  of  the  want  of  Imagination  to  people  the  green 
sward  with  Fairies.  The  tranquil  scene  appeared  to  be  fitted  for 
their  haunts  and  gambols. — 

Sunday.  August  29th  1847— 
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Madam  LeVert,  like  a great  many  writers  of  her  period,  used  a 
very  florid  style  of  which  the  following  is  a good  example.  The 
“Letter  to  an  old  friend”  is  also  somewhat  in  the  same  style. 

We  have  endured  the  most  terrible  winter,  ever  recorded 
in  the  Annals  of  Southern  Land.  Icy  rain — northern  winds, 
and  snow  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  soft  breeze,  “stealing 
and  giving  Odours.”  Bright  and  glittering  snow  covered  the 
earth  and  lay  three  inches  deep  upon  the  yet  blooming  monthly 
Roses.  The  warm  Sunny  South  seemed  changed  by  a Magi- 
cian’s wand  into  an  Iceland. 

In  my  Parterre,  there  were  four  Giant  Orange  Trees. 
The  most  magnificent  I ever  beheld.  They  were  bending 
’neath  the  weight  of  golden  fruitage.  It  is  impossible  to  pic- 
ture you,  the  singular,  yet  most  beautiful  spectacle  presented 
by  these  Trees. 

The  bright  green  leaves,  encased  in  ice  glittered  like  so 
many  enormous  Emeralds.  The  golden  Fruit,  half  covered  by 
the  snow,  seemed  like  globes  of  virgin  Gold,  enwrapt  in  a 
delicate  chasing  of  purest  silver.  The  clouds  departed,  and 
the  sun  came  forth.  But  there  was  no  warmth  in  his  beams. 
For  days  the  snow  lingered,  and  when  it  melted,  the  emerald 
leaves,  and  golden  orange  with  its  silver  net  work  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  the  noble  Trees  yielded  up  their  life.  The  Snow 
Spirit  had  laid  its  icy  hands  upon  them,  and  they  passed  away 
like  all  else,  must  die,  that  is  bright  and  beautiful.  You  will 
believe  me,  when  I tell  you  I wept  at  their  loss.  I had 
many  I adored  have  done  before. 

A letter  to  an  Old  friend. 

July  1st  1847. 

My  heart  thrilled  with  delight  as  I read  your  kind  letter. 
It  was  indeed  most  welcome,  for  the  fear  was  deep’ning  into 
certainty  that  I had  passed  away  from  your  remembrance 
like  the  bearth  of  the  Wind  from  the  Ocean  Wave.  I felt,  I 
could  exclaim  “con  amore,”  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  Poet 
of  Olden  Times,  “that  which  is  always  welcome,  can  never 
come  too  soon,  or  arrive  too  late.” 

How  the  happy  days  of  the  Sweet  old  Time  cluster  around 
my  heart  as  I write  to  you  ! And  gently  does  Memory  span 
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the  Chasm,  which  separates  the  Past  from  the  Present ! But 
it  is  of  the  Present,  I must  speak,  and  since  you  have  asked 
me,  trace  out  a Map  of  my  Life  for  the  last  ten  years.  Destiny, 
who  scatters  joys,  and  sorrows  alike  on  all,  has  dealt  most 
kindly  with  me,  and  showered  many  a blessing  on  my  pathway, 
tho’  I have  not  escaped  the  sorrows,  which  follow  closely  in 
the  track  of  Joy.  I have,  fulfilled  my  woman’s  destiny,  and 
God’s  commands  of  “ Increase  and  multiply  ” for  I have  had  five 
children  in  twice  five  years.  I am  sure  you  will  forgive  a 
Mother’s  vanity,  while  I describe  them.  The  Eldest,  “Octavia 
Walton”  is  a Brunette,  with  glorious  large  dark  eyes,  like 
those  of  a Circassion  Maid,  soft  brown  hair,  and  a radient  in- 
tellect. 

The  second,  “Claudia  Eugenia,”  is  a lovely  Blonde,  bright, 
rosy  lipped,  and  sparkling  as  Hebe.  The  third,  “Sally  Walker” 
is  the  Beauty  of  the  whole  South.  Neither  the  Painter  or  the 
Sculptor  could  detect  one  fault  in  face  or  form.  Her  eyes 
are  as  black  as  night,  and  yet  as  soft  as  the  first  blush  of  dawn. 
Her  hair  is  golden,  as  rather  like  sunbeams.  T’would  seem 
the  sunlight  was  imprisoned  in  every  bright  curl,  which  hung 
around  her  oval  face  like  a halo  of  light.  Her  brow  is  high, — 
her  nose  completes  the  classic  profile  so  rarely  seen  save  in 
antique  gems.  Her  mouth  is  small,  her  lips  like  twin-cherries 
or  wet  coral.  Her  form  is  worthy  of  the  beautiful  face. 

The  fourth,  was  a Boy,  but  Death  robbed  me  of  him. * 

The  fifth,  “Cara  Netta,”  is  a rose-bud  of  six  months 
growth  with  her  sweetest  leaves,  of  course,  yet  folded,  but 
giving  an  earnest  of  decided  loveliness. 

I fancy  I hear  you  murmur,  “Good  Heaven’s  what  a 
family !”  Now  you  will  doubtless  picture  me  in  your  mind,  as 
a round,  fat  Matron  ! But  you  shall  not  rest  in  error,  for  I am 
none  of  these,  neither  are  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs  as  yet  my 
companions.  Time’s  wing  in  passing  o’er  me,  has  not  brushed 
away  my  freshness  of  feeling,  or  stilled  the  merriness  of  heart, 
which  animated  me  in  other  days. 
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The  Group  of  letters  that  follow  were  copied  by  Madam  Le- 
Vert  in  her  “Diary”: 


Letter  to  Hon.  Henry  Clay 

I have  read  your  noble  speech,  and  find  no  words,  where- 
with to  express  my  admiration  of  it.  All  that  is  most  sublime 
in  Patriotism — all  that  is  most  exquisite  in  language  are  there. 
That  Speech  will  stand  as  the  grand  Land  Mark,  in  the  Ocean 
of  the  Past,  and  speak  to  Future  Time  of  the  great  spirit 
which  animated  your  noble  bosom. 

What  a dark  cloud  seems  to  envelope  the  destiny  of  our 
Country.  May  God  in  his  mercy  avert  the  impending  ruin ! 
If  your  noble  efforts  avail  not,  then  nought  human  can  save 
the  Republic. 

Sunday — March  10th  1850. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Longfellow 

I hope  you  will  welcome  this  greeting  from  your  far  away 
Southern  friend.  I cannot  resist  the  impulse  I feel,  to  recall 
myself  to  your  memory.  Tho’  our  acquaintance  was  brief  it 
was  sufficiently  long,  to  find  an  “Open  Sesame”,  to  my  friend- 
ship and  I can  never  forget  you.  The  act  of  remembering,  as 
Moratin,  an  old  Spanish  Poet,  happily  observes  ; 

“Supone  olvido. 

Y,  Yo  en  mi  mente. 

Tengo  la  imagen  tuya, 

Siempre  presente.” 

I pass  many  hours  among  my  Books,  those  unchanging 
friends,  those  magicians,  which  close  the  mighty  chasm  that 
separate  the  Past  from  the  Present.  Amid  these  friends,  none  are 
more  loved  and  valued  than  your  own  works.  They  have 
cheated  many  an  hour  of  its  ennui,  and  have  whispered  con- 
solation to  my  still  bleeding  heart.  They  are  indeed ; 

“The  pleasant  Books,  that  silently  among” 

“Our  house-hold  treasures,  take  familiar  places” 

“And  are  to  me,  as  if  a living  tongue,” 

“Spake  from  the  printed  leaves,  or  pictured  faces.” 
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Nine  long  months  have  winged  their  flight  to  the  un- 
returning Past,  since  my  precious  Angels  were  gathered,  and 
transplanted  to  the  Garden  of  their  God.  Would  I could  tell 
you,  I am  resigned.  But,  Time  the  great  Soother  of  wounded 
Souls,  has  had  no  power  over  mine.  Still,  fresh  is  my  anguish, 
as  in  the  first  “Iron  Days/’  which  blighted  the  fairest  hopes 
of  existence.  You  must  not  suppose,  I yield  myself  to  Despair. 
Ah,  no,  I struggle  against  the  bitter  waters  of  sorrow’s  dark 
sea,  which  threatened  to  engulf  my  life.  I trust  in  God’s  good 
time  I may  view  my  afflictions  in  a different  light,  and  say, 
“Thy  will  not  mine  be  done.” 

January  20th,  1850.  Sunday  Morn. 

Letter  to  H.  W.  Longfellow 

I welcomed  your  charming  letter,  dear  friend,  with  sincere 
delight,  and  give  you  for  it  my  grateful  thanks.  Your  words 
are  Kindly  soothing  to  my  sad  heart,  and  I am  gratified  with 
the  affectionate  interest  you  have  manifested  in  my  frightful 
affliction.  Ah ! believe  me,  the  struggle  for  submission  to 
God’s  mandate,  has  be~n  a fearful  one.  So  fierce  was  the 
Sirocco  of  Sorrow,  which  elesolated  my  soul,  that  for  long 
months,  I felt  as  tho’  every  flower  had  withered  on  Life’s 
pathway,  ’neath  its  blighting  influence.  But,  now,  by  humble 
faith,  and  earnest  prayer,  I view  my  existance  in  a different 
light,  and  for  the  sake,  of  those  I love,  I will  strive  to  support 
the  heavy  burden  of  my  grief,  altho’  the  sunlight  of  my  heart 
has  departed  forever.  “A  Duty  fulfilled,  is  a Buckler  against 
many  sorrows”.  I shall  be  my  Shield  to  ward  off  Despair. — 

“Fireside  & Seaside”,  was  tho’  “avant  courier”  by  only  a 
few  days,  of  your  charming  letter.  Tho’  long  “en  route,”  it 
was  dearly  welcome.  It  was  indeed  a most  gratifying  sou- 
venir, for  the  fear  was  deepening  into  certainty,  that  I had 
passed  from  your  remembrance,  like  the  breath  of  the  wind 
from  the  Ocean  Wave. 

I am  charmed  with  “The  Building  of  the  Ship.”  Such 
soft  and  gentle  feeling  mingle  with  true  patriotism,  that  it  finds 
an  echo  in  every  heart. 

I am  reading  Ticknor’s  “Spanish  Literature,”  which  has 
much  interested  me.  I have  spent  so  many  hours  with  the 
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Old  Spanish  Poets,  in  the  days  of  my  happy  youth,  that  I feel 
as  tho’  I met  again  with  dear  friends. 

Letter  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett 


I enclose  you,  some  stanzas,  addressed  to  me,  by  Lady 
K.  S.  Watley.  I know  your  kind  heart  sympathizes  with  me 
in  the  fearful  affliction,  which  has  desolated  my  life,  and  hung 
my  world  with  funeral  crape. 

Lady  Emmeline,  like  myself  is  the  Mother  of  children  in 
Heaven,  who  were  taken  from  us,  by  the  same  fell  disease. 
The  similarity  of  our  fate  linked  the  chain  of  friendship  be- 
tween us,  and  we  felt  at  our  first  interview,  “There  is  no  tie 
of  sympathy  more  strong,  than,  that,  which  unites  the  af- 
flicted.” 

Lady  Emmeline  is  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Sister  of  Lord  John  Manvers.  She  is  remarkable  for  her 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the 
absurd  prejudices  of  the  Old  World.  She  expresses  herself 
enchanted  with  this  country.  The  Granduer  of  Niagara — the 
dark  sublimity  of  the  Mammoth  Cave — the  green  Waves  of 
the  Prairie, — the  Magnolia  Groves  of  the  South,  have  alike 
charmed  her.  But  above  all,  she  is  delighted  with  the  energy 
of  American  Character  and  American  Mind. 

February  6th  1850. 

Madam  LeVert’s  Letter  to  a Friend 

Many  long,  and  weary  months  have  been  gathered  to  the 
Past,  since  your  charming  and  interesting  letter  reached  me. 
I thank  you  for  it  ‘mil  et  Mil  fors.’  I must  again  repeat,  what 
I have  often  told  you  before,  that  I have  never  known  any  one 
possessing  in  a higher  degree,  “V  eloquence  du  billet.’  When 
I have  finished  reading  one  of  your  letters,  I feel  as  tho’  the 
sweetest  strain  of  music  were  lingering  in  my  memory. 

Now,  I fancy,  I hear  you  say;  “If  my  letters  are  thus 
prized,  why  do  you  not  answer  them  immediately.  Listen 
then,  to  “My  cause  of  silence.”  I love  you  truly.  I know  you 
have  had  bitter  sorrows  of  your  own,  therefore  when  I am 
sad  & gloomy,  I refrain  from  writing  to  you.  I restrain  the 
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selfishness  which  would  prompt  me  to  pour  into  your  sym- 
pathizing bosom  the  grief,  still  fresh  within  my  soul.  It  is 
always  my  wish,  that  my  letter  should  break  in  upon  you  like 
a Sunbeam,  and  cheer  you,  if  but  for  one  moment.  Byron  has 
said : 


“Ever  and  anon  of  briefs  subdued” 

“There  comes  a token.” 

Ah ! full  well  I know  this  truth ! There  are  times,  when 
the  Fountain  of  past  agonies,  wells  up  its  bitter  waters  in 
streams  of  anguished  memories.  In  days  like  this,  I dare  not 
trust  myself  to  write,  even  to  you,  friend  of  My  Happy  Youth. 
I have  Passed  a most  sad  and  cheerless  Avinter.  Ill  health  has 
often  confined  me  to  the  house  and  when  I left  it,  so  many 
painful  associations  hung  around  each  object  I was  fain  to 
hurry  back,  to  the  seclusion  of  my  own  Library,  AAThere  among 
my  Books,  I am  ahvays  more  content  and  calm. 

Death,  has  again  been  busy  in  our  family.  Last  AA-eek, 
dear  Mamma  lost  tAvo  of  her  secants,  a Woman  and  a Man, 
(Brother  and  Sister.)  You  can  Avell  appreciate  and  understand 
the  sorrow  we  feel  for  their  loss.  Next  to  our  OAvn  kindred 
it  is  the  greatest  grief.  Their  Ancestors  belonged  to  ours, 
near  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  our  attachment  to  those 
slaves,  is  far  different  from  the  usual  relation  betAveen  Mistress 
and  Servant.  A Northern  Woman,  making  me  a visit  a feAv 
days  since,  remarking  the  traces  of  tears  upon  my  cheek  ex- 
claimed : “Ah ! Madame,  were  I to  tell  to  an  Abolitionist, 
I had  seen  you  weep  for  the  death  of  a SlaA^e,  he  AArould  not 
believe  me.” 

I have  recently  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  in  AArhich 
he  tells  me,  he  is  better,  but  still  the  final  issue  of  his  malady 
is  doubtful,  altho’  the  Physicians  think  him  improAung.  I am 
sure  you  mourn  with  me  the  shadoAV  that  is  draAAdng  over  his 
brightness.  But  it  is  the  cloud  that  gathers  around  the  setting 
Sun,  and  is  dipped  in  the  gold  of  its  departing  beams.  The 
friendship  and  affection  of  such  a man  are.  gifts  I Avell  may 
prize.  Like  Diamonds  they  are  indestructible — like  gold  im- 
perishable. 
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When  I read  your  exquisite  “Souvinirs”,  in  the  sparkling 
“Day  Book”  my  heart  sprang  warmly  towards  you,  and  the 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me,  has  but  increased  mv 
feelings  of  sincere  & affectionate  interest.  Would  to  Heaven 
I could  steal  one  pang  from  your  sorrows.  I can  appreciate — 
I can  understand  how  dreadful  must,  be  the  “Battle  of  Life” 
to  one  like  you,  endowed  with  all  the  graceful  & tender  sen- 
sibilities of  a high  bred  woman.  Ah ! there  is  something 
august  in  that  strength  of  soul  & purpose,  which  rises  trium- 
phant, from  Grief  & Despair,  and  asserts  its  supremacy  over 
the  hard  & bitter  actualities  of  existence.  Your  character 
acquires  a new  beauty  in  your  struggle  with  Destiny,  and  in 
your  noble  devotion  to  your  children.  Believe  me,  they  will 
bless  you  for  your  sacrifice.  You  are  gloriously  gifted,  and 
command  the  respect  & admiration  of  all  true  hearts. 

January  25th  1851 — 

Letter  to  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Watley 

Seated  at  my  open  Window,  with  the  soft  Southern 
breeze  kissing  my  cheek  and  inspiring  pleasant  memories. 
My  heart  turns  to  you,  my  own  dear  friend,  for  your  image 
never  comes  to  me,  without  a train  of  delightful  fancies,  follow- 
ing it  as  closely  as  flowers  follow  the  steps  of  the  Vernal 
Goddess. 

Most  tenderly  and  fondly  do  I thank  you,  for  your  charm- 
ing letter — How  eagerly  I read  it,  and  how  loving  did  my  eyes 
feast  upon  every  word — every  kind  expression  of  regard.  Oh ! 
Could  some  magic  Mirror  have  presented  me  to  you,  at  that 
moment  you  would  never  doubt  the  truth  of  my  earnest  and 
devoted  affection.  I feel  my  heart  can  never  part  from  yours. 
When  first  we  met  my  soul  sprang  forth  to  greet  you  and  I 
experienced  an  emotion  of  profound  delight,  for  I seemed  at 
that  instant  to  meet  a Kindred  soul. 

Madam  LeVert’s  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  children  was  so 
poignant  it  left  its  shadow  over  her  entire  life.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  her  diary : 

Tho’  so  isolated  from  society,  I do  not  suffer  from  Ennui. 
I pass  many  hours  among  my  books.  Those  unchanging 
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friends — those  Magicians,  which  gently  bear  me  away  from 
the  memory  of  my  desolation. 

Many  urge  me  to  seek  in  change  of  scene,  new  thoughts 
and  feelings.  But,  all,  that  once  charmed  me  in  the  world  is 
now  valueless.  What  effect  can  change  of  scene  have  upon 
me.  I bear  with  me  ever,  those  Avounds  of  the  heart,  fresh 
& bleeding.  Like  Borleau's  Sufferer. 

“Sil  monte  a che\-al  pour  ecarter  Y Ennui 
Le  Chargrin,  monte  en  croupe,  et  galope  avec  lui.” 

Where\rer  I could  go,  Grief  \\rould  still  be  my  companoin. 
Hence  the  isolation  of  my  oAvn  home  Avith  its  mournful  asso- 
ciations, is  most  congenial  to  me. 

March  15  th  1850. 

To  Madame  L.  V.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama 

By  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  W ortley 

Our  hearts  are  joined  in  kindness,  gentlest  friend ! 

Joined  by  a strong  and  eArer-precious  tie; 

Together,  in  affection’s  truth,  they  blend  ; 

And  thoughtful  sympathy ! 

Tavo  mourning  mothers  Ave,  alas!  haA’e  been 

Our  hearts  have  travelled  o’er  the  same  dark  track; 
Since,  from  our  cradling  arms,  we  both  haA^e  seen 
Our  cherish’d  babes  call’d  back ! 

Mothers  are  AAre  of  children  loved  and  lost ; 

Children  the  very  brightest  of  the  fair, 

Mothers  of  Angels  in  the  Heavenly  Host — 

Still,  still  Ave  loA^e  them  there ! 

Perchance  a chain  of  HeaAen’s  oavii  golden  floAvers 
Thy  heart,  unconscious  to  my  oavii,  may  bind 
Unglimpsed,  unmarked — from  amaranthine  boAvers, 

By  thy  dear  hands  entAvined  ! 

Yes,  our  sA\Teet  children  may  in  joy  haA-e  met 
In  some  far  off  and  glad  angelic  band; 

And  by  the  light  of  suns  that  neA'er  set, 

Gone  Avandering.  hand  in  hand. 
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Wandering  ’midst  worlds  of  glory  and  of  bliss, 

Y\  here  loveliest  shows,  and  happiest  scenes  unroll 
\ et,  from  those  worlds  still  winging  thoughts  to  this, 
Straight  to  the  mother’s  soul ! 

By  an  electric,  yet  enduring  tie, 

They  may  our  touch’d  and  thrilling  hearts  have  bound 
Still  nearer  to  us  in  the  o’erlooking  sky 
Than  all  that  girds  us  round ! 

From  those  blest  realms,  athwart  the  haunted  night, 

Of  our  sad  bosoms,  they  perchance  have  thrown 
A starry-clustered  influence  full  of  might. 

While  still  their  sway  we  own ! 

Their  wing-link’d  rosy  fluttering  shadows  fall 
Far  thro’  the  new-calmed  spirits  glassy  deep, 

And  make  it  own  a strange  and  mystic  thrall, 

And  moods  accordant  keep. 

Whispering  sweet  tones  to  which  our  being  starts, 

Have  they  indeed  controlled  and  stamped  our  thoughts? 
And  laid  their  blessed  hands  upon  our  hearts, 

And  our  new  friendship  taught? 

Their  clasped-together  hands  perchance  may  thus 
Have  circled  us  with  more  than  magic  chain ; 

Their  linked  together  hearts  may  wake  in  us 
A kind,  responsive  vein. 

Fain  would  I think  it! — sunbeams,  incense,  flowers, 

And  in  such  kindling  thoughts  of  living  light, 

And  their  sweet  Heaven-love,  mirrowed  thus  in  ours, 
Should  bring  glad  tidings  bright. 

O'!  if  the  fanciful  presumption  seem 

Too  bo’dly  soaring,  and  too  wildy  high, 

May  Heaven  forgive  a mother’s  yearning  dream, 

That  lingers  near  the  sky ! 

That  in  a thousand  once  vain,  common  things, 

Marks  seraph-shadowings,  breath,  and  touch,  and  smile 
And  hears  the  wave  of  high  celestial  wings 
Where  all  was  earth  ere  while. 
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This  from  our  loss  at  least  we  both  have  gained, 

Our  longing  hearts  are  ever  drawn  and  raised 

Toward  heights  to  which  our  darlings  have  attained, 
Where  love  hath  all  but  gazed ! 

Hath  zeal,  hath  hope,  hath  science  ever  soared 
So  gladly  to  the  deathless  realms  serene, 

As  hearts,  whose  living  treasures  there  are  stored, 
Scarce  seems  a cloud  between ! 

Yet  Oh!  that  cloud,  impervious  to  our  gaze, 

It  spreads,  tho’  slight,  with  dread  and  awful  pow’r, 

And  hides  a heavenly  Universe’s  blaze 
’Till  the  appointed  hour. 

But  from  our  loss  if  we  thus  much  have  gained, 

Our  humble-lifted  hearts  should  grateful  prove ; 

Grateful  to  be  no  more  to  earth  enchained, 

Freed  thro’  the  up-springing  love! 

Even  now,  like  cherub-parents  of  our  souls, 

Our  children  seem  to  nurse  our  nobler  powers ; 

From  them  we  gain  while  time  still  heavenward  rolls, 
New  hopes  and  richest  dowers! 

Still  let  it  be  so ! let  us  owe  to  them 

Showers  of  celestial  gifts  unnamed,  untold, 

Flower’d  dream,  and  starry  thought  and  spirit  gem, 
Richer  than  pearl  and  gold. 

Still  let  it  be  so!  let  us  feel  and  see 

Their  high-sphered  influence  ever  round  us  steal, 

And  as  each  day  glides  towards  eternity, 

Eearn  more  and  more  to  love,  and  feel. 

And  when  ourselves  shall  breathe  diviner  air, 

O,  may  we  find,  and  clasp  the  unlost, 

Our  beatific  treasurers,  garnered  there, 

Fairest  amidst  a host. 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Post  vol.  3,  1850. 
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Letter  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  dated  September  5th,  1852 

It  was  my  earnest  intention,  to  have  answered  your 
charming  letter  immediately,  but  a chain  of  painful  events 
has  completely  bound  me,  and  rendered  me  incapable  of  even 
writing  to  you,  without  imparting  to  my  letter  the  deep  sad- 
ness of  my  own  heart.  Every  pang,  I behold  others  suffer, 
seem  to  be  like  daggers  to  my  still  bleeding  bosom  awakening 
the  bitterest  memories  of  the  un-returning  Past.  In  one  of 
the  wild  Sagas,  or  Legends  of  Scandinavia,  there  is  the  Story 
of  an  imprisoned  Stream,  which  is  closely  shut  up,  by  one 
Stone.  As  long  as  this  remains  unmoved,  the  waters  rest  in 
tranquility.  But,  if  by  accident  or  design  it  receives  the 
slightest  touch  forth  gushes  a fierce  torrent,  desolating  the 
beautiful  valley  around  it,  dashing  its  foaming  waves  over 
Tree  & flower,  until  its  fund  is  exhausted,  and  the  waters  pass 
away.  Again  the  stone  is  replaced  by  great  labour,  and  only 
the  ruin  tells  of  the  presence  of  the  now  slumbering  stream. 
Often,  very  often  do  I liken  myself  to  this  story  of  the  Im- 
prisoned Stream.  As  long  as  I close  my  memory  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  Past — as  long  as  no  incident  recalls  it,  I can 
be  calm,  and  can  control  my  anguish.  But  if  any  circum- 
stance, any  mention  of  other  “Days  that  are  no  more,”  how- 
ever slight  summon  them  before  me,  the  Barrier  of  Recollec- 
tion is  removed,  and  forth  rushes  a wild  stream  of  Agony,  and 
wave,  after  wave  of  bitterest  sorrow  sweeps  over  my  soul 
bearing  away  on  their  tumultous  tide  all  the  Resignation  I 
had  obtained  by  my  many  fervant  prayers.  For  a time,  “The 
Waters  of  Grief”  rage  fiercely.  At  length  their  force  is  spent, 
and  my  indomitable  Will  replaces  the  Stone,  Over  the  Sepulchre 
of  buried  joys  and  Hopes.  I never  can  command  sufficient 
composure  to  speak  of  my  great,  my  unendurable  Afflictions. 
There  is  an  immensity — a depth  of  Desolation  in  them  which 
defies  the  power  of  written  words,  or  of  speech.  Yet,  tonight 
I feel  a strange  pleasure  in  leaning  upon  your  sympathy  & 
dwelling  upon  my  sorrows,  which  have  heretofore  been  be- 
tween me  and  the  Good  God.  Not  even  to  my  kindest  of 
Mothers,  dare  I speak  of  my  griefs,  nor  do  I ever  beathe  their 
sacred  Names,  save  in  prayer.  But  there  seems  a Mystic  tie  be- 
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tween  us.  It  tells  me,  you  are  sad  for  the  soul  stricken 
Mourner,  and  that  you  appreciate  the  intensity  of  my  anguish. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hents. 

September  5tn  1852  Monday. 

Sketch  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 

Some  Writer  has  said  “Authors  should  be  read  not 
known.”  Mrs.  Hentz  forms  a bright  exception  to  this  re- 
mark. She  is  one  of  those  rare  magnetic  women,  who  attract- 
ed my  entire  admiration  at  our  first  interview.  The  spell  she 
wove  around  me,  was  like  the  invisible  beauty  of  Music.  I 
yielded  willingly  and  delightfully  to  its  magic  influence. 

Never  have  I met  a more  fascinating  person.  Mind  is 
enthroned  upon  her  noble  brow,  and  beams  in  the  flashing 
glances  of  her  radient  eyes.  She  is  tall,  graceful  and  dignified, 
with  that  highbred  manner  which  betokens  gentle  blood. 

She  has  infinite  tact  & talent  in  conversation  and  never 
speaks  without  awakening  interest.  As  I listened  to  her  elo- 
quent language  I felt  she  was  indeed  worthy  the  wreath  of 
Immortality,  which  Fame,  in  other  days,  and  other  lands,  has 
given  to  a De  Genlis,  ova  a De  Sevignie. 

She  possesses  great  enthusiasm.  The  enthusiasm  de- 
scribed by  Madame  De  Steele,  as  “God  within  us” — the  love 
for  the  Good,  the  Holy — the  Beautiful — She  has  neither  pre- 
tention or  pedantry  and  although  a perfect  classic,  and  Belle 
lettre  scholar  and  admirably  accomplished,  she  has  all  the 
sweet  symplicity  of  an  elegant  woman. 

The  lovely  and  romantic  Village  of  Lancaster,  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  her  Birth-Place.  Her  Maiden  Name  was  Whiting. 
She  is  the  sister  of  General  Whiting,  a man  distinguished  for 
his  high  literary  attainments,  and  his  long  service  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  At  Northampton,  she  married  Mr.  N. 
M.  Hentz,  a French  Gentleman  of  varied  & sparkling  talents. 
He,  then,  conducted  a Seminary  of  Education  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  since  celebrated  Historian.  In  the 
early  days  of  their  married  Life,  Mr.  Hentz  was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  College  of  Chapel  Hill,  in  North  Carolina. 
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He  accepted  the  honourable:  Post  and  resided  there  many 
years.  Hence,  may  I not  say,  it  was  ’neath  the  influence  of  a 
Southern  Sky,  the  flowers  of  her  Genius  budded  and  blos- 
somed. The  People  of  the  South,  take  pride  in  claiming  her 
as  their  own. 

The  words  of  the  old  French  Poet,  are  charmingly  de- 
scriptive of  her  writings,  both  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  he  says  : 

“Rien  de  plus  douces,  de  plus  spirituelle,s,  de  plus  salu- 
taores,  de  plus  precieuses  que  ses  paroles ; elles  charment 
— elles  encouragent — elles  ameliorent — — 

Like  the  delightful  Swedish  Authoress  Frederika  Bremer, 
her  Narratives  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  moral  feeling.  There 
is  a refinement,  delicacy,  and  poetic  imagery  in  her  Histor- 
riettes,  which  is  sweetly  life-like. 

The  sorrow-stricken  mourner,  finds  balm  in  the  religious 
teachings  of  her  writings.  She  exalts  all  that  is  noble  or  good 
in  the  human  heart.  Many  of  her  Works,  are  gay  and  spirit- 
ual, full  of  delicate  wit,  like  the  flight  of  a shining  arrow.  Of- 
ten have  the  smiles  long  exiled  from  the  lips  returned  at  the 
bidding  of  her  merry  Muse.  It  is  Home,  she  portrays  with  a 
truthfulness,  which  is  enchanting.  She  seems  to  have  dipt 
her  pen  in  her  own  bosom  & written  of  all  its  emotions,  and 
even  gives  to  the  clouds  of  existance,  a sunny  softness  like  the 
dreamy  light  of  a Claude  Lorraine  Picture. 

More  than  any  other  woman,  I have  ever  met,  does  she 
realize  the  beautiful  description  given  by  Petrach  of  female 
loveliness : 

“II  vago  spirito  ardento,” 

“En  alto  intelletto,  un  pura  core.” 

Mobile,  Alabama,  March  8th,  1851. 

Mrs.  Hentz 

“The  beautiful  stories  from  her  pen,  illustrative  of  do- 
mestic incidents,  feelings  & duties — none  the  less  romantic  for 
their  symplicity — are  equal  to  those  of  Miss  Leslie,  or  Miss 
Sedgwick.  They  are,  Aunt  Mercy,  the  Blind  Girl— the  Par- 
lour Serpent — the  Mob  Cap — etc. 
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These  stories,  besides  their  purity  of  style,  elegance  & 
delicacy  of  sentiment  & poetic  imagery  are  admirable  for  the 
quiet  lessons  of  morality  which  they  teach.  Like  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  or  Miss  Bremer,  Mrs.  Hentz  seems  to  have;  in  view  the 
improvement  of  the  heart.  They  speak  from  the  Soul  to  this 
Solar  Centre  of  the  Affections.  They  do  not  struggle  for  the 
wild  & stormy  events  of  Life,  to  give  interest  to  their  narra- 
tives— they  take  the  peaceful  Paths  of  the  quiet  Home — the 
loving  children — the  humble  church — They  throw  over  them 
the  sunny  softness  of  a Flemish  Painter,  sanctifying  Pictures 
of  genial  feelings  of  the  heart.” 

As  an  illustration  of  Madam  LeVert’s  descriptive  powers,  the 
following  account  of  the  burning  of  the  famous  old  St.  Charles 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans  is  taken  from  her  diary,  as  is  also  her  de- 
scription of  the  famous  Norwegian  singer,  Jenny  Lind,  who  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Barnum  in  his  early  “show  business”. 

“On  last  Saturday  (January  18th)  I arose  at  8 o’clock, 
Threw  on  my  “robe  de  Chambre”,  and  seated  myself  to  write 
a note.  In  a few  moments  a singular  oppression  seized  me, 
and  turning  around  I perceived  a dense  cloud  of  smoke  issueing 
from  under  my  bed.  I ran  out  into  the  Corridor,  and  gave  the 
alarm  of  Fire  i Several  Irish  servants  came  to  me,  and  said 
“Oh  ! and  faith  why  is  yes  frightened,  the  smoke  comes  down 
the  Chimney,  from  the  room  below.”  I was  in  the  fifth  story, 
just  under  the  roof,  and  I concluded,  as  the  atmosphere  was 
heavy,  that  the  smoke  refused  to  ascend,  and  rolled  down  the 
Chimnies,  where,  there  were  no  fires  to  impede  its  entrance. 
The  thick  black  smoke,  so  filled  the  apartment,  that  I sent  to 
the  Proprietor  and  begged  he  would  come  up  & examine  the 
room  and  give  me  another,  wherein,  I could  make  my  toilette, 
(for  all  this  time,  I was  standing  in  my  undress,  bare  feet,  & 
in  the  cold  Corridor.)  The  Master  of  the  Hotel  sent  word 
there  was  no  danger  of  fire,  and  every  room  was  occupied.  I 
therefore  gathered  up  my  paraphenalia  for  the  morning,  ran 
down  three  flights  of  steps  to  Mrs.  G’s  room,  where  I pre- 
pared for  breakfast.  At  eleven,  I accompanied  Mrs.  G.  to 
Mrs.  C’s  about  one  mile  from  the  St.  Charles,  where  dear  Miss 
Bremer  was  staying.  I purposed  departing  at  three,  and  went 
to  Miss  Bremer  to  give  her  a last  sitting  for  my  Miniature, 
which  she  was  painting.  We  had  not  been  there  more  than 
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half  an  hour,  when  the  tydings  came,  that  the  St.  Charles  was 
on  fire ! Mrs.  G.  Hurried  away,  & I sent  my  servant  Betsy, 
to  endeavor  to  save  my  Trunks.  When  she  reached  the  St. 
Charles  the  floor  of  my  room  had  fallen  in  (as  the  fire  de- 
clared itself  on  the  roof  just  one  room  from  mine.)  She  was 
quite  frantic,  and  thought  all  was  lost,  as  I had  $500  in  my 
trunk,  I intending  employing  in  my  “Cuba  Expedition.”  My 
lucky  Star  however,  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Augustus 
Meshem,  missing  me  from  the  Parlour,  rushed  to  my  room, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  saved  my  baggage,  for  which  I gave 
him  ten  thousand  thanks. 

I quietly  sat  to  Miss  Bremer,  until  she  had  completed  the 
Picture,  and  then  drove  down  to  the  St.  Charles,  accompanied 
by  a friend.  When  we  were  within  six  squares  of  the  Hotel, 
we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Carriage.  Mrs.  W.  endea- 
voured to  persuade  me,  to  return  home  with  her.  But  I said, 
no,  no,  if  the  St.  Charles,  is  doomed  to  ashes,  I am  resolved 
to  be  in  at  “The  Death.”  We  wended  our  way  slowly  through 
the  crowd.  Thousands  & tens  of  thousands  of  persons  filled 
the  streets.  When  we  neared  the  noble  Edifice,  I looked  at  the 
magnificent  Dome,  a deep  black  mass,  like  a funeral  Pall  rested 
upon  it.  Soon,  a bright  serpent-like  flame,  sprang  through 
the  Cupola,  high  into  the  Heavens.  The  cloud  parted,  and 
rolled  away.  The  sun  shone  forth,  and  its  beams  lingered 
lovingly  upon  the  glittering  Dome.  As  I gazed  upon  it,  there 
came  a crash  such  as  ears  have  rarely  heard.  The  Dome  had 
fallen ! Then  arose,  a wild  wail  of  sorrow,  from  the  multitude, 
(numbering  more  than  50,000  persons.)  Above  the  terrific 
crash  was  heard  this  cry  of  despair.  Thus  in  early  day,  was 
destroyed  this  graceful  Dome ! By  making  a long  detour  I 
reached  the  Balcony  of  the  Verandah,  a Hotel  vis  a vis.  From 
thence,  I watched  the  entire  descruction  of  this  Pearl — this 
Gem  of  Hotels. 

“Take  it  for  all  and  all,” 

“We  ne’er  shall  look  upon  its  like  again.” 

It  was,  in  truth  a National  ornament.  It  was  the  Pantheon 
of  American  Structures ! Never  did  I realize  so  perfectly  the 
truthfulness  of  the  oft  repeated  quotation,  “Blessings  brighten 
as  they  take  th,eir  flight.”  Never  to  my  eyes  had  the  splendid 
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Edifice  appeared  so  beautiful,  as  when  all  its  admirable  pro- 
portions were  cased  in  fire,  relieved  by  an  intensely  black  sky. 
It  was  the  most  wildly  grand  & awfully  magnificent  spectacle, 
imagination  can  picture.  It  combined  all  the  granduer  of  a 
Conflagration  with  the  horrors  of  an  Earthquake.  As  the 
Portico  with  its  graceful  columns,  and  exquisite  statuary  fell 
to  the  earth,  the  houses  around  trembled  & rocked.  For  hours 
I watched  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Every  portion  of  the 
Building  was  destroyed  e’er  the  “Parlour”  was  touched.  Ah! 
no  language  can  describe  the  years  of  Memory,  that  crowded 
into  that  brief  space.  All  the  happy  scenes  of  bye  gone  years 
passed  before  my  mental  vision,  arrayed  in  the  brightness  of 
their  first  enjoyment.  As  I gazed  upon  the  destruction  of  all 
once  so  beautiful,  I likened  it  to  my  own  Destiny.  There  was 
a time  when  Life  was  bright  as  a dream  of  “Fairy  Land”,  and, 
now,  mid  crushed  Hopes,  and  blighted  feelings  I stand  wrecked 
in  happiness,  with  no  visions  of  future  joy  to  gladden  my  soul. 
Alas  ! thus  pass  away  all  that  is  dearest,  truest  & brightest.  — 
The  wail  for  the  lost  St.  Charles,  finds  an  Echo  throughout 
the  country.  How  many  have  spent  their  most  joyous  days 
within  its  walls. 

January  31st  1851. 


Jenny  Lind 

“Words  cannot  shadow  forth  the  charms  of  the  matchless 
voice  of  Jenny  Lind.  The  music  seems  to  gush  from  her 
throat  in  rills  of  song,  until  the  whole  air  is  full  of  harmony. 
In  the  Trio  with  the  Flutes,  her  voice  mingles  with  the  tones 
of  the  instruments,  sweeter,  higher,  and  clearer  than  their  most 
delicious  notes.  The  Swedish  Mountain  Song  is  a miracle  of 
beauty.  In  it,  she  imitates  the  “Herdsman’s”  call  for  his 
flocks,  echo  takes  up  the  strain,  and  repeats  it  O’er  again.  The 
last  notes  die  away  in  silence  so  enchantingly,  you  can  but 
exclaim,  “There  is  no  sound  so  sweet.”  Nothing  that  I have 
ever  heard — no  sound  of  Earth  or  air,  resembles  it,  save  the 
Mysterious  Music  of  Pascagoula  Bay. 

The  Bird  Song  is  exquisite.  The  joyous  gay  warble  of 
the  merry  bird  is  as  perfectly  heard,  as  tho’  you  wandered 
amid  the  deep  Forests,  and  mountain  glades  of  Sweden.  Her 
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face  is  lighted  up  with  a beautiful  sunny  smile  and  the  sweet 
tones  of  “I  am  singing,  I must  be  singing”  fall  like  pearls, 
from  the  rosy  portals  of  her  lips.  She  sings  all  the  music  of 
her  concerts  exquisitely,  and  with  the  most  finished  science, 
and  taste,  but,  it  is  in  the  melodies  of  her  Native  Land,  that  she 
shmes  forth  preeminent,  and  reaches  heights  unattainable  by 
any  other  singer.  In  the  unique,  sparkling  brightness  of  th,e 
music,  there  is  a peculiar  charm,  which  enchants.  A soft  & 
gentle  feeling  steals  over  the  heart  as  you  listen.  It  comes 
upon  the  senses,  like  the  falling  of  the  rain-drops,  like  the 
moonlight  of  summer,  like  breezes  from  Southern  Seas. 

Her  music  never  awakens  the  passionate  emotions,  oi 
causes  the  blood  to  rush  madly  through  the  veins — or  the 
pulses  to  beat  high.  The  pleasure  derived  from  her  voice,  is 
gentle  and  pure. 

I do  not  think  any  one  has  ever  listened  to  her  first  song 
without  disappointment,  which,  however  changes  into  ad- 
miration, as  song  after  song  comes  to  the  ear.  She  steals  into 
the  heart.  She;  does  not  reach  it  by  a “coup  de  main.”  Altho’ 
she  has  no  personal  beauty,  there  is  a look  of  honest  genius, 
of  firm  purpose  about  her  light  blue  eyes  which  takes  the  place 
of  beauty,  and  satisfies  the  imagination. 

New  Orleans,  February  10th — 1851 — Monday — 

Jenny  Lind  After  Hearing  Her  “More  Than  Once” 

I have  heard  more  than  once  the  divine  songstress  Jenny 
Lind.  Words  can  never  do  justice  to  that  sweet  & matchless 
voice  ! The  melody  seems  to  gush  from  her  soul  in  rills  of 
song,  and  it  flows  over  you,  till  you  feel  lost,  drowned  in 
waves  of  harmony.  To  call  her  a Nightingale  gives  but  a 
faint  idea  of  her  surpassing  powers.  You  feel  the  soul  in  her 
accents,  that  never  breathed  from  the  sweetest  of  birds.  In 
the  Trio  of  the  Flute,  in  which,  her  voice  mingles  with  those 
sweet  instruments,  sweeter  and  clearer  than  their  most  ex- 
quisite notes,  this  divine  soul,  still  exercises  its  magic  influence 
over  you.  But  it  is  not  only  as  the  Queen  of  Song,  one  must 
regard  this  Swedish  Maiden.  I look  upon  her,  as  the  most 
simple-hearted,  generous  & unselfish  of  human  beings.  Her 
spotless  purity — -her  guileless  symplicity — her  splendid  chari- 
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ties  places  her  in  the  first  rank  of  women,  and  these  perfec- 
tions almost  overshadow  the  charms  of  the  singer. 

With  a playful  symplicity  she  revels  amid  notes,  at- 
tained with  infinite  difficulty  by  any  other  singer. 

The  Swedish  Mountain  Song  is  a Miracle  of  Sound.  In 
it,  she  imitates  the  Herdsman’s  call  for  his  Flocks,  and  the 
Echo,  which  the  Hills  give  back  again.  The  last  note  is  en- 
chanting. It  is  low,  soft  and  wild.  It  swells  around  you, 
now  above — now  below,  like  an  Eolian  Harp,  until  the  Theater 
is  filled  with  the  melody.  It  does  not  resemble  any  sound  of 
earth,  or  air,  I ever  listened  to,  save  the  Mysterious  Music 
which  haunts  the  Shores  of  Pascagoula  Bay. 

The  Birdling  Song  is  exquisite.  The  joyous,  merry 
warbling  of  the  Bird  is  as  perfectly  heard  as  tho’  you  wan- 
dered amid  the  deep  Forests  and  Woodland  Glades  of  Sweden. 
— While  she  sings  this  song,  her  face  is  lighted  up  with  a beau- 
tiful smile,  and  the  sweet  words,  “I  am  singing,  I must  be 
singing,”  fall  like  pearls  from  the  rosy  portals  of  her  lips. 

Her  Italian  songs,  are  rendered  with  exquisite  science, 
and  the  perfect  skill  of  a finished  Musician.  They  are  de- 
lightful. They  excite  wonder  and  admiration,  but  they  do  not 
warm  the  heart.  They  are  like  the  “Aurora  Borealis”  of 
Northern  Climes,  exquisite  in  its  beauty,  but  cold,  cold  as 
the  moonlight  upon  snow.  It  is  not  therefore  in  Italian  Music, 
I would  style  her  “The  Queen  of  Song.” 

In  the  melodies  of  her  Native  Hand — in  the  wild  Music 
of  Germany  she  is  pre-eminent,  and  reaches  heights,  unattain- 
able by  other  Vocalists.  In  the  unique,  sparkling  music  of 
her  Native  land,  there  is  a peculiar  charm,  which  enchants. 
Which  is  irresistible.  A soft  gentle,  feeling  steals  over  the 
heart,  as  you  listen.  It  comes  upon  the  senses  like  the  falling 
of  the  rain-drops — like  the  moonlight  of  summer — like  the  life- 
giving  breeze  of  Southern  Seas. 

Her  music  never  awakens  passionate  emotions  in  the  soul, 
or  causes  the  “Pulses  wild  play”,  or  makes  the  blood  rush 
madly  through  the  veins.  A pure  and  happy  feeling  possesses 
the  heart.  Her  first  song,  at  all  her  Concerts  is  in  Italian,  and 
I am  sure,  no  one  has  heard  her  first  song,  without  disappointment, 
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which  however,  changes  into  admiration  as  song  after  song  comes  to 
the  ear.  She  steals  into  the  heart,  she  does  not  take  it  by 
“coup  de  main.” 

The  following  paragraphs  were  also  taken  from  the  diary : 

Mobile  has  been  visited  by  the  most  terrific  Hurricane  of 
this  Century.  It  began  on  Tuesday  24th  of  August.  During 
the  night  it  increased  to  a Gale.  On  Wednesday,  it  continued 
increasing  in  violence  until  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  a slight 
abatement  was  visible.  At  eleven  the  Hurricane  came  on.  Oh ! 
the  horrors, — the  terrors  of  that  night  no  words  can  shadow 
forth.  There  was  neither  Thunder  or  Lightning  but  the  rain 
poured  in  endless  torrents.  The  wind  had  the  sound  of  Cannon 
and  struck  the  house,  with  the  force  of  its  Balls.  Then  would 
come  a wail — like  myriads  of  human  voices  in  their  Death 
Agony — Shrieks  as  tho’  the  Dead  were  bursting  their  Graves 
— Tremblings  of  the  solid  earth.  Ah!  my  soul  went  up  in 
fervent  prayer,  for  those:  hapless  creatures,  whom  I felt  were 
at  those  terrible  moments  yielding  up  their  lives.  There  was 
a frightful  wildness  in  the  Tempest,  which  told  me  Death  was 
riding  on  the  dark  wings  of  the  Hurricane. 

No  sleep  came  to  my  eyes,  & by  the  window  I watched  for 
the  coming  day.  Ah!  how  terror  multiplies  Time!  The  night 
seemed  endless,  the  minutes  dragged  on  as  tho’  they  were 
hours.  At  last  came  the  Daylight  and  I thanked  the  Good 
God,  I was  permitted  to  look  upon  it  once  more.  The  black 
heavy  clouds,  gradually  rolled  up,  as  the  light  came  on,  and 
revealed  the  unchecked  horrors  of  the  Tempest.  Great  Trees 
were  up  rooted  as  tho’  they  were  Spring  flowers.  Houses  were 
un-roofed,  and  one  Square  below  us,  rushed  in  the  mad  billowy 
waves  of  the  Gulf,  bearing  on  their  tide,  every  variety  of  mer- 
chandise, which  their  fury  had  torn  from  the  various  stores, 
all  Front,  Commerce  & Water,  the  three  business  streets  of 
the  town.  Never  did  I behold  such  a scene  of  Desolation  & 
Ruin.  It  was  a sight  to  remember  forever ! The  sky  had  an 
inky  darkness,  unrelieved  by  one  gleam  of  Lightening.  It 
was  like  a grand  Funereal  Pall  over  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  Tempest — Tender  Children  were  swept  from  their  Par- 
ents’ arms,  and  old  Age,  struggled  with  the  waters  e’er  the 
sweet  cup  of  Life,  was  exhausted.  Strong  Men  battled  with 
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the  Flood  nobly  e’er  they  perished  and  young  women  were 
engulfed  like  the  Autumn  Leaves,  in  the  mad  seething  Waters. 
At  mid  Day  the  Hurricane  abated  and  the  waves,  as  tho’ 
wearied  with  the  Devastation  they  had  wrought,  quietly  re- 
tired to  their  usual  channels.  Then  did  the  Merchants  perceive 
the  immensity  of  their  losses ! Thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  even  unto  millions  of  Dollars  were  destroyed  by 
the  flood.  All  descriptions  of  provision — All  kinds  of  fine 
Fabrics — of  beautiful  Jewelry — of  gorgeous  Carpetings  were  in 
one  mass  of  terrible  Ruin.  The  Wharfs  all  gone,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  thousands  of  trees,  torn  from  their  native 
soil,  and  wildly  dashed  upon  the  shore.  The  hopes  of  years — 
the  labour  of  months  in  a few  short  hours  all  gone,  all  despair 
where  “Expectation  yester  night  sat  smiling.” 

August  30th  1852 — 

Madame  LeVert’s  Philosophy 

I spend  one  hour  of  the  early  morning  always  with  my 
flowers  arranging  and  caressing  them.  How  good  is  the  great 
God  in  giving  us  sources  of  enjoyment  in  all  phases  of  Life. 
I who  once,  felt  such  bounding  delight — such  radient  glee  in 
the  brilliant  throng  and  the  gay  Saloon.  Who  was  a creature 
of  mirth,  perfectly  “sans  Source,”  now  find  my  greatest 
pleasure  in  “silent  Converse”  with  my  flowers,  those  “Stars 
of  Earth,”  which  I watch  as  beautiful  unfoldings  of  Nature’s 
mysteries,  and  every  blossom  speaks  to  me,  of  the  greatness 
and  purity  of  the  Mighty  One.  Between  the  world  and  I 
seems  to  flow  an  impassible  Gulf,  and  I often  wish  no  Bridge 
of  Circumstance  may  ever  tempt  me  to  wander  in  it  again. 
With  my  Books — my  pen — my  flowers — my  own  family  circle, 
I feel  no  need  of  society.  Never  has  the  shadow  of  a wish 
assailed  me  to  return  to  those  scenes,  once  so  dear  to  me.  This 
may  seem  to  you  like  an  affectation  but  it  is  a reality.  I have 
not  the  power  of  forgetting,  and  lack  the  current  coin  of 
small  likes , and  dislikes,  which  enables  one  to  enjoy  the  world  as 
it  is.  Altho’  I strive  to  Avear  a cheerful  seeming,  my  soul  is 
still  as  desolate,  as  when  the  first  fierce  Simoon  of  Sorrow 
laid  low  in  dust  the  precious  hopes  of  existence.  How  can  I 
be  happy  or  gay,  when  my  heart  is  encumbered  with  the 
withered  leaves  of  past  joys — The  Lava  of  Time  has  hardened 
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over  them,  but  only  to  preserve  them  in  all  their  unequalled 
beauty.  When  I endeavour  to  remove  it  I shrink  back  apalled 
to  find  them  still  fresh,  still  as  dear  as  in  other  days.  I aban- 
don the  effort  to  obliterate  them,  and  say,  “Others  may  forget, 
with  the  Mother  s heart  knows  no  forgetfulness.” 

September  7th  1852. 

There  are  found  in  the  Diary  a number  of  poems,  most  of  them 
carrying  the  author’s  name.  “The  Alabama”  by  Samuel  Lover  is 
presented  here  on  account  of  its  local  interest: 

The  Alabama. 

I thought  of  thee,  as  down  the  stream, 

I floated,  in  a wand’rer’s  dream. 

As  sunset  cast  its  glowing  beam, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Alabama. 

The  waters  calm  reflected  bright, 

The  golden  glories  of  the  light 
While  stealing  on,  the  shades  of  night 
Came  o’er  the  Alabama. 

The  evening  star  came  peeping  through, 

The  misty  veil  of  evening’s  dew, 

Like  Love  thro’  tears,  its  brightness  grew 
Like  thee — -on  the  Alabama. 

And  sparkling  there,  as  Beauty’s  Queen, 

Resided  o’er  the  tranquil  scene, 

I wished  that  thou  hadst  with  me  been 
On  the  lovely  Alabama. 

And  then  the  Moon,  with  silver  beam ! 

Shed  brighter  lustre  o’er  the  stream, 

But  brighter  was  the  Poet’s  dream. 

Of  thee, — on  the  Alabama. 

The  sunset  bright — the  moonlight  fair — 

The  spring-tide  balm  of  evening’s  air 
With  thought  of  thee,  could  not  compare 
On  the  lovely  Alabama. 

However  far — however  near — 

To  me,  alike,  thourt  still  most  dear — 

In  thought,  sweet  love,  thourt  with  me  here 
On  the  winding  Alabama. 
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The  watch-dog’s  bark,  on  shore  I hear — 

It  tells  me  that  some  home  is  near — 

And  Memory  wakes  affection’s  tear, 

On  the  distant  Alabama. 

Samuel  Lover. 

The  poem  presented  here,  “Once  More”  is  a very  beautiful 
love  poem  but  whether  written  by  Madam  LeVert  or  some  other 
poet  cannot  be  proven  by  the  Diary  where  it  appears.  It  is  dated 
“March  2nd,  1848,  Thursday  night.” 

Once  More 

The  moon  upon  the  West  is  low, 

The  clock  hath  chimed  the  morning  hour, 

The  time  hath  passed,  when  I should  go, 

Yet  still  I linger  in  thy  bower. 

In  vain,  I seek,  with  purpose  stern, 

To  pass,  and  close  the  dreaded  door, 

I meet  thine  eye,  and  quickly  turn, 

To  press  thee  to  my  heart  once  more. 

The  light  winged  hours  have  flown  apace, 

But  we  their  rustling  heeded  not : — 

I saw  but  thy  beloved  face, 

And  all  the  rest  of  life  forgot. 

Thou  wilt  not  chide  me — Fate  for  us 
Hath  few  such  blessed  hours  in  store: — 

Farewell — Yet,  first  come  near  me  thus, 

And  let  me  feel  thy  kiss  once  more. 

Ah ! dearest ! Life  would  be  too  blest 
Were  all  these  pains  & partings  past: — 

These  give  to  Love  a deeper  zest, 

And  bind  our  mutual  fetters  fast. 

Then  let  us,  still  love  on,  and  be 
Our  language  Love’s  exhaustless  love : 

The  days  of  absence  quickly  flee — 

We  only  part  to  meet  once  more. 

March  2nd  1848 
Thursday  Night. 
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LETTERS 

(Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jim  Walton  of  Emporia,  Miss.,  the  following 
letter  has  been  copied  from  the  Murff  collection  in  the  Evans  Memorial 
Library,  Aberdeen,  Miss.  It  was  written  by  Col.  L.  J.  Morgan  of  Monroe 
County,  Miss.,  from  Blue  Mountain,  Alabama— a picture  of  camp  life  at  the 
time,  June  8,  1864,  as  Col.  Morgan  saw  it  in  the  section  near  Gadsden, 
Alabama.  It  has  an  interest  more  than  local : 

Blue  Mountain  Station  was,  in  1864,  the  Terminus  of  the  proposed  road 
from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  Guntersville.  The  road  was  subse- 
quently the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton.  Oxford  Furnace  was  operated  by  the 
Confederate  Government  and  iron  was  shipped  from  Blue  Mountain  to  the 
Confederate  Arsenal  at  Selma.  The  railroad  station  was  about  two  miles 
North  of  the  business  district  of  the  present  city  of  Anniston.) 

Camp  near  Blue  Mountain,  Ala.,  June  8th,  1864. 

Dear  Sister, 

We  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  3rd  from  Selma,  Ala.,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  march  through  heat  and  dust.  Our  march, 
though  tedious,  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  scenery  of  moun- 
tainous country.  This  place:  is  the  terminis  of  the  Ala.  & Ten- 
nessee River  R.R.,  some  forty  miles  from  the  Georgia  Line.  I 
have  nothing  of  interest  to  write.  The  enemy  are  reported  to  be  at 
Gadsden,  some  thirty  miles  from  this  place  with  a large  train  of 
wagons  and  beef  cattle  going  to  Sherman’s  army.  Why  the  force 
we  have  here  don’t  intercept,  I can’t  tell.  We  have  about  three 
thousand  cavalry  here,  enough  to  make  a good  fight  or  at  least  to 
retard  the  enemy’s  progress.  We  want  a Morgan  or  Forrest. 
There  is  nothing  new  from  the  army,  only  Virginia,  which  you 
will  hear  before  this  reaches  you.  The  country  is  poor,  only  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains,  wheat  crops  look  well.  There  is 
too  much  idle  land.  What  the  indigent  families  of  soldiers  are  to 
do  I don’t  know.  Women  come  here  and  cry  for  corn  for  their 
children.  It  is  heart  rending.  How  long  we  will  remain  here  I 
don’t  know.  I want  to  go  to  the  front  or  somewhere,  so  I get 
away  from  here.  There  is  a great  responsibility  resting  on  mothers 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  their  daughters.  You  have  daughters 
and  remember  their  virtue.  They  will  soon  be  women,  be  careful 
of  their  association  while  young.  Teach  them  the  great  importance 
of  their  character.  Impress  upon  them  that  their  character  is  as 
easily  soiled  as  white  paper.  Impress  upon  them  to  beware  of 
men,  never  allow  liberties  taken  with  them,  if  known,  would  di's- 
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grace  them.  Trust  no  one  for  I tell  you  they  will  deceive  you 
every  time.  Impress  on  them  not  to  let  love  take  possession  of 
their  virtue.  Never  let  your  daughters  visit  those  you  think  doubt- 
ful. Teach  them  to  hold  aloof  from  all  such.  Teach  them  the  great 
importance  of  Christianity  while  their  minds  are  young.  You 
have  examples  in  your  own  neighborhood,  a family  that  is  forever 
gone  in  the  eyes  of  the  community.  Live  above  suspicion.  We 
are  all  well.  Claborne  arrived  here  yesterday  from  home.  Our 
regiment  is  very  well  mounted  and  organized.  I think  we  have  a 
good  colonel.  We  looked  for  Gen’l  Gholson  command  sometime. 
We  hear  he  has  gone  to  Clanton,  Miss.,  it  has  rained  here  for 
several  days.  We  have  no  tents  and  take  the  weather.  Our  rations 
are  short.  Tell  Dillingham’s  folks  Jack  is  well.  Remember  me  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Larkin  and  family.  I will  write  again  when  we 
move.  Remember  me  to  all  the  children. 

Your  brother 

L.  J.  Morgan. 

This  very  valuable  letter  from  Jefferson  Davis  to  Franklin  P.  Mclntire, 
was  presented  to  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
recently  by  the  widow  of  Jefferson  Davis  Mclntire  who  lives  in  Gainesville, 
Fla.  Mrs.  Mclntire  was  before  her  marriage  Sara  Hocutt. 

Beauvoir,  Missi. 

8th  July,  1884. 

Mr.  Franklin  P.  Mclntire 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I have  received  and  read  with  sincere  gratification  your  letter 
assuring  me  of  your  personal  regard  and  of  your  approval  as  a 
Confederate  soldier  of  my  conduct  as  Chief  Executive.  Your 
record  is  one  of  which  your  children  may  justly  be  proud.  Suffer- 
ing, wounds  and  imprisonment.  Your  zeal  was  unscathed  as 
shown  by  your  prompt  return  to  the  Army  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted  it. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  did  me  in  giving 
my  name  to  your  son.  Tell  him  that  when  Wilson  the  great 
Grammarian  had  learned  his  letters  he  said  “Now  I have  the  key 
and  can  learn  whatever  there  is  of  human  knowledge”.  My  little 
namesake  has  gone  further  than  Wilson  had  when  he  made  his  bold 
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declaration  & those  who  often  admired  him  under  the  name  of 
Christopher  North  would  probably  have  thought  the  little  boy 
filled  with  vain  conceit.  Like  you,  I wish  it  were  permitted  us  to 
meet,  but  if  that  be  impracticable,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  at  your  convenience  and  from  my  namesake  when  he  begins  to 
write. 

Truly  your  friend, 

(signed)  Jefferson  Davis. 

Letters  from  Benjamin  and  Mallory 

The  following  two  letters  are  published  here  for  the  first  time.  Their 
historical  importance  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  are  official  letters 
from  members  of  the  Confederate  States  Cabinet.  Both  Mallory  and  Ben- 
jamin were  confronted  with  overwhelming  tasks  which  were  performed  with 
sustained  loyalty  and  devotion. 

CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

War  Department. 

Richmond,  Oct.  21,  1861. 

His  Excellency, 

Henry  T.  Clark, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sir. 

Your  letter  of  16th  inst.  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  lead  for 
the  Government  has  been  received. 

I thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  subject  has  already  been  considered,  and  measures  taken  to 
supply  our  wants  from  the  very  sources  which  your  correspondent 
suggests.  We  have  already  a large  quantity  of  lead  from  those 
mines  on  the  way  to  Memphis. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  obdt.  Servt. 

J.  P.  Benjamin 
Acting  Sec.  W ar. 
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CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Navy  Department. 

Montgomery,  April  2d,  1861. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Swain 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Sir: 

Your  letter  of  17th  inst.  making  application  for  the  position  of 
Midshipman  in  the  C.  S.  Navy  has  been  received. 

Your  name  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  applications  for 
Midshipman’s  warrants  and  when  such  appointments  are  to  be 
made  from  civil  life,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  with  other 
applicants. 

Appointments  to  that  grade  have  been  confined  thus  far  to 
those  who  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  consequence  of  the' 
secession  of  the  Confederate  States.— 

I am  Respectfully, 

Your  Obdt.  Servt. 

S.  R.  Mallory 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  three  following  letters  were  found  at  Old  Burnt  Corn  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, and  comprise  a part  of  the  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Watkins  papers,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  through  the  courtesy 
of  D.  L.  McCall,  of  Monroeville. 

The  letter  dated  at  Corinth,  from  W.  B.  H.  Howard  is  to  his  sister, 
widow  of  Doctor  John  Watkins,  (the  father  of  Doctor  Benjamin  F.,),  who 
died  in  1853.  The  reference  to  Mr.  Lett  is  to  one  of  her  sons-in-law,  Mr. 
Lett  Mosley. 

Richard  H.  Watkins,  author  of  the  letter  dated  at  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois, 
died  in  Prison,  according  to  family  records,  during  the  year  1864. 

The  Boonville,  Texas  letter  of  1866  is  addressed  to  Doctor  Benjamin  F. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Miller  who  has  not  been  identified,  was  doubtlss  a Monroe 
County  friend  of  the  family. 
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Corinth  17th  1862 

My  dear  Sister 

I have  time  only  to  say  that  I have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lett.  I sincerely  feel  for  Betsey  and  all  of  you,  who  have  lost  a 
good  husband,  father  & friend.  Tell  Betsey  to  bear  her  loss  with 
Christian  fortitude.  We  all  have  much  to  bear  now.  She  has  a 
double  share. 

I am  well.  I have  been  sick  for  two  weeks  from  Diarrhea 
from  exposure  before  & during  the  battle  of  Shiloh— but  am  now 

well. 

Lizzie  my  wife,  is  in  Mobile.  I suppose  you  have  heard  of 
Brutus  being  surrendered  a prisoner  at  Island  No.  10.  His  whole 
Regiment  with  the  exception  of  a few,  were  taken  prisoners.  Rich- 
bourg  who  was  taken  prisoner  also  wrote  to  his  father  from  Camp 
Chase,  Ohio,  & this  we  heard  from  Brutus.  I have  time  to  write 
no  more  now. 

Your  affectionate 
Brother 

W.  B.  H.  Howard. 


Camp  Douglas,  111.,  July  21st/64. 

Mr.  John  or  Chris  Ramsey 

Sirs:  I write  to  inform  you  that  I am  a prisoner  of  War  and 
I am  in  prison  at  this  place.  I was  captured  at  Shelby ville,  Tenn. 
on  the  27th  of  June/64  and  am  at  this  time  very  much  in  want  of 
some  money.  I know  that  times  is  hard  and  I dislike  to  make  this 
request  of  you.  I want  money  to  purchase  paper  and  stamps  to 
write  home  with  also  many  other  necessaries  such  as  tobacco  and 
vegetables  and  some  few  articles  of  clothing.  My  health  is  not 
good  and  I hope  that  we  will  be  soon  exchanged  when  I last  heard 
from  home  they  were  all  well  hoping  that  these  few  lines  will 
reach  you  soon  and  that  you  will  comply  with  my  request.  I 
remain  yours  truly 

Richard  H Watkins’  Co  A)  R.  H.  Watkins 

1st  Confederate  Regiment 
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Boonville,  Texas,  May  19th,  1866. 

Dear  Watkins 

Yours  of  the  8th  has  just  come  to  hand  and  with  it  comes 
joyful  tidings,  I must  acknowledge.  Can  it  be  that  the  dead  is 
alive. 

I would  venture  to  say  and  exclaim  aloud,  that  I was  dreaming, 
was  it  not,  that  I hear  the  gentle  voice  of  the  charming  Prairie 
Girl  which  I know  to  be  true,  I will  proceed.  I must  confess  that 
the  pleasures  which  your  kind  and  friendly  epistle  brought,  can  not 
be  surpassed,  even  though  I should  receive  a letter  from  my  Ala 
DUCK. 

I sympathise  for  you,  and  am  sorry  to  hear,  that  you  have 
been  in  such  a deplorable  condition.  I know  from  the  experience 
of  others  & not  from  personal  that  when  a man  is  deeply  in  love, 
that  is  when  his  Mental  & Physical  exertions  are  all  concentrating 
upon  the  same  point,  the  burden  is  severe,  although  he  stumbles 
on  apparently  to  be  blinded. 

I thank  you,  for  your  Kind  admonitions.  I appreciate  them 
highly,  Knowing  that  they  were  penned  by  a friend,  who  has  had 
no  little  experience  with  the  Femal  Tribe  (or  sex).  I will  hug  no 
more,  unless  I can  hug.  “Fashionably”.  I do  not  know  how  to  com- 
mence to  relate  the  news.  If,  I make  any  statements,  that  you  are 
acquainted  with,  you  will  excuse  me. 

I will  assure  you,  that  I have  had  a hard  time,  since  I saw  you 
last.  You  will  remember  that  we  parted  last  in  Selma,  Ala.  and 
I had  been  wounded  the  day  before  the  final  downfall.  After  you 
mounted  your  noble  Stallion,  and  departed  for  the  front  arose,  took 
my  bed  and  walked,  out  to  the  breast  works,  and  viewed  the 
Yranks,  as  the  line  advanced  on  the  City.  A more  grand  scene, 
I never  witnessed.  I did  not  participate  in  the  fight,  being  so 
completely  worn  out  from  fatigue,  and  pain.  I remained  there  till 
the  Y’anks  charged  over  the  works,  and  then  departed  for  the  rear, 
or,  began  to  make  good  my  escape,  which  I thought  an  impossi- 
bility ; but  being  possessed,  at  that  time  with  forethought,  I at- 
tempted to  leave  the  city,  which  I did,  after  being  taken  prisoner 
about  dark.  I saw  the  Command  was  so  completely  demoralised, 
that  I went  home  to  recruit.  I had  not  been  home  two  hrs.  before 
two  of  the  deplorable  demons,  rode  up  to  the  gate  in  disguise.  I 
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went  out  and  conversed  for  some  time  with  them,  they  pretending- 
all  the  while,  to  be  our  Soldiers,  when  I suspicioned  them  to  be 
Yanks  from  their  actions  and  their  brogue.  When  they  left, 
Brother,  and  I,  persued  them  and  overtook  them,  at  a house  five 
miles  East  of  Tus.  We  rode  up  to,  and  began  to  question  them. 
They  suspitioned,  and  fired  on  us,  very  unexpectedly ; not  exceed- 
ing twelve  paces.  In  mean  time  I had  dismounted.  They  by 
Providence;  missed  us.  My  horse  ran  off,  and  left  me  alone  to 
face  the  music,  Brother’s  horse  having  become  frightened  had  car- 
ried him  away  with  the  swiffness  of  an  Arrow.  Just  imagine 
Johnnie’s  feeling  about  this  time,  in  front  of  the  dare  Devils ; armed 
with  an  old  shot  gun.  I raise  her  with  the  greatest  velocity  and 
confidence,  and  let  them  have  the  best  I had.  By  the  grace  of 
God ; I filled  them  both  full  of  shot  from  head  to  foot.  I got  both  of 
them,  and  two  fine  Morgan  horses,  equipments  in  full  (Navies, 
pistols,  sadles,  amc.)  Just  imagine  how  Johnie  looked,  when  he 
mounted  his  fine  horses  and  rode  off  victorious. 

The  Yanks  were  Wilson’s  Couriers  from  Selma  to  C’roxton 

Gen.  at  Tus. 

Well  for  something  else, — I left  Ala.  early  in  the  Spring  for 
Texas.  As  I left,  I thought  of  the  pleasant  moments,  which  I had 
spent  in  the  Old  State— with  my  old  friends  and  companions.  The 
old  Union  is  nothing,  but  a ruined,  sad,  miserable  and  deserted 
looking  place — nothing  left,  but  the  bare  old  bricks. 

It  seems,  that  God  has  decreed,  that  I shall  desert  my  native 
State,  and  live  a Texan,  and  by  his  grace  do  I live,  and  may  I ever 
live,  even  unto  death. 

My  trip  was  pleasant  until,  I left  Orleans;  From  Orleans  to 
Galveston  Texas,  I had  a miserable  time.  While  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  I thought  of  the  present  and  past,  the  future,  and  Eternity. 
I will  give  you  an  idea  of  my  feeling  and  actions.  W hile  the  Old 
Steamer  was  rolling  and  tumbling  & rumbling  & squalling  & 
brawling.  I was  vomiting  & falling  & crying,  lying  & catching  & 
pulling  & praying  and  a thousand  other  mgs,  unnecessary  to  mention. 
I welcomed  the  Island  City,  when  I saw  it,  I assure  you  I was 
then  on  Texas  soil,  where  I had  longed  to  be  for  months  before. 
It  was  then  in  February,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  be  dead,  or  dis- 
solved of  all  that  was  beautiful,  but  I saw  it  was  a fine  country. 
I am  now  boarding  at  a place  in  the  edge  of  the  Prairie,  where, 
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I can  view  the  landscape,  while  I write,  for  miles  around.  The 
earth  is  clad  with  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers.  I will  send  you 
a Specimen,  the  small  one  is  The  Texas  Star,  and  the  other  is  the 
holly  hawk,  both  wild  flowers. 

The  finest  Cattle  and  horses  are  seen  on  all  sides,  grazing. 
They  generally  run  in  large:  herds. 

The  Sheep  are  innumable.  It  is  a very  common  thing  to  see 
from  3 to  4,  thousand  in  a herd  closely  followed  by  a Shepherd, 
and  his  dog. 

Money,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  is  very  plentiful  in  this  Sec- 
tion, but  a man  must  go  to  work,  if  he  expects  to  procure  it.  A 
person  can  make  money  at  most  anything  he  goes  at,  if  he  will  be 
attentive.  Provisions  are  very  plentiful  . There  is  no  camplaint,  as 
to  the  want  of  provisions.  The  Crops  are  not  as  fine  as  they  could 
have  been,  if  we  had  not  have  had  so  much  rain. 

The  Wheat  crops  in  Northern  Texas,  are  very  fine  indeed,  but, 
I am  afraid  that  they  will  be  ingored  by  the  continued  rains.  Game 
in  most  parts  is  very  plentiful — You  can  find  any  Climate — you 
wish — Anc. 

Mike ; I have  seen  several  Curiosities,  since,  I have  been  here, 
that  I never  saw  before.  Such  as  the  horned  frog,  Tyrantula,  & 
the  Santipede.  The  last  two  are  a species  of  insects.  I would  like 
to  have  you,  here  to  comment  with  me  upon  the  country  and  its 
contents.  I will  say  this  much  for  this  portion  of  the  State,  we  are 
always  on  the  extremes. 

I have  fine  fun  sporting  over  the  Praries  with  the  females, 
who  are  fond  of  romance,  and  generally  very  agreeable — 

Give  old  Nick  my  best  respects,  and  tell  him  that — I am  among 
the  living  and  enjoying  my  self  finely. 

I am  engaged  in  business  in  the  town  of  Boonville  Brazos  Co. 
which  you  can  see  by  examining  your  Map. 

I expect  to  go  into  Northern  Texas  this  Fall  to  look  at  the 
country.  Well  Mike,  I have  a great  deal  more  to  say,  but — for 
fear  I will  weary  your  patience,  I will  postpost  till  another  time. 
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HellLoe ! Mike ! Before  I depart,  I say,  if  you  ever  see  old 
Burt  and  Webb  W.  Kick  them  for  me,  Will  you?  - 

Write  soon  to  your  friend  J.  H.  Miller. 

When  you  write— tell  me  if  you  have  heard  of  Shockley,  and 
what  he  is  doing.  Send  me  some  puns  or  puzzles  to  work,  if  you 
have  any  good  ones. 

Please  excuse  bad  writing,  as  I am  very  nervous  at  this  time. 


Letter  of  William  Rufus  King 

The  following  letter  from  William  R.  King  to  his  niece,  Miss  Eliza  R. 
Beck  was  recently  presented  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  by 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dexter  of  Camden,  Alabama.  This  letter  has  remained  in 
Mrs.  Dexter’s  family  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

William  R.  King  was  the  guardian  of  Eliza  R.  Beck.  So  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  letter  is  that  of  a father  to  his  daughter.  This  document  is 
historically  important  in  that  it  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  an  era  in  Southern 
history. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Dexter,  the  donor  of  this  letter,  is  now  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year.  She  is  the  great  niece  of  William  R.  King  and  is  his  closest 
living  relative.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Dexter’s  mother,  who  was  later  Mrs.  Curtis, 
that  this  letter  was  written. 

Washington  City 
16th  February  1826 

Dear  Eliza 

Your  letter  afforded  me:  sincere  pleasure,  I was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  your  location  at  Raleigh ; the  reasons,  tis  now  un- 
necessary to  give.  In  the  Family  of  Judge  Nash,  your  situation  is 
precisely  such  as  I could  have  wished  it;  The  Judge  is  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  and  his  daughters  as  I am  informed,  and  believe,  are 
distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  and  amiability ; cultivate  their 
friendship ; and  apply  yourself  dilligently  to  those  studied  which 
will  fit  you  for  usefulness  in  your  progress  through  life.  I have 
reason  to  believe:  the  French  is  not  taught  at  Hillsborough,  if  so, 
you  will  be  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Burke;  always 
treat  her  with  the  highest  respect,  she  is  a Lady,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  In  you  my  dear  Eliza,  I have  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  my  affection  for  you  is  unbounded — Judge  Nash  will  supply 
you  with  such  Books  as  you  may  require;  and  Mrs.  Nash  is  kind 
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enough  to  propose  to  procure  for  you  the  necessary  articles  of 
dress. 

I received  a letter  from  your  Brother  William  this  morning, 
his  wife  and  himself  are  in  good  health,  they  will  be  in  No.  Caro- 
lina the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  Your  Uncle  John  has  been 
severely  sick,  but  is  fast  recovering.  Your  other  Friends  in  Caro- 
lina are  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable  health.  Your  Uncle  Thomas 
has  purchased  Lands  about  ten  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  and  con- 
templates removing  from  his  present  residence.  I can  give  you  no 
news — my  health  is  much  improved.  You  wish  to  know  to  what 
church  I belong.  My  Father  was  for  a great  portion  of  a tolerably 
long  life,  an  Episcopalian,  and  I am  proud  to  say,  he  sustained 
throughout,  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  a sincere  Friend,  a 
good  Citizen,  and  a pious  Christian.  From  education,  from  an  in- 
voluntary & early  attachment  of  the  Religion  of  my  Fathers,  I 
have  imbibed  the  same  religious  principles — I am  sorry  I can  give 
you  no  better  reason  for  my  faith.  Let  me  remark  my  Dear  Girl, 
that  for  the  sincere  professors  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  whether 
distinguished  as  Presbeterians,  Episcopalians,  or  any  other  of  the 
various  Christian  denominations,  equal  respect  is  due,  equal  charity, 
and  equal  love;  never  therefore  suffer  yourself  to  fall  into  an  error, 
too  common  I am  sorry  to  say,  of  condemning  those,  who  may 
happen  to  differ  with  you,  in  the  tenets  of  their  faith.  Intolerance 
in  Religion  has  in  all  ages  been  condemned  by  the;  wise,  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  very  pious ; and  in  almost  every  age  has  led  to  the 
most  sanguinary  wars,  and  the  infliction  of  the  most  cruel  tortures. 

Turn  your  attention  to  History  and  you  will  recover  abundant 
evidence  on  this  subject.  White  me,  and  write  freely,  and  frankly; 
I need  not  I trust  assure  you  that  the  promotion  of  your  best  in- 
terests is  my  first,  my  great  object. 

With  the  sincerest  affection 

Your  Uncle 

William  R.  King. 

Miss  Eliza  R.  Beck 
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Augusta  J.  Evans  on  Secession 

The  following  letter,  dated  January  13,  1861,  was  written  by  Augusta  J. 
Evans  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  to  L.  Virginia  French  of  Tennessee.  It  was 
written  in  reply  to  Mrs.  French’s  request  that  she  lend  her  name  to  a 
“Memorial”  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  which  was  to  be 
presented  before  various  governing  bodies.  Although  Mrs.  French  received 
the  signaturs  of  hundreds  of  important  women,  both  of  the  border  Southern 
states  and  of  the  North,  she  found  in  Augusta  Evans  a sturdy  and  unrelenting 
opponent  of  the  Memorial.  The  letter  is  interesting  in  itself  as  having  been 
written  by  one  prominent  author  to  another.  It  is  also  interesting  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  typical  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  taken  by  most  women 
of  the  Deep  South  in  contrast  to  the  more  lenient  view  adopted  by  many 
women  of  the  border  states.  The  letter  is  published  in  the  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Fred  Frazier  of  Chattanooga  (grand- 
daughter of  E.  Virginia  French),  who  owns  the  original  letter,  and  of  Dr. 
Virginia  Lewis  Peck  of  Troy. 

As  regards  your  request,  that  I will  append  my  name  to 

a “memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Georgia  Convention,  you  will 
I trust,  pardon  me,  when  candor  compels  the  avowal,  that  with 
such  a memorial,  I have  no  sympathy  what-ever.  I regret  most 
sincerely  that  on  this  subject,  our  views  are  so  widely  at  variance. 
You  have  warmly  espoused  the  “Union”  cause,  while  I,  am  an 
earnest  and  uncompromising  Secessionist.  Your  predicate  of  “Southern 
rights  in  the  Union,”  I now  regard  as  more  than  paradoxical ; and 
prompt  and  separate  state  action,  I believe  to  be  the  only  door  of 
escape  from  the  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  of  Black-Republi- 
canism. 

For  fifteen  years,  we  of  the  South  have  endured  insult  and 
aggression ; have  ironed  clown  our  just  indignation,  and  suffered 
numberless  encroachments,  because  of  our  devotion  to  the  “Union”  ; 
because  we  shuddered  and  shrank  from  laying  hands  on  the  mag- 
nificent Temple,  which  our  forefathers  reared  in  proud  triumph, 
and  which  has  blazed  the  Pharos  of  the  civilized  world.  Presum- 
ing upon  their  devotion,  Northern  fanaticism  has  grown  on 
Southern  endurance  and  not  all  the  diplomacy,  the  consummate 
statesmanship  of  patriotic  men  of  both  sections,  has  weighed  one 
iota  against  the  waves  of  Abolitionism,  which  have  rolled  rapidly 
on,  until  they  threaten  to  pollute  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  “White 
Plouse.”  “The  Union”  has  become  a misnomer,  and  rather  than 
witness  the  desecration  of  our  glorious  Fane,  we  of  the  South,  will 
Sampson-like,  lay  hold  upon  its  pillars,  and  if  need  be,  perish  in  its 
ruins. 
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The  present  attitude  of  the  Republican  party ; and  the  desper- 
ate and  unscrupulous  character  of  its  leaders,  preclude  all  hope  of 
a satisfactory  redress  of  our  grievances,  within  the  Union;  and 
since  the  Aegis  of  the  “Constitution”  has  been  contemptuously 
thrown  aside ; I could  place  no  confidence  in  the  temporary  concessions 
which  just  so  soon  as  the  Secession  swept  by,  would  be  cancelled  as 
hitherto.  The  South  asks  but  her  sacred  constitutional  rights;  these, 
have  been  grossly  and  persistently  violated ; pleadings,  expostulations 
and  threats  on  our  part,  have  been  answered  with  taunts,  sneers  and 
defiance  on  theirs;  and  promises  which  possibly,  the  present  alarming 
crisis  might  extort  from  them,  would  be  kept  with  their  accustomed 
Punic  faith.  I repeat  it ; the  Union  has  been  an  Idol  too  long,  to  admit 
of  its  being  struck  rudely  from  its  lofty  pedestal,  without  sending  a 
thrill  of  anguish  to  every  true,  patriotic  heart ; but  my  dear  Madam, 
the  law  of  self-preservation  is  imperative ; and  as  the  thirteen  States 
cut  the  chains  of  Great  Britain  to  regain  their  birth-right — Freedom ; 
so  we  of  the  South  sever  the  galling  links  that  bind  us  to  a people 
who  guided  by  the  Demon  of  Fanaticism  have  insanely  destroyed 
the  noblest  government  which  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies has  ever  erected. 

The  “Memorial”  which  you  propose  to  lay  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  Georgia,  from  the  “representative  women”  of  America, 
essays  to  accomplish,  what  our  ablest  statesmen  have  found  im- 
possible, and  it  is  because  I most  earnestly  deprecate  as  suicidal , 
an  effort  to  delay  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  that  I must  decline 
to  add  my  own  signature.  A few  months  or  rather  weeks  hence, 
our  rights  would  inevitably  be  maintained  at  the  point  of  the 
Sword ; for  the  coercive  policy  of  Lincoln  is  fore-shadowed ; and 
since  the  South  has  resolved  to  defend  her  constitutional  rights  at 
all  hazards , I regard  it  as  an  economy  of  blood  for  the  fifteen  States 
to  secede  as  promptly  as  possible.  As  a citizen  of  Alabama,  I am  proud 
to  be  able  to  tell  you,  we  have  irrevocably  linked  our  destiny  with  the 
Carolinas,  and  if  necessary,  will  drain  our  veins,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
ignominious  rule  of  Black  Republicanism;  as  a native  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  my  heart  clings  to  her  soil,  and  I look  forward  to 
the  meeting  of  her  convention,  with  a triumphant  assurance  that 
“knowing  her  rights,  she  dare  maintain  them” ; and  that  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  our  coming  Confederacy,  I shall  look  back  to  the  16th  of  Jan’ 
1861  and  exclaim  exultingly,  “/  too  am  a Georgian.” 
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Perhaps,  my  dear  Madame,  you  will  censure  my  warmth  on  this 
subject;  but  my  all  is  at  stake.  My  Father  and  my  two  brothers  belong 
to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Morgan ; day  after  day  I ply  my  needle  making 
sand-bags  for  its  ramparts,  and  cartridges  for  its  cannon;  and  if 
(which  God  in  his  mercy  forbid!)  the  hour  arrives  when  the  Federal 
guns  pour  their  fiery  hail  upon  it ; I feel  that  I would  infinitely  prefer 
to  perish  there  with  them,  rather  than  endure  the  horrors  which  hun- 
dreds of  John  Browns  would  inevitably  stir  up  in  our  midst ; seltered 
by  the  protecting  mantle  of  Lincolns  Administration.  Were  it  my 
privilege  to  address  my  country-men  of  Georgia  on  the  16th,  I 
should  point  to  the  flag  of  Alabama,  waving  it’s  magnificent  folds 
in  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  Gulf,  and  with  a serene  trust  in  the 
God  of  Justice ; say  triumphantly : “let  the  star  of  the  Empire  State 
blaze  along  the  way  to  Freedom ; let  us  conquer  or  perish  together ; 
delay  is  ruinous,  suicidal;  * the  time  has  come!’”  Such  are  my  views 
regarding  the  vital  issues  of  the  day,  and  having  freely  expressed 
them,  you  will  not  feel  surprised  that  I do  not  comply  with  your 
request.  With  many  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  friendly  feeling 
toward  me,  and  hoping  some  day  to  meet  you,  I am,  my  dear 
Madam, 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 
Augusta  J.  Evans. 
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AN  OLD  MOTHER  CELEBRATES  HER  DAY 

By  Minnie  L.  Lard  cut 

Three  miles  north  of  Selma  stands  Valley  Creek  Church,  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  in  Alabama.  In  1816.  before 
Alabama  was  a state,  when  Selma  was  merely  a bluff  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  a fleet  of  covered  wagons  carrying  eight  families  and 
their  household  goods  journeyed  from  Mecklenburg  County,  North 
Carolina,  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  finally  came  to  the 
hills  north  of  what  is  now  Selma,  where  they  pitched  their  tents. 

Agreeing  among  themselves  that  they  were  not  likely  to  find 
a spot  better  suited  for  a home  than  this  “Pleasant  Valley”  as 
they  called  it,  they  decided  to  remain  and  at  once  took  steps  to 
secure  a grant  of  land  from  the  United  States  government.  Then 
began  the  clearing  of  the  forest,  cutting  of  roads  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

Like  most  early  explorers,  these  people  were  devout  and  the 
thing  of  paramount  importance  to  them  was  a place  in  which  to 
worship.  Their  wives  and  children  could  live  in  the  tents.  Homes 
could  be  built  later — and  at  a later  date  many  handsome  homes 
were  built  in  the  neighborhood — but  their  first  need  was  for  a 
church.  Accordingly,  a site  was  selected  and,  all  hands  working 
together,  trees  were  felled  and  a small  log  house  was  built. 

The  rich  fertile  soil  yielded  more  than  these  people  ever 
dreamed  that  it  would  and  a year  later  they  decided  that  a larger 
and  better  church  could  be  afforded.  So  the  little  log  church  was 
razed  and  a more  pretentious  frame  building  arose  in  its  stead. 

Shortly  after  the  new  building  was  completed  in  1817,  the 
church  was  formally  organized  and  the  Reverend  Francis  Porter 
of  Long  Cane  Church,  Abbeville,  North  Carolina,  was  called  to 
the  pastorate.  As  there  were  no  schools  in  the  vicinity,  this  gen- 
tleman also  taught  the  children  of  the  settlers,  thus  launching  the 
first  school  in  Dallas  County. 

These  hardy  pioneers  were  particularly  fortunate  in  their  se- 
lection of  a locality,  for,  on  the  fringe  of  Alabama’s  Black  Belt,  it 
was  a soil  that  would  grow  anything  that  could  be  produced  in  the 
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Temperate  Zone.  They  had  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  1812  and  were  inured  to  hardships  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  their  industry  and  thrift  the  rich  virgin  soil  gave 
abundantly  year  after  year. 

From  its  beginning  the;  Valley  Creek  Church  was  a centre 
around  which  the  social  life  of  the  community  gathered.  For  many 
years  camp  meetings  were  held  there  annually,  drawing  crowds 
from  far  and  near.  As  God  had  prospered  these  people  far  beyond 
their  hopes,  they  felt  that  they  should  give  of  their  abundance  to 
His  service.  They  therefore  contributed  liberally  of  their  funds 
and  their  moral  support  to  whatever  cause  Presbyterianism  of  the 
state  sponsored.  They  assisted  financially  in  the  building  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Selma,  now  one  of  the  largest  church- 
es in  the  city.  They  also  helped  in  the  building  of  the  Alabama 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Selma,  as  well  as  Pisgah,  Mount 
Pleasant  and  other  churches  of  that  denomination  in  the  state. 

In  1857  the;  present  church  was  built,  a handsome  two-story 
brick  structure  which  stands  today  to  all  appearances  as  firm  and 
strong  as  when  it  was  completed,  although  the  storms  of  eighty- 
four  winters  have  passed  over  it.  In  the  beginning  the  second 
story  was  used  as  an  auditorium  by  the  members  and  the  Negro 
slaves  held  their  services  in  the  lower  floor  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Gone  now  are  the  handsome  homes  which  once  dotted  the 
countryside,;  gone  are  the  descendents  of  these  people  to  the  cities 
and  to  other  states.  There  are  not  enough  left  to  justify  an  all- 
time  pastor,  but  to  a handful  of  devoted  women  goes  the  credit  of 
keeping  up  the  sentiment  and  preserving  the  memories,  of  the 
historic  structure.  At  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  a bronze 
tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  the  names  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
church,  placed  there  by  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

Also  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  women,  the  Association  of 
Descendents  of  the  Early  Families  was  organized  several  years 
ago.  The  day  devoted  to  mothers  was  chosen  as  the  most  fitting 
on  which  to  honor  this  old  Mother  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  state 
and  so,  on  each  Mother’s  Day  homecoming  is  celebrated.  De- 
scendants of  the  men  who  thought  it  meet  that  a place  of  worship 
be  built  before  they  provided /themselves  with  material  comforts, 
gather  from  the  surrounding  country,  from  nearby  cities  and  from 
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far  distant  states  to  spend  a day  at  this  venerable  old  shrine  of 
their  forefathers. 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  auditorium  of  the  church  is  filled  to 
overflowing.  As  far  as  possible  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants.  There  is  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental  by  tal- 
ented musicians.  The  Holy  Communion  is  administered  by  young 
men,  themselves  elders  in  other  Presbyterian  churches.  Then  there 
is  a sermon  by  some  eminent  divine  who  considers  it  an  honor  to 
be  invited  to  speak. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  shortly  after  the  noon  hour,  baskets 
are  brought  forth,  their  contents  arranged  on  snowy  cloths  in  the 
shade  of  the  old  trees  that  surround  the  edifice  and  a sumptuous 
dinner  is  served  in  the  traditional  old-fashioned  style.  Fried  chick- 
en, boiled  ham,  pickles,  buttered  rolls,  hot  coffee,  lemon  pie  and 
other  trimmings  that  the  true  Southerner  deems  essential  to  a well 
rounded  picnic  dinner  are  there  in  such  abundance  that  every  one 
present  forgets  whatever  ailment  he  or  she  may  have  and  just  eats 
and  eats  and  eats. 

The  afternoon  session  includes  talks  on  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  Valley  Creek  Church  and  outstanding  incidents  of  its 
one  hundred  and  more  years  of  existence.  Then  there  is  a memorial 
hour  when  tributes  are  paid  to  members  who  have  passed  on 
during  the  year.  New  officers  of  the  Association  of  Descendants 
are  then  elected  for  the  following  year  anel  after  farewells  are  said 
all  depart  for  their  various  homes. 

In  its  setting  of  century-old  oaks,  serene  in  the  dignity  of  age 
and  the  consciousness  of  years  well  spent— of  services  graciously 
rendered — this  beloved  old  ‘‘Mother  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ala- 
bama” stands  as  if  guarded  by  an  eternal  blessing.  Looking  back 
upon  a purposeful  past,  she  also  gazes  forward  hopefully  to  a 
future  of  further  usefulness. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Valley  Creek  Cemetery 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  old  church  is  Valley  Creek 
Cemetery,  the  spot  selected  and  prepared  by  the  first  settlers  for 
a final  resting  place.  These  Scotch-Irish  who,  with  their  families, 
braved  the  hardships  and  privations,  the  Indians  and  other  dangers 
of  a new  country,  who  cleared  the  forest,  built  homes  and  lived 
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worthy  lives  in  this  Pleasant  Valley,  and  whose  good  deeds  re- 
turned to  them  as  prosperity,  now  rest  under  the  cedars  and  oaks, 
awaiting  the  coming  day. 

A visit  to  the  place  where  these  old  pioneers,  their  families 
and  four  generations  of  their  descendents  now  sleep,  proves  in- 
teresting. 

One  finds  there  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity,  a brooding 
stillness,  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  and 
the  notes  of  the  feathered  choir.  Every  tree  in  the  enclosure  has 
its  hallowed  associations.  There  are  shrubbery  and  flowers  in 
abundance  in  season,  many  of  them  descendents  of  the  ones  planted 
by  loving  hands  in  that  long  ago  time  when  the  once  sturdy 
pioneers,  grown  feeble,  began  to  “rest  from  their  labors.'*’ 

The  place  is  better  kept  than  most  old  burying  grounds,  per- 
haps because  it  is  still  in  use.  Occasionally  a descendent  who  has 
gone  out  into  the  world  passes  on  and  the  remains  are  brought 
back  to  be  interred  with  other  descendents. 

Usually  these  old  cemeteries  are  cluttered  with  fallen  under- 
brush and  stones  that  are  broken,  moss-covered,  or  aslant  across 
sunken  graves.  Scattered  all  through  this  enclosure,  however,  are 
monuments  erected  long  years  ago  that  are  still  well  preserved. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  names  and  inscriptions  on  these 
stones.  It  is  said  that  all  of  the  original  settlers  are  buried  here, 
the  Morrisons,  William  and  Robert,  brothers  ; John  and  Carson, 
sons  of  Robert;  Chris  Osborn;  Enoch  Morgan;  James  and  William 
Russell  and  their  wives. 

Here  are  the  graves  of  Caleb  Tate  and  William  Morrison  who 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Under  another  stone  lies  Major  James  Russell,  a veteran  of 
the  Avar  of  1812.  He  also  fought  with  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  Avar 
against  the  Indians. 

Here  are  graves  of  men  Avho  fought  in  the  Mexican  War. 

There  are  some  Avho  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country 
during  the  sixties.  In  fact,  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  com- 
munity shouldered  a musket  and  Avent  forth  to  meet  the  Yankee 
Avhen  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  Avar  against  the  South.  Some  of 
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them  failed  to  return.  Some  of  the  men  who  remained  at  home, 
too  old  to  fight,  lost  their  lives  when  General  Wilson  captured 
Selma. 

Here  are  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  noble, 
intrepid  women  who  brought  their  children  and  shared  with  their 
husbands  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life ; women  who 
bore  their  burdens  courageously  and  reared  their  children  to  be 
God-fearing  men  and  women. 

Here  are  graves  of  the  women  of  Valley  Creek  Church  who 
contributed  largely  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  making 
of  clothes  and  other  supplies  for  the  soldiers  of  the  South. 

During  the  World  War  another  generation  of  these  Valley 
Creek  women  rendered  distinguished  service  in  food  conservation 
and  other  work. 

And  there  are  graves  of  women  who,  through  the  years  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  keeping  alive  and  carrying  forward 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Valley  Creek  Church. 
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TOWNS  IN  THE  ALABAMA  TERRITORY 

(The  following  articles  descriptive  of  Mobile,  Blakeley,  St.  Stephens  and 
Jackson,  in  1817,  at  the  time  Alabama  was  made  a Territory  were  first 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  copied  in  the  Alabama  Republican,  pub- 
lished in  Huntsville  and  are  reproduced  here  in  order  that  Alabamians  may 
realize  the  growth  and  development  of  some  of  these  points  and  the  death  of 
others.  In  1817,  the  population  of  Mobile  did  not  excede  800  persons.  Today, 
the  population  is  78,324.  St.  Stephens,  located  on  the  Tombigbee  River, 
about  100  miles  above  Mobile,  was  “a  town  of  considerable  importance”  with 
a population  of  several  thousand  people.  Today,  the  only  thing  that  remains  at 
St.  Stephens  is  a marble  shaft  marking  the  spot  as  the  Capital  of  Alabama 
Territory,  1817-1819.) 

Mobile,  1817. 

Much  valuable  information  to  emigrants  and  other,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter  from  a gentleman  now  in  the  Alabama 
Territory  to  his  friends  in  New  York: 

Dear  Sir : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  commercial  towns 
already  located  in  the  territory  of  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  eligible 
sites  for  such  as  have  been  established,  I submit  the  following 
view,  with  such  observations  as  appertained  to  the  subject. 

The  town  of  Mobile  is  situated  on  a low  sandy  pine  plain,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  west  mouth  of  Mobile  river,  within  one  mile 
of  the  bay.  It  was  founded  by  the  French  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years,  and  is  older  than  New  Orleans.  Its  population  does  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  souls  inhabiting  1 hunrded  & twenty  tene- 
ments of  very  inferior  size,  and  nearly  all  of  an  ancient  gothick 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  Mobile  are  of  various  descriptions : 
About  five  hundred  are  people  of  color,  of  every  shade, — who  are 
generally  free  and  possessed  of  real  estate,  &c.  The  balance  are 
whites  of  a heterogenous  character. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  French  and  Spanish  towns 
at  present  appear  to  prevail.  There  is  no  house  of  public  worship 
except  a small  Roman  Chapel,  in  which  a Spanish  priest  occasionally 
says  Mass. 

The  trade  of  Mobile  is  very  inconsiderable,  but  is  increasing 
as  the  up  country  settles.  There  are  at  present  15  good  stores  and 
a few  groceries. 
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The  want  of  good  fresh  water  in  Mobile  is  at  present  a serious 
inconvenience  and  disadvantage  to  that  place.  Nearly  all  the  pota- 
ble water  used  there  for  six  months  in  the  year  is  drawn  by 
waggons  &c  in  kegs  and  barrels  from  a creek  3 miles  W.  of  the 
town.  During  the  winter  the  river  affords  wholesome  water  for 
every  use.  It  is,  however,  I believe  in  contemplation  to  have 
water  conducted  into  the  town,  by  aqueducts,  from  a branch  of  the 
above  named  creek,  whose  fountain  is  said  to  admit  of  it  about 
four  miles  from  Mobile. 

With  respect  to  the  facilities  of  ship  navigation  to  Mobile  they 
are  not  so  great  as  could  be  desired. 

Although  Mobile  Bay  admits  vessels  of  twenty  feet  draught, 
and  those  of  fifteen  can  ascend  within  ten  miles  of  its  head ; yet 
those  over  12  feet  cannot  enter  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River.  Owing 
to  the  shoalness  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  no  town  can  be  erected 
below  the  outlets  of  the  river;  consequently  the  seaport  for  the 
Alabama  Territory  must  inevitably  be  on  the  river ; and  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  crookedness  of  the  river,  and  the  impossibility 
of  ascending  them  with  practical  economy  with  Atlantic  shipping, 
the  emporium  of  trade  upon  these  waters  will  forever  be  confined 
to  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Whether  the  town  of  Mobile  is  to  become  the  great  commer- 
cial city,  which  appears  to  be  rising  up  at  the  outlet  of  the  extensive 
and  interesting  waters  of  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  or  some  other 
place,  time  will  soon  determine. 

However  respectable  the  town  of  Mobile  has  become  by  its 
great  age , the  Americans,  who  are  emigrating  to  that  country  seem 
generally  to  turn  their  attention  to  a new  town  laid  out,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Act  the  Territorial  Legislature,  on  the  east  channel 
of  the  Mobile  river. 

This  is  styled  in  the  law  the  “Town  of  Blakeley”.  It  lies  six  miles 
north  of  Mobile  Bay  on  the  east  margin  of  the  main  ship  channel 
of  Mobile  River;  which  from  near  Fort  Stoddart  down  to  the  Bay, 
is  demoninated  “Tensa”.  This  channel  subdivides  in  iront  of 
Blakely,  and  its  principle  mouth  runs  south-westwardly  to  near 
the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  Bay,  where  it  forms  an  injunction 
with  Spanish  River,  (which  is  the  main  channel  into  Mobile.)  and 
both  make  one  common  channel  over  the  bar,  12  feet  deep  at  high 
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water ; there  being  but  two  feet  flow  of  tide  ordinarily  and  but  one 
flood  and  one  ebb  in  24  hours  in  Mobile  Bay.  The  other  four 
mouths  of  Mobile  river  have  not  more  than  8 or  9 feet  at  high 
water  on  their  bars.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  8 feet  of  water 
must  pass  up  Spanish  river,  (which  is  the  third  mouth  from  the 
high  land)  and  double  an  island  six  miles  north  of  Mobile,  and 
then  in  a northerly  wind,  drop  down  to  town.  Vessels  of  the  same 
draft  pass  directly  from  the  sea  into  the  port  of  Blakeley,  without  the 
least  delay.  The  harbor  of  Blakeley,  is  spacious  convenient  and 
secure,  having  bold  shores  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  land  locked 
close  in.  The  highlands  on  which  the  town  stands,  shield  the 
shipping  entirely  from  easterly  and  southerly  gales,  (the  only  dan- 
gerous winds  in  the  Mobile  Bay.) 

The  town  of  Blakeley  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  99 
feet  wide  running  at  right  angles,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  two  general  branches  of  land;  the  one  in  front 
on  the  river  (3000  feet  from  the  margin  is  25  feet  in  height  above 
tide  water ; then  about  one  quarter  of  a mile  back  the  ground  rises 
gradually  for  half  a mile,  till  it  gains  an  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  of  one  hundred  feet — a beautiful  plane  into  a ridge  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  high  water  marks. 

No  town  in  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  than  Blakely.  A great  multitude  of  never  failing  copious 
springs  of  the  purest  water  issue  from  the  high  table  of  land  within 
the  plat  of  the  town,  as  well  as  from  the  high  ridge  in  its  rear.  So 
that  however  extensive  the  town  may,  by  means  of  aqueducts,  be 
accommodated  with  a plenty  of  the  best  of  water.  Such  a privilege 
is  rarely  to  be  realized  in  seaports,  especially  in  so  warm  a climate 
as  that  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  numerous  groves  of  majectice 
live  oaks,  interspersed  over  the  cite  of  Blakely,  will,  with  judicious 
reservations  of  such  as  fall  within  the  streets,  not  only  become  a 
great  ornament  to  the  town,  but  be  a source  of  much  comfort  to 
the  inhabitants  during  the  influence  of  an  almost  vertical  sun. 

This  promising  town  is  rapidly  improving — Some  of  the  prin- 
ciple merchants  at  Mobile,  and  also  several  mercantile  gentlemen 
from  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  have  recent- 
ly purchased  lots  of  original  proprietors,  and  are  now  erecting  suit- 
able warehouses,  stores  & dwelling  houses  in  Blakely  preparatory 
to  extensive  business  there  in  the  fall. 
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There  is  at  present  a great  competition  between  the  proprie- 
tors of  Blakely  and  Mobile. 

Which  town  is  to  take  the  lead  in  trade  is  at  present  unknown. 
It  will  depend  much  upon  the  force  of  capital,  and  the  description 
of  people,  who  are  not  yet  settled  in  either  town.  For  the  capital 
there  now  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  population  small. 

St.  Stephens. 

St.  Stephens  is  a flourishing  place  and  promises  to  become  a 
town  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tombigbee,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Mobile  by  land, 
and  much  farther  by  water. 

Though  this  place  is  marked  on  many  maps  as  the  head  of 
tide  water,  still  the  effect  of  the  tide  is  never  perceptible  except 
when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  stage,  during  dry  weather.  No 
river  can,  however,  be  better  adapted  to  large  barges  and  steam 
boat  navigation,  not  only  to  St.  Stephens,  but  at  least  four  hundred 
miles  above  there. 

This  town  has  at  present  more  trade  than  the  town  of  Mobile. 
A few  miles  above  St.  Stephens  there  is  a shoal  across  the  bed  of 
the  river  when  it  is  very  low ; but  the  obstruction  is  a,  soft  chalk 
stone,  which  can  with  small  expense,  be  shaped  so  as  to  turn  all 
the  water  into  one  channel,  and  render  it  passable  at  all  seasons 
with  five  feet  water. 

At  the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  (the  east  branch  of  the 
Tombigbee)  a very  flourishing  town,  in  all  probability,  will  ere 
long  be  erected.  This  place  being  the  natural  head  of  boat  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  in  the  heart  of  a fertile  country,  and  being  a 
village  of  some  trade,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  immediate 
prosperity.  The  lands,  however,  are  not  yet  surveyed,  and  it  is 
not  certain  therefore,  when  they  will  be  in  market.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  merchandise  destined  to  Huntsville  in  Madison 
County,  passes  through  this  place  overland  to  Tennessee  River. 
I think  these  falls  are  three  hundred  miles  by  water  from  St. 
Stephens.  On  the  main  Tombigbee  no  place  is  yet  located  for  a 
town  as  I recollect. 

At  fort  CLAIBORNE,  on  the  Alabama  river,  one  hundred 
miles  from  Mobile  by  land,  and  forty  miles  east  of  St.  Stephens,  a 
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considerable  village  has  been  made  since  the  war,  where  there  is 
a brisk  retail  trade  to  the  settlement  in  its  vicinity.  It  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  on  very  elevated  ground,  called  the  Alabama 
heights. 

The  Town  of  Jackson 

The  Town  of  Jackson  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Tombigbee,  ten 
miles  below  St.  Stephens,  near  what  is  called  Bassetts  creek.  It 
is  regularly  lain  out  and  incorporated ; has  8 or  ten  stores,  and  is  a 
handsome  place  and  well  watered. 

At  the  falls  of  the  C’ahaba  river,  which  runs  into  Alabama, 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Fort  Claiborne  from  the  north 
west,  and  is  a fellow  to  the  Black  Warrior,  a town  of  some  im- 
portance will  probably  be  established  when  the  lands  are  sold. 
Boats  ascend  to  this  place  with  facility,  except  in  dry  times.  Con- 
siderable settlement  are  making  on  this  river. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  or  in  its  vicinity,  an  important 
town  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  located.  The  lands  are  now  selling 
at  Milledgeville  in  Georgia;  and  the  most  extensive  body  of  good 
land  lies  east  of  Alabama,  and  above  this  place  of  any  part  of  the 
Creek  cession. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  a large  town  would  be 
forthwith  springing  up  at  Fort  Jackson,  in  the  fork  of  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers;  but  as  the  Indian  boundry  is  within  ten  miles 
of  that  place,  in  my  opinion  it  will  not  be  the  case  till  the  United 
States  acquire  the  lands  up  those  rivers.  Fort  Jackson  is  five 
hundred  miles  from  Mobile  by  the  meanders  of  the  river,  and  good 
barge  navigation  extends  to  that  place  at  all  seasons. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  where  very  flourishing  inland  town 
is  to  be  permanent  in  a new  country;  so  much  depends  on  the  effect 
of  capital  and  leading  roads,  where  head  of  navigation  does  not 
settle  the  question. 

Great  speculations  are  constantly  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
adventurers  with  regard  to  the  location  of  towns  and  every  dis- 
cerning prudent  man  will  calculate  for  himself  on  this  subject. 

Huntsville,  in  Madison  county,  and  now  in  the  ALABAMA 
Territory  is  a very  prosperous  inland  town;  it  lies  north  of  the 
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Great  Bend  of  Tennessee  river,  near  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  or 
south  line  of  Tennessee.  The  extensive  bodies  of  land  of  the  first 
quality,  which  surround  it,  will  insure  its  permanent  prosperity. 

Its  population  was,  according  to  a census  taken  last  year, 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  souls,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were 
whites.  Madison  County  is  twenty  three  miles  square,  has  been 
settled  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  as  I have  been  informed,  raised 
last  year  ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Huntsville  has  upwards  of 
thirty  stores  in  it.  The  planters  in  the  county  have  become  wealthy 
by  their  own  industry  in  a few  years,  in  the  worst  of  times. 

Though  slavery  is  tolerated  in  the  Alabama  Territory,  there 
are  but  few  slaves  in  Madison  County ; their  cotton  is  chiefly  raised 
by  the  whites  which  is  a proof  that  this  valuable  staple  of  our 
country  can  be  raised  in  abundance  without  the  labor  of  slaves. 

The  purchase  from  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  last  fall,  of  terri- 
tory sufficient  for  six  counties  as  large  as  Madison,  each,  which 
lies  on  both  sides  of  Tennessee  river,  about  the  Muscle  Shoals,  open 
another  great  field  for  enterprising  people  of  all  descriptions : 

This  extensive  body  of  land  lies  within  the  Alabama  Territory. 
The  trade  not  only  of  the  north  part  of  our  territory  will  pass  into 
the  waters  of  Mobile,  but,  East  Tennessee,  too,  will  find  it  their 
interest  to  turn  her  trade  into  the  same  channel. 

The  navigation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  is  dangerous  and  New 
Orleans  too  remote  for  reciprocal  dealing,  to  advantage.  Con- 
siderable merchandise  has  already  passed  into  Huntsville,  by  way 
of  Mobile  and  the  Black  Warrior,  on  much  better  terms  than  on 
the  former  routes. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  territory  of  Alabama  the 
vast  bodies  of  fertile  lands  every  few  months  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket, the  principal  part  of  which  will  be  purchased  at  two  dollars 
per  acre,  in  a country  too,  which  is  congenial  to  the  culture  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  staples  the  planter  can  raise ; privileged  with 
three  noble  rivers  of  extensive,  easy  and  safe  navigation — blessed 
also,  with  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  in  the  world  where 
the  delicious  products  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  are  about  to  flow 
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in  abundance  in  its  borders;  I say,  with  all  these  privileges  and 
luxurious  bounties  of  nature,  which  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
fancy,  but  substantial  realities,  who  is  not  ready  to  exclaim  that 
the  Alabama  is  a American  Canaan. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

S.  Haines. 

See : The  Alabama  Republican,  Huntsville,  A.  T. 

October  7,  1817,  Col.  1,  Page  1,  Vol.  2,  No.  6. 

St.  Stephens  July  25,  1817 

In  the  present  dearth  of  news,  we  conceive  that  our  paper 
could  not  be  more  usefully  devoted,  than  in  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic a picture  of  the  great  progress  of  our  country  is  making  in 
useful  improvement.  Three  years  since,  rarely  an  instance  was 
known  of  a bale  of  cotton  being  exported  from  the  Tombigbee  or 
Alabama  settlements ; in  the  present  year  we  have  assurances  that 
one  farmer  in  this  neighborhood,  who  does  not  work  more  than 
20  hands,  will  clear  saving  all  expenses  at  least  twenty  thousand 
dollars  from  his  cotton  crop.  Farmers  have  generally,  expecta- 
tions far  beyond  what  could  be  imagined  in  a new  country.  Cotton 
gins  have  become  very  common,  almost  every  farmer  owning  one. 
Indeed,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  the  country  can  be  taken, 
none  on  earth  presents  greater  advantages.  Added  to  a climate 
mild  and  salubrious,  the  soil  most  happily  adapted  to  every  species 
of  vegetation.  Fruits  in  as  great  abundance  and  perfection  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  grow  here  almost  spontaneously.  Nor  have 
we  been  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  a proper  attention  to  towns, 
and  in  the  arts  which  give  tone  and  spirit  to  commerce,  the  channel 
through  which  our  luxuriant  and  highly  favored  country,  find  a 
reward  for  honesty  and  industry. 

The  town  of  St.  Stephens,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  of  the 
Tombigbee,  is  advancing  with  a rapidity  beyond  that  of  any  place, 
perhaps  in  the  western  country.  It  has  at  this  moment  at  least 
thirty  new  houses  commenced;  many  of  them  would  view  with 
those  generally  built  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  academy 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens ; with  two 
teachers  and  sixty  or  seventy  students,  who  have  since  their  com- 
mencements, made  progress  highly  honorable  to  the  institution. 
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There  is  a Steam  Boat  on  the  stocks,  in  size  and  force,  calculated 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  give  the  greatest  facility  to  our  commerce 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  intended,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  run  from 
thence  to  New  Orleans,  and  return  up  either  the  Tombigbee  or 
Alabama,  as  high  as  Fort  Claiborne.  The  navigation  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee, as  high  as  this  place  is  perfectly  secure,  to  vessels  of  any 
size  that  can  enter  Mobile  bay  at,  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
annual  amount  of  merchandize,  brought  and  vended  at  this  place, 
is  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing. 

The  town  of  Jackson,  about  ten  miles  below  this  place,  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  improvement,  and  we  are  informed  affords  considera- 
ble facility  to  trade. 

Fort  Claiborne  on  the  Alabama,  has  a considerable  popula- 
tion, and  from  its  local  situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  country 
around  it,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
the  Territory.  It  is  situated  immediately  on  a high  bank  and  pre- 
sents a most  beautiful  and  romantic  prospect,  commanding  a view 
of  the  Alabama  above  and  below,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  and 
the  high  hills  which  border  the  meanders  of  the  river,  present  a 
most  picturesque  scenery. 

At  the  late  sales,  a company  principally  composed  of  mer- 
chants of  this  place,  purchased  the  site  of  old  Fort  Stoddart,  which 
we  understand  they  are  about  to  lay  off  into  town  lots,  and  offer 
for  sale  immediately;  many  of  them  are  determined  to  establish 
stores  and  erect  ware  houses,  so  soon  as  the  lots,  are  disposed  of. 
The  situation  of  this  place  combines  a greater  variety  of  advan- 
tages, than  any  place  near  the  seaboard.  It  has  a straight  and 
direct  communication  with  Mobile  bay,  & vessels  can  approach 
it  in  some  instances,  with  as  great  facility  as  the  town  of  Mobile — 
the  same  wind  which  carries  them  to  Blakely  or  Mobile,  will,  in 
a short  time  waft  them  to  the  safe  and  convenient  harbor  of  Fort 
Stoddart. 

Mobile,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Mobile  bay,  and  commands 
a very  handsome  view  of  the  bay  below  and  the  river  above.  It  is 
improving  in  a ratio  with  that  of  the  country. 

The  lots  in  the  town  of  Blakely  have  lately  been  sold,  and  we 
are  told,  great  preparations  are  making  for  its  rapid  improvement. 
It  is  understood  that  considerable  capital  has  already  been  appro- 
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priated  to  that  place,  and  great  expectations  are  entertained  from 
its  superior  advantages,  that  it  will  shortly  become  a place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance. 

The  country  lying  above  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama, 
possesses,  we  understand  qualities  (in  point  of  soil)  superior  to 
those  above  described  and  we  calculate  ere  long  on  seeing  the  rich 
productions  of  the  counties  of  Madison,  Elk,  Blount,  and  Shelby 
and  those  of  Montgomery  & Monroe,  floating  down  our  rivers 
and  crowding  the  streets  of  the  town  on  their  borders. 

Alabama  Republican,  Huntsville,  A.  T. 


Vol.  11,  No.  5,  Page  2,  Cols.  4 & 5.  September  30,  1817. 
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POEMS 

(This  lyric  was  awarded  first  prize  by  the  Alabama  Poetry  Society  and 
also  by  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  regarded  as  the  best  of  a 
number  of  poems  submitted  for  consideration  by  those  two  organizations.) 

Formula  for  Peace 

As  yet,  no  “black-out”  has  disclaimed 
The  constancy  of  stars ; 

The  sun  triumphantly  moves  on 
Undimmed  by  crimson  Mars. 

No  grey-winged  death ; no  eerie  call 
To  warn  of  threatened  doom, 

Can  still  the  sweet  insistent  Voice 
That  penetrates  the  gloom : 

Your  spears  must  change  to  fishinghooks ; 

Your  golden  swords  to  shares; 

And  hearts  must  bow  continually 
To  One  who  sees  and  cares. 

Lucille  Key  Thompson 

Troy,  Alabama. 

Woodsy  Road 

I know  a narrow  woodsy  road 
That  wanders  here  and  there, 

And  loiters  far  from  man’s  abode, 

Care-free  and  debonaire, 

It  stops  to  lave  in  a woodland  stream, 

Then  clambers  up  a hill, 

Through  shadows  misty  as  a dream, 

Meandering  at  will. 

It  winds  its  way  through  a shady  lane 
Of  softly  whispering  trees — 

Where  lives  the  man  who  dares  disdain 
Its  muted  symphonies  ! 

Shirley  Dillon  Waite. 
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Always  I Shall  Remember 

Always  I shall  remember  how  she  came 
Across  the  threshold  like  a shaft  of  light 
Flooding  the  hills  at  dawn ; a lifted  flame 
To  clear  the  fog-drenched  valley  when  the  night 
Had  passed.  I shall  remember  how  the  room 
Withdrew  like  distant  scenes  before  her  smile, 
And  how  her  voice  dispelled  the  settled  gloom 
That  had  envelloped  me  for  many  a mile. 

Never  henceforth  shall  I be  unaware 

Of  her  warm  fingers  pressed  in  my  cupped  palm, 

Or  how  my  eager  heart  leapt  up  to  share 

The  inner  court — the  soul-pervading  calm 

That  lay  like  molten  beauty  on  her  face — 

A lilied  pool  within  a garden  place. 

Shirley  Dillon  Waite. 

To  An  Unknown  Sailor  On  Dauphin  Island 

The  years  have  paid  small  tribute  to  your  grave. 
You  lie  at  peace  within  the  sandy  loam, 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  sea  you  loved. 

How  long  ago  since  your  ship  sailed  from  home? 
Your  eyes,  I know,  held  that  clear  steadfastness 
That  sailors  have.  Salt-water  stirred  your  blood 
To  urgency.  You  saw  the  world,  a chest 
Of  treasure,  open  wide,  from  where  you  stood 
Upon  the  deck.  You  could  not  freely  breathe 
The  inland  air,  and  cities  crowded  you 
Too  close  with  life  and  dust  and  raucous  noise. 
Your  soul  reached  out  with  longing  for  the  blue, 
The  space,  the  changing  moods  that  are  the  sea. 
Now  you  are  anchored  on  a quiet  isle 
That  lies  between  the  bay  and  restless  Gulf. 

Here  gulls  and  other  sea-birds  pause  awhile 
Upon  the  driftwood  cross  above  you  there. 

I know  how  glad  you  are  that  your  bones  lie 
In  silver  sand  cast  up  by  changing  tide 
Close  to  the  sea,  under  a sea-blue  sky. 


EDITH  TATUM. 
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An  Old  Hall  Speaks 

The  centuries  have  rolled  their  mellow  round 
Since  life,  for  me,  began  in  stateliness. 

My  master  brought  his  bride  and  carried  her 
Across  my  eager  threshold.  It  was  there 
She  bade  farewell  to  him,  who  went  to  serve 
His  country’s  wars,  an  eaglet,  over  young, 

Thus  pushed  into  his  first  yet  thrilling  flight. 

I watched  for  his  return  in  vain.  And  so 
My  lady  watched  from  highest  tower  top 
With  eyes  tear-wet.  Then  in  his  place,  his  son, 

A youth  who  honored  well  our  noble  name. 

The  seasons  came  with  their  slow-flowering  springs, 
Warm  summers  when  beauty  enfolded  me, 

My  gardens  rich  with  bloom.  Then  wine-bright  dawns 
Of  autumn,  shattered  by  the  hunter’s  horn. 

And  winters,  death  and  decay  safe-hidden 
By  white  robes  of  snow.  Within,  great  fires 
Which  helped  me  hold  my  loved  ones  warm  and  close. 
So  passed  the  gracious  years  which  crowned  my  age. 
Now  loneliness  with  bitter  taste  is  mine. 

No  one  remains  who  once  belonged  to  me. 

Strangers  from  far  Northern  climes  whose  voices 
Alien  and  harsh,  echo  disturbingly, 

Fill  with  their  restlessness  my  lofty  rooms. 

The  timid  ghosts  I loved  so  well  that  came  to  me 
When  midnight  tolled,  have  fled.  I stand  aloof. 

I cannot  shelter  these  as  once  I did  my  own 
With  love,  nor  listen  eagerly  for  feet, 

So  many  feet,  that  climbed  my  ancient  stairs. 


EDITH  TATUM. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Mumbo  Jumbo,  Esquire  by  James  Saxon  Childers.  Appleton- Century 
Company.  1941.  $5.00. 

Jungle  Jim  by  James  L.  Price  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  D.  McCoy. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  1941.  $3.00. 

Travel  books  have  recently  come  to  the  front,  probably  be- 
cause they  provide  something  of  an  escape  from  the  fear  and 
anxiety  of  war.  Within  the  past  few  months  Alabamians  have 
contributed  two  volumes  to  American  travel  literature. 

Mumbo  Jumbo,  Esquire  recounts  a tale  of  two  Africas  almost  un- 
believable in  their  contrasts.  In  it  Mr.  Childers  gives  a true  pic- 
ture of  Africa  as  he  sees  it,  “the  primitive  about  which  we  know 
little  and  the  modern  about  which  Ave  know  less.”  He  goes  there 
expecting  to  find  only  a primitive  jungle  filled  with  cannibals  and 
wild  animals.  He  finds  the  primitivism  which  he  had  expected, 
but  he  also  finds  cities  as  modern  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

Cape  Town,  the  first  city  he  visits,  is  a thriving  modern 
metropolis  with  all  conveniences,  but  not  far  distant  from  Cape 
Town  is  the  Umbilo  Temple  where  primitive,  Aveird  religious  cere- 
monies are  enacted.  In  payment  for  certain  favors  from  then 
gods,  the  natives  thrust  darts  into  their  bodies,  pierce  their  tongues 
Avith  skewers,  and  AA^alk  barefooted  over  gloAA7ing  coals.  The  in- 
explicable feature  of  these  ceremonies  is  that  the  natUes  escape 
AAdthout  suffering  or  scars. 

There  is  still  an  abundance  of  big  game  in  Africa,  but  one 
may  now  drive  along  paved  roads,  as  in  the  Kruger  National 
Parks,  to  see  the  animals  in  their  natKe  surroundings.  The  hunt- 
ing of  big  game  has  lost  much  of  its  romance  because  of  com- 
mercialization and  modernity.  The  government  issues  hunting 
licenses  Avhich  list  the  cost  of  killing  each  kind  of  animal,  and  the 
exotic  safari  has  become  a modern  trailer  or  station  AA^agron  AAdth 
all  conveniences,  even  to  hot  and  cold  water. 

What  of  the  natives,  those  who  still  folloAv  the  primitive  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors?  There  are  those  Avho  are  still  primitive 
in  appearance,  but  instead  of  hunting  and  fishing  for  their  living 
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they  live  on  tips  given  them  by  tourists.  The  Pygmies,  “the 
nastiest,  scabbiest,  stinkingest  people  on  earth/’  have  a set  routine 
which  they  perform  for  all  travelers — then  wait  for  the  expected 
tip.  Other  natives  often  hide  from  travelers — timid  and  shy,  you 
think — but  no,  they  are  trying  to  evade  the  tax  collectors  sent  out 
by  the  government. 

Egypt  is  filled  with  magnificent  ruins  and  also  with  an  end- 
less number  of  beggars  who  refuse  to  allow  the  traveler  a moment’s 
peace. 

Mumbo  Jumbo , Esquire  is  certainly  a book  of  the  two  Africas. 
It  describes  in  detail  diamond  mining  in  Kimberly,  gold  mining  in 
Johannesburg,  streamlined  trains,  fast  airplanes,  the  modern 
schools  for  the  natives  and  also  the  primitive  huts  from  which 
they  go  to  school.  Besides  the  contrasts  of  modernity  and  primi- 
tivism, something  is  told  of  the  geography  of  the  continent,  as  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  awe-inspiring  Victoria  Falls  and  the  Sahara 
Desert,  only  one-tenth  of  which  is  sand.  In  all  its  aspects  the 
book  is  interesting,  instructive,  and  brilliant  in  style  and  comment. 

Jungle  Jim  is  laid  in  Honduras.  After  finishing  four  years  at 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Auburn,  Jim  Price  and  his  three 
best  friends,  Johnny  Barleycorn,  Honeybee,  and  Ed  Thompson, 
went  to  Honduras  to  work.  Adventure  started  for  them  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  in  thier  encounter  with  the  hard-boiled  dock  fore- 
man who  made  a practice  of  initiating  greenhorns. 

Jim  was  soon  transferred  to  a plantation  further  inland  called 
Chiapas  Farm.  During  his  solitary  ride  through  the  jungle  he  was 
frightened  by  horrible  screams,  only  to  learn  later  that  the  sounds 
were  made  by  harmless  black  howler  monkeys  which  inhabit  the 
jungle.  Drunken  natives  were  always  a danger.  One  of  Jim’s 
co-workers  was  almost  hacked  to  death  by  one  he  happened  to 
meet  along  the  road. 

The  author  tells  the  rest  of  his  adventures  in  the  form  of 
separate  tales,  each  a complete  short  story  in  itself.  He  tells  of 
visiting  the  Village  of  the  Damned,  so  called  because  all  the  in- 
habitants are  deformed.  A generation  earlier,  the  Tocomachos  had 
sent  all  their  deformed  persons  to  this  spot  and  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world,  they  inter-married,  producing  crippled,  abnormal 
children. 
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One  of  the  most  gruesome  and  fascinating  of  his  tales  is  of 
the  cannibalism  of  the  Guaymi  Indians,  descendants  of  the  Caribs. 
Visited  by  a priest  and  a Costa  Rican  woman  during  fiesta,  the 
drunken  Indians  seized  the  helpless  couple,  beat  them  unmercifully, 
attacked  the  woman,  sucked  the  warm  blood  from  the  almost  life- 
less body  of  the  priest,  and  buried  them  with  their  heads  left  horri- 
bly revealed.  The  Indians,  however,  resort  to  such  primitivism 
only  when  they  are  crazy  with  drink. 

The  plants  and  animals  of  the  Panama  jungle  are  described 
in  detail,  revealing  many  surprising  facts.  Boa-constrictors,  mem- 
bers of  the  snake  family,  thought  by  many  people  to  be  so  deadly, 
seldom  harm  human  beings.  The  tapir,  an  animal  somewhat  re- 
sembling a cone  in  appearance,  is  king  of  the  jungle,  being  the 
bravest  and  gamest  of  all  the  animals. 

The  author  in  his  imagination  accompanies  Balboa  on  his  ex- 
ploration in  Panama,  even  helping  him  to  discover  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Jungle  Jim  is  written  in  a journalistic  style  which  uses  slang  and 
the  vernacular.  It  contains  sensational  adventure,  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  authentic  geographical  descriptions. 

— Virginia  Mary  Colley. 

Kept  by  the  Power  of  God  by  John  Walter  Phillips,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1841.  $1.00. 

This  is  a book  of  sermons  by  an  outstanding  preacher  who 
was  for  twenty  years  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Mo- 
bile, Alabama.  The  author  was  born  in  England,  and  his  family 
migrated  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old. 
Yielding  to  the  call  of  the  ministry  when  he  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  educated  in  Colgate  Academy,  University,  and 
Seminary.  Later  he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  London. 

Dr.  Phillips  had  a keen  mind,  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  and 
splendid  command  of  the  English  language.  His  sermons  reveal 
descriptive  ability  which  could  make  his  messages  vivid  to  those 
who  heard  him.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  many  sources, 
some  of  which  were  from  his  travels.  To  a group  of  ministers  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  he  once  said.  “Brethren,  if  you  have  ten 
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extra  dollars,  use  five  of  them  to  travel  even  if  you  can  go  no 
farther  than  Bessemer.”  His  influence  was  great  in  Alabama  and 
extended  to  other  states.  He  was  in  demand  as  a speaker  at  many 
denominational  gatherings.  One  of  the  sermons  in  this  book  is  a 
dynamic  message  to  the  Alabama  Baptist  Convention.  Howard 
College  used  him  often  as  a special  speaker  to  the  students,  par- 
ticularly to  the  ministerial  students. 

This  book  contains  twelve  sermons  from  the  heart  and  mind 
of  this  great  preacher:  I.  Kept  by  the  Power  of  God.  II.  There- 
fore. III.  Jesus,  the  Interpreter.  IV.  Fellowship.  V.  The  Best 
Robe.  VI.  Christian  Character.  VII.  Centennial  Convention 
Sermon.  VIII.  God  and  Sin.  IX.  Salvation.  X.  Loved  and  Saved. 
XI.  Honest  Doubters.  XII.  Wings. 

There  is  original  thought,  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  in 
every  sermon.  Each  one  is  stimulating,  fresh  in  its  viewpoint 
from  the  great  soul  of  Dr.  Phillips.  His  keen  interpretations  re- 
veal this  preacher  as  a Christian  statesman,  able  to  grasp  the  larger, 
more  intangible  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  and  to  instill  in  his 
hearers  the  aspiration  to  live  as  good  citizens  in  that  spiritual 
realm  as  well  as  to  be  good  people  in  the  every-day  life. 

To  be  more  specific,  in  the  first  sermon  the  preacher  assures 
us  that  we  need  not  fear  about  being  able  to  live  the  Christian  life, 
because  God  will  keep  us  safely  by  His  power.  It  is  a message  of 
assurance  and  encouragement  for  those  who  feel  a sense  of  weak- 
ness. The  unusual  part  of  the  sermon  is  found  in  his  dealing  at 
length  with  such  key  words  as  “convoy”,  “garrison”,  and  “de- 
posits”. The  second  sermon  is  another  message  of  encouragement 
which  gives  the  background  of  our  faith  in  the  teachings  of  God’s 
word.  “Therefore”,  with  its  practical  admonition  for  steadfastness 
in  serving  God,  is  connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle. 

“Jesus,  the  Interpreter”  is  the  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  per- 
plexed who  face  the  problems  of  life  and  need  to  know  God  in  the 
interpretation  of  life.  With  skill  the  author  presents  our  problems, 
perplexities,  sorrows,  sufferings,  and  relates  them  to  the  Savior, 
We  cannot  understand  life  without  Him.  The  fourth  sermon  shows 
how  we  may  have  “Fellowship”  with  God.  He  wants  to  be  the 
abiding  companion  to  lonely  souls.  There  is  a secret  room  in  our 
nature  reserved  for  companionship  with  God.  Our  fellowship  is 
with  Jesus  Christ  who  abounds  in  fellowship  with  the  Father.  The 
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third  link  in  that  fellowship  is  to  have  “fellowship  one  with  an- 
other”. A church  is  a fellowship. 

The  author’s  ability  to  make  practical  application  of  spiritual 
truth  is  again  seen  in  the  sermon,  “The  Best  Robe”.  The  story  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  familiar,  yet  the  application  comes  with  fresh- 
ness of  viewpoint — “instead  of  putting  the  worst  interpretation  on 
actions  and  judging  them  with  harshness,  you  should  see  the  best 
in  people”.  “What  a different  world  this  would  be  if  we  all  did 
that !” 

In  the  message  on  “Christian  Character”,  his  appeal  is  for  a 
well-rounded  Christian  life  with  balance  and  harmony  of  qualities 
necessary  to  a complete  character.  Right  here  our  thoughts  must 
turn  to  the  Master,  for,  as  one  has  said,  “One  of  the  fascinations 
of  Christ  is  the  charm  of  His  many-sided  goodness”.  And  here  is 
the  joy  of  it;  we  can  be  like  him.  If  discouraged  with  your 
Christian  attainments,  remember  you  are  not  yet  a finished  product. 
You  are  still  in  the  making,  still  in  the  process  of  building. 

In  his  treatment  of  sin  and  salvation  Dr.  Phillips’  plea  is  that 
Christ  died  on  the  cross  not  only  to  save  us  from  future  punish- 
ment which  is  the  main  conception  of  many,  but  to  redeem  us  from 
present  sin.  Christ  came  to  deliver  us  from  the  bondage  and 
dominion  of  sin  here  and  now.  Who  are  the  lost?  Not  merely  the 
notoriously  wicked  and  vile  and  profane  which  society  readily  ad- 
mits as  lost,  but  also  those  who  have  no  vital  relationship  with 
Christ  even  though  they  are  kind,  honest,  truthful,  and  clean  in 
personal  living.  With  dexterity  the  case  is  presented  of  the  multi- 
tude of  people  who  possess  fine  qualities  but  are  lost  in  fact. 

Space  does  not  allow  the  further  presentation  of  key  thoughts 
in  these  sermons.  Be  assured  there  is  not  a dull  sermon  in  the 
book.  You  will  be  more  than  repaid  in  securing  the  book,  reading 
it,  and  meditating  upon  its  messages. 

— Ross  E.  Dillon. 

Lincoln  Takes  Command  by  John  Shipley  Tilley.  University  of  North 
Carolina.  1941.  $3.50. 

Alabama’ s Tragic  Decade  by  John  Witherspoon  DuBose,  edited  by 
James  K.  Greer.  Webb  Book  Company.  1940.  $3.50. 
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Books  on  Southern  history  written  by  Southern  authors  come 
at  a peculiarly  fortunate  time  now.  Many  Southerners  have  for- 
gotten the  facts  passed  on  to  them  Huguenot-fashion  in  the  stress 
of  the  times.  Many  others  have  come  to  accept  the  constantly 
reiterated  statements  found  in  textbooks  dealing  with  Southern 
history,  practically  all  of  which  are  written  above  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  In  two  successive  years  Alabama  has  made  two  valuable 
contributions  to  Southern  history  through  Mr.  Tillery  and  Dr. 
Greer. 

Before  the  Twenties  most  educated  Southerners  were  aware 
of  the  thesis  presented  by  Mr.  Tilley  in  Lincoln  Takes  Command : that 
Abraham  Lincoln  deliberately  precipitated  the  War  Between  the 
States  by  violating  his  official  promise  and  sending  reinforcements 
to  Fort  Sumter.  The  thesis  was  kept  in  circulation  by  histories  of 
the  Confederacy  written  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexnader  Ste- 
phens, by  a few  privately  printed  pamphlets,  by  one  or  two  books 
of  British  authorship,  and  by  a vast  number  of  Lincoln’s  Southern 
contemporaries  who  had  happened  to  read  the  newspapers  in  1861. 
“Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept”  was  a by-word  in  most  educated 
Southern  households  for  the  opportunism  of  Lincoln’s  administra- 
tion in  general  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  Seward’s  machinations 
in  particular. 

But  by  the  time  of  the  Twenties  most  of  Lincoln’s  Southern 
contemporaries  had  died,  the  books  were  out  of  print,  and  those 
who  had  inherited  the  information  were  so  engrossed  with  the  New 
South  that  Southern  history  was  relatively  uninteresting.  School 
children  were  left  to  the  mercies  of  anti-Southern  textbooks,  as  Mr. 
Tilley  indicates.  Under  these:  circumstances  it  is  well  that 
Southerners  be  reminded  again  that  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  not  begun  by  a group  of  hot-headed  Charlestonians  who 
turned  on  the  starving  little:  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  when  a ship- 
load of  provisions  approached  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Tilley  shows  that  during  Buchanan’s  administration  the 
Federal  policy  was  wavering  but  on  the  whole  as  conciliatory  as 
that  of  the  seceding  Southerners.  Following  South  Carolina’s 
secession,  December  20,  1860,  there  was  tacit  understanding  in 
Washington  that  Federal  reinforcements  would  not  be  sent  to 
Charleston  unless  the  Carolinians  attacked  Federal  troops  stationed 
there. 
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Bui  when  Lincoln  took  command,  March  4,  1861,  the  policy 
changed.  There  was  public  reassurance  and  private  intrigue.  Ma- 
jor Anderson’s  little  garrison  began  its  highly  publicized  campaign 
of  starving  to  death  while  Major  Anderson’s  real  reports  were  denied 
the  Senate.  Colonel  Lamon,  an  emissary  of  Lincoln’s,  arrived  to 
inform  Governor  Pickens  that  he  had  come  to  arrange  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  garrison.  But  sealed  orders  were  delivered  to  various 
ships  of  war  (without  knowledge  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy) 
instructing  them  to  proceed  to  Charleston  and  reinforce  Fort  Sum- 
ter. It  was  a bewildering  situation  and  not  the  least  bewildered 
was  Major  Anderson,  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  plans  until  April 
7.  No  wonder  he  wrote  to  his  superior  officer:  “We  shall  strive 

to  do  our  duty,  though  I frankly  state  that  my  heart  is  not  in  the 
war  which  I see  is  to  be  thus  commenced.” 

Mr.  Tillery  strengthens  his  argument  that  Lincoln  deliberately 
precipitated  the  War  by  quoting  Lincoln  himself,  as  well  as  va- 
rious Northern  historians  and  biographers  of  the  period.  As  to 
why  Lincoln  began  the  war,  Mr.  Tilley  makes  no  surmise.  Lincoln 
himself  never  explained  and  Seward  refused  to  answer  when  Justice 
John  Campbell  of  Alabama  asked  him  the  point-black  question. 

Mr.  Tilley’s  bibliography  is  impressive.  He  has  examined 
Northern,  Southern,  and  British  sources,  primary  and  secondary. 
The  volume  is  fundamentally  a book  for  students  of  the  period, 
as  indicated  by  the  cumulative  detail  and  careful  examination  of 
puzzling  and  apparently  contradictory  data.  However  the  book 
is  well  written  and  draws  the  reader  on  by  force  of  its  tragic 
suspense.  It  holds  much  for  the  common  reader. 

Dr.  Greer’s  edition  of  DuBose’s  reminiscences  is  an  entirely 
different  type  of  book,  although  no  less  valuable.  An  eye-witness 
account  of  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  it  is  anecdotal  and  often 
colloquial.  The  original  articles,  from  which  the  book  was  made, 
first  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  as  a series  beginning 
July  10,  1912.  They  were  based  largely  on  DuBose’s  diaries  and 
Journals  to  which  he  added  the  fruits  of  research.  They  present 
the  tumultuous  life  of  the  Reconstruction,  social  political,  economic, 
with  the  amazing  detachment  and  lack  of  bitterness  which  seems 
to  mark  practically  all  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  War  and  its 
results. 
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Dr.  Greer  has  edited  the  original  eighty-odd  articles,  making 
the  organization  topical  as  well  as  chronological.  He  has  added 
voluminous  footnotes.  In  them  he  analyzes  puzzling  political 
situations,  identifies  characters,  and  in  general  strengthens  and 
clarifies  the  narrative.  Various  maps  and  a calendar  of  events  in 
Alabama  from  1865  to  1874  also  add  to  the  volume.  This  book 
should  find  a wide  audience  in  Alabama  for  genealogical  reasons 
alone,  for  comments  on  people  in  both  the  original  account  and  in 
the  footnotes  are  impressive  in  their  detail.  Needless  to  say  there 
is  much  more  than  genealogy  in  the  book.  It  is  a stirring  account 
of  Alabama’s  great  struggle  to  free  himself  in  perhaps  the  most- 
trying  years  of  her  history.  This,  as  well  as  Lincoln  Takes  Command , 
is  a book  that  should  be  in  every  school  where  American  history 
is  taught.  Excellent  books  in  themselves,  may  also  serve  in  order 
to  counteract  the  anti-Southern  propaganda  of  textbooks. 

— Emily  Calcott. 

Alabama,  Compiled  by  Workers  of  the  Writers’  program  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Richard  R.  Smith.  $2.75. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  American  Guide  Series.  Its  purpose 
is  to  describe  Alabama  extensively  rather  than  intensively.  In 
fact  this  is  such  a book  as  could  not  be  produced  by  an  individual 
author.  Its  vast  array  of  data  has  been  gathered  by  the  efforts 
of  many  individuals  and  organizations. 

The  average  native  of  Alabama  can  discover  in  the  guidebook 
amazing  facts  which  he  never  suspected  about  his  state  or  even  his 
own  community.  The  house  across  the  street,  heretofore  merely 
where  the  Smiths  live,  is  pictured  to  him  as  the  only  authentic 
Colonial  mansion  within  a radius  of  twelve  miles.  He  reads  legends 
of  colossal  Indian  massacres  which  took  place  on  the  banks  of  his 
favorite  fishing  hole.  He  learns  of  interesting  variations  for  his 
Sunday  afternoon  ride,  sees  complete  maps  of  Alabama’s  larger 
cities.  Agricultural  or  industrial,  this  average  native  Alabamian 
can  read  of  the  past  struggles,  progress,  and  aspirations  of  his 
ancestors  and  co-workers. 

In  one  book  he  can  read  at  length  of  Alabama  plant  life,  the 
costume  of  the  historic  Creek  Indians,  details  of  Mardi  Gras  in 
Mobile,  famous  Alabama  plantations,  and  broadcasting  stations  and 
newspapers.  He  can  read  of  the  folklore,  literature  and  arts,  typi- 
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cal  sports  and  recreations,  and  the  religion  of  other  natives  of  his 
state.  He  can  obtain  a detailed  list  of  annual  events  of  general 
interest  with  date  and  location. 

The  facts  presented  about  Alabama  towns  are  voluminous, 
but  in  some  instances  can  hardly  be  described  as  typical.  Some  of 
the  information  used  might  well  have  been  gleaned  from  Mr. 
Bonner’s  Alabama  Oddities , for  instance  the  account  of  Santified  Sarah 
in  the  Rabbit  Yard  of  Uniontown,  or  Bay  Minette’s  embattled 
seizure  of  Daphne’s  court  house  records,  or  Orion’s  gold  rush.  How- 
ever, it  is  all  interesting. 

The  composition  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  an  attractive 
binding,  accurate  but  simple  maps,  and  over  a hundred  photo- 
graphic illustrations.  These  photographs  sometimes  repeat  the 
theme  of  Brskine  Caldwell’s  You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces,  but  also  in- 
clude pleasing  pictures  of  Southern  homes,  busy  industrial  centers, 
Alabama’s  state  docks,  and  natural  scenic  beauties. 

Alabama  will  be  a helpful  reference  book  for  both  the  tourist  and 
the  Alabamian  who  wishes  to  see  his  state. 


— Isabelle  Capers  Laney. 
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GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  QUERIES 

BOWEN — Information  on  this  family  and  especially  about 
Moses,  John,  Abraham,  Joseph,  James,  Vinton  and  Richard.  How- 
ard Bowen,  1063-28th  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WILLIAMS  and  GUNTER — Col.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pick- 
ens County,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Jonathan  Prude, 
in  1825.  Also  James  Gunter,  of  Pickens  County.  Mrs.  Victor  B. 
Wood,  1019  E.  8th  St.,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

SHUMATE  and  STROTHER  — Strother  Shumate,  whose 
mother  was  a Strother.  He  married  Annie  McDavid,  in  South 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Green,  Athens,  Tex. 

TOLBERT — Ancestry  of  one  Jane  Tolbert.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Wood,  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 

MASSE V — Nancy  Massey,  who  is  listed  in  the  1830  Census 
of  Chesterfield  County,  S.  C.,  as  fifty  years  of  age.  Her  family 
consisted  of  three  males  under  fifteen,  four  females  under  twenty 
and  ten  slaves.  She  removed  to  some  place  in  Alabama  between 
1840  and  1850  and  brought  several  of  her  children  with  her.  Mrs. 
Fred  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  2230  Langley  Rd.,  Houston,  Tex. 

PATTON — Joseph  Patton  left  Kentucky  in  the  early  part  of 
1800.  He  came  to  Monroe  County,  near  Fort  Claiborne.  Does 
anyone  know  of  any  descendants?  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hundley,  1808  Wild- 
wood Drive,  Columbus,  Ga. 

McCAIN — James  McCain  and  wife,  Sarah  (Cubit)  McCain, 
came  from  South  Carolina  into  Alabama  and  then  into  Mississippi. 
There  were  five  McCain  brothers  who  removed  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Has  anyone  a record  of  these  families.  Miss  Mary  Z. 
Adams,  Box  965,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

AVERY — John  Avery  lived  in  Marengo  County  in  1830.  He 
removed  to  Missouri  in  1832.  Any  data  as  to  his  ancestry  will  be 
appreciated.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Domonoske,  1200-16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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HISTORY  OF  AUTAUGA  COUNTY 

By  John  Hardy 

(The  sketch  of  Autauga  Count}*  herewith  presented  was  written  by  John  Hardy, 
who  also  wrote  the  excellent  history  of  Selma,  which  was  published  in  1879.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  obituaries  ever  published  was  printed  in  the  Selma 
Times  in  January,  1883,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Hardy.  In  that  obituary  the 
editor  of  the  paper  began  by  saying  that  “The  man  who  was  buried  yesterday  has 
been  first  and  last  perhaps  the  most  unique  character  in  the  history  of  Alabama. 
He  was  until  a few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  active,  reckless,  indefatigable 
seekers  after  prominence  and  gain  conceivable,  and  nearly  every  vocation  of  life 
was  resorted  to  in  order  that  his  ambition  might  be  attained.  The  result  was 
notoriety  rather  than  fame,  and  so  startling  are  the  details  of  it  that  a sense  of 
justice  to  this  and  the  coming  generations  constrains  us  to  give  publicity  and 
permanency  to  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  We  know  that  the  traditional  rule  in 
obituary  notices  is  expressed  in  that  old  Latin  phrase,  Nil  mortuis  nisi  bonum, 
but  if  in  this  instance  any  departure  is  made,  it  is  done  in  a j udicial  spirit  that 
conscience  dictates  to  us  as  do  others.” 

The  obituary  then  proceeds  to  review  the  life  of  Mr.  Hardy  who  was  born 
on  January  6,  1823  in  Dallas  County,  the  son  of  a native  of  Virginia  who  at  first 
moved  to  Georgia  and  thence  to  Alabama.  The  father  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  white  man  who  planted  Indian  corn  in  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Dallas 
County.  While  still  in  his  teens  John  Hardy  went  to  Cahaba  and  worked  with 
the  Hon.  William  L.  Yancey  on  his  newspapers,  the  Cahaba  Democrat.  Later  he 
removed  with  Mr.  Yancey  to  Wetmnpka  where  he  again  worked  with  him  on  his 
paper,  the  Argus.  He  worked  on  numerous  other  newspapers  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Kentucky,  read  law  and  acted  as  a second  in  a duel  in  which  the  principal 
was  killed,  worked  on  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita  and  Red  Rivers, 
was  opposed  to  secession  and  was  so  abusive  of  William  L.  Yancey,  its  principal 
advocate,  that  Mr.  Yancey  sued  him  in  many  places  in  the  State  for  libel.  He 
was  for  a short  while  American  Consul  at  Havana,  Cuba,  was  an  inspector  of  the 
Alabama  penitentiary,  established  the  Daily  Alabama  State  Sentinel  in  Montgomery 
and  located  in  Selma  in  1853.  After  the  War  Between  the  States  he  joined  the 
Republican  Party,  was  a member  of  the  Reconstruction  Legislature  and  according 
to  this  obituary,  participated  in  many  shady  transactions  of  the  times.  At  one 
time  he  was  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  Middle  and  Southern  Districts  of  Alabama; 
in  1870  was  made  Receiver  of  the  Selma  and  Meridian  Railroad ; became  a member 
of  the  Selma  Council  and  according  to  the  obituary,  was  accused  through  his 
entire  political  life  of  being  a bribe  taker  and  blackmailer.  When  he  was  put  in 
jail  for  some  of  his  transactions  by  order  of  Judge  Haralson  and  kept  there  by 
Chief  Justice  Brickell,  he  openly  advocated  Haralson’s  assassination. 

This  extraordinary  obituary  was  copied  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  two 
days  after  its  publication  in  the  Selma  paper  and  if  any  student  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  in  Alabama  history  is  interested  in  reading  the  obituary  in  full  it  will 
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be  available.  In  spite  of  all  of  his  peculiarities  and  apparent  crooked  political  and 
business  transactions  Mr.  Hardy  was  a clever  writer  and  a natural  born  investi- 
gator of  historical  facts.  His  “History  of  Selma”,  long  out  of  print,  is  among  the 
rare  Alabama  items  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  his  “History 
of  Autauga  County”  herewith  produced  first  appeared  in  the  Daily  State  Sentinel , 
August  10,  1867.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  geography  of  Autauga 
County  since  that  date  including  a change  in  its  boundary  lines  in  which  that  part 
of.  the  present  Elmore  County  extending  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Coosa  River 
was  detached  from  Autauga  County.  Among  the  places  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hardy’s 
history,  the  town  of  Vernon  no  longer  exists.  Dutch  Bend  has  no  evidence  of  a 
settlement  today  although  some  families  live  in  the  Bend.  Statesville  is  still  a 
village  of  a few  houses  just  off  the  road  between  Prattville  and  Selma.  Inde- 
pendence is  a small  village,  junction  of  a road  from  Booth  to  Jones  and  Planters- 
ville  and  the  road  north  from  Autaugaville  to  these  points.  Milton,  Hamilton  and 
Ezell’s  Store  no  longer  exist.) 


The  Origin  of  the  Name — Geographical  Position — Rivers  and 
Water  Courses — Timber  and  Fruits — Her  Towns  and  Villages — 
Early  Settlers — -County  Officers — List  of  the  Members  of  the  Leg- 
islature, etc.,  etc. 

The  territory  embraced  within  the  present  county  of  Autauga 
was  originally  a portion  of  Montgomery,  from  which  it  was  set 
off  in  1818,  at  the  second  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
constituted  a new  county  under  that  name. 

ORIGIN  OF  NAME. — Autauga  is  of  Indian  origin  and  is 
said  to  signify  “Plenty”  or  “land  of  plenty” ; and  the  name  of  the 
county  was  taken  from  a large  creek  which  rises  near  the  centre 
and  empties  into  the  Alabama  River  at  Washington. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION.— It  is  situated  about  the 
geographical  center  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Bibb,  Shelby  and  Coosa;  East  by  Coosa;  South  by  Lowndes  and 
Montgomery,  and  West  by  Dallas  and  Perry. 

RIVERS  AND  OTHER  WATER  COURSES.— From  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Mulberry  Creek  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers  a few  miles  below  Wetumpka,  the  Alabama 
River  flows  along  the  Eastern  and  Southern  boundaries  of  the 
county.  The  Coosa  river  forms  the  Eastern  boundary  from  the 
point  where  the  line  between  Shelby  and  Autauga  strikes  that  river 
to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers. 

AUTAUGA  CREEK. — Has  its  source  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  and  empties  into  the  Alabama  river  at  Washington. 
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Ten  miles  further  west  is  Swift  Creek  which  rises  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  county  and  empties  into  the  same  river  one  mile 
below  Vernon.  Twelve  miles  still  further  West,  is  the  Little  Mul- 
berry creek,  running  through  the  most  hilly  portion  of  the  county. 
Two  miles  West  of  this  is  Buck  creek,  and  a few  miles  still  further 
West,  is  the  Big  Mulberry  Creek,  more  sluggish  in  its  current  than 
either  of  the  others  mentioned.  The  other  creeks  of  importance  are 
the  Walnut,  Blue,  Chestnut,  Calloway  and  Mortar,  empting  into 
the  Coosa  river ; and  the  Coosada  into  the  Alabama — all  in  the 
northeastern,  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  county. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTY. — The  general  face  of  the  county 
is  elevated,  though  by  no  means  mountainous.  In  the  western 
and  southern  portions,  a small  portion  of  the  lands  only  are  too 
broken  for  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas  and  potatoes.  The  lands 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  county  are  quite  broken 
and  poor-yielding  a scanty  return  for  cultivation.  In  1829  and 
1830,  experiments  were  made  with  the  sugar  cane,  by  Dr.  James 
Mitchell,  Marshall  Mims  and  others,  which,  though  flattering  the 
first  year,  finally  proved  unsuccessful.  The  extent  of  territory 
bordering  on  the  rivers,  and  the  number  of  large  creeks  running 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county,  give  to  it  a large  amount 
of  bottom  lands,  and  they  are  measurably  free  from  inundations.  On 
some  of  the  large  creeks  there  are  extensive  marshes  which  have 
been  drained  at  great  expense,  and  opened  to  the  plough-share. 
When  well  drained,  they  present  a light  spongy  soil,  that  needs 
no  extraneous  measures  to  add  anything  to  their  fertility.  Lands 
upon  the  river  sufficiently  elevated  to  escape  serious  injury  from 
inundation,  are  worth  near  $29  per  acre.  The  uplands  bordering 
these'  bottoms  and  still  further  from  the  river,  are  the  most  de- 
sirable, though  less  fertile,  and  did  range  in  prices  from  $8  to  $15. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  county  did  average  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  bales  annually  and  found  a market  in  Mobile,  the 
factories  purchasing,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  bales. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  but  little  improved  in  the 
county.  Ditching  and  horizontal  plowing  upon  some  of  the  planta- 
tions that  are  hilly  and  worn  from  the  effects  of  heavy  rains,  have 
proved  beneficial,  but  these  remedies  were  delayed  too  long  to 
save  them. 
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ROADS. — The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad  enters 
the  county  at  Dunklin’s  Bridge  across  the  Big  Mulberry  creek, 
and  runs  up  that  creek,  on  the  Autauga  side,  eight  miles  to  Pel- 
ham’s Mills,  on  the  same  stream,  where  it  re-crosses  the  creek  and 
enters  Perry  county.  A route  for  a Railroad  has  been  surveyed 
from  Montgomery  to  Selma,  crossing  the  river  at  Washington, 
and  running  along  the  flats  on  the  west  side  to  near  the  mouth  of 
Big  Mulberry  creek.  The  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad, 
now  in  progress  from  Montgomery  to  Decatur,  will  pass  through 
this  county  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest. 

The  county  abounds  with  roads  and  bridges.  The  road  lead- 
ing from  Montgomery  to  Selma,  by  way  of  Washington,  and  for 
a number  of  years  the  stage  road  between  those  cities,  was  among 
the  first  opened  through  middle  Alabama,  and  has  been  the  great 
thoroughfare  for  Western  emigration.  It  was  opened  in  1818,  by 
authority  of  Wm.  Wyatt  Bibb,  Governor  of  Alabama  Territory. 
Another  important  public  road,  passing  through  (sic)  Tittle  York 
and  Chestnut  creek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  into  Bibb 
county,  was  long  known  and  used  as  the  upper  stage  route  from 
Montgomery  to  Tuscaloosa.  Through  every  neighborhood,  there 
are  roads  opened  by  county  authority,  and  the  traveler  meets  with 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  any  point  within  the  precincts  of  the 
county.  The  character  of  the  soil,  is  such,  that  no  great  expenditure 
of  labor  is  necessary  to  facilitate  travel  over  roads  of  the  lowest 
grade. 

A plank  road  from  Washington  to  Prattville  is  the  only  one 
of  that  description  in  the  county ; its  length  is  four  miles.  It  was 
constructed  at  a cost  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  by  Daniel 
Pratt,  Esq.,  for  the  public  benefit  and  is  free  of  toll  to  all,  affording 
another  evidence  of  the  public  spirit  of  that  distinguished  citizen  of 
Prattville. 

There  are  numerous  bridges  over  the  water  courses  of  the 
county,  built  at  the  public  expense.  At  Montgomery’s  Mills,  two 
miles  north  of  Washington,  on  the  road  leading  from  Vernon  to 
Robinson  Springs  across  the  Autauga  creek,  is  the  first  on  that 
stream ; and  within  less  than  five  miles  above  are  three  others. 
Swift  creek,  the  Tittle  and  Big  Mulberries  and  Buck  Creek  are  all 
equally  well  supplied  with  bridges.  On  the  road  to  Kingston  from 
Burnsville,  there  are  safe  bridges  across  Swift  creek  at  Indepen- 
dence; across  the  Tittle  Mulberry  at  Milton;  and  the  Big  Mulberry 
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at  Kirkland’s.  On  the  road  from  Washington  to  Burnsville,  Swift 
creek  is  bridged  at  Vernon,  and  at  Autaugaville  two  miles  north  of  Ver- 
non. On  the  road  from  Burnsville  to  Prattville,  there  is  a bridge  over 
the  Little  Mulberry  at  Bozeman’s  Mills.  There  are  roads  leading 
to  public  ferries  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  county. 

The  ferry  at  Washington  was  the  first,  having  been  opened 
in  the  Spring  of  1818  by  Mark  Howard,  now  owned  by  Jesse  Cox 
and  Daniel  Pratt.  There  is  a ferry  at  Graves’  Landing,  six  miles 
below  Washington,  owned  at  present  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Frith;  one  at 
New  Port,  ten  miles  still  further  below;  one  at  Vernon,  four  miles 
below  last,  on  the  road  from  Kingston  to  Hayneville,  Lowndes 
county,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dutch  Bend,  and  on 
the  most  direct  road  from  the  county  site  to  the  western  portion 
of  Lowndes  county.  There  is  a ferry  at  Benton,  and  one  at  Cypress 
creek,  known  as  Powell’s  Ferry,  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Autauga 
side  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  Day’s  Bend,  leaving  the  road 
from  Vernon  to  Selma  at  Statesville.  There  is  a ferry  opposite 
Montgomery,  which  was  first  opened  by  Col.  John  P.  Creyon  in 
1821  ; and  others  known  as  Jackson’s  on  the  Alabama  and  one  at 
Coosawda. 

TIMBER  AND  FRUITS. — Timber  of  great  variety  is  abun- 
dant in  the  county ; that  in  the  river  bottoms  consists  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  beach,  ash,  poplar,  and  gum,  with 
those  kinds  used  by  cabinet  makers  such  as  walnut,  cherry,  birch 
and  maple;  on  the  uplands,  oak,  hickory,  and  short  leaf  pine.  From 
the  custom  of  the  Inelians  of  burning  the  woods  annually,  an  under- 
growth was  prevented  from  springing  up,  but  since  civilization 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Indians,  a dense  forest  has  appeared 
and  regions  before  barren  even  of  firewood  is  now  abundantly 
supplied  not  only  with  this,  but  timber  sufficient  for  farming 
purposes. 

The  peach,  plum  and  fig  are  the  only  cultivated  fruits  that 
have  the  rich  flavor  of  those  of  more  Northern  latitudes.  Apples, 
pears,  and  cherries  are  not  uncommon,  though  they  do  not  grow 
to  such  perfection  as  the  other  fruits  mentioned.  Grapes,  straw 
and  raspberries,  by  proper  cultivation,  flourish  in  gardens.  The 
black  mulberry,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  was  confined 
to  the  bottom  lands  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  but  since  the  woods 
have  been  protected  from  the  annual  ravages  of  fire,  it  is  found  in 
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every  forest.  There  are  several  varieties  of  cherry  and  plum  that 
grow  spontaneous ; one  of  the  former  when  eaten  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  will  produce  an  effect  similar  to  Maderia  or  Port 
Wine. 

CLIMATE. — The  climate  is  such  as  is  usually  found  in  the 
same  latitude — subject  to  severe  changes  of  temperature.  The 
principal  diseases  are  typhus  and  bilious  fevers  and  chills,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Diarrhoea  has  prevailed  in  por- 
tions of  the  county — the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  lime- 
stone formation,  which,  becoming  so  easily  rotten,  makes  the  water 
unhealthy  as  a general  thing. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. — The  educational  facilities 
of  the  county  are  limited,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
its  necessities.  The  population  is  sufficient,  and  the  wealth  abun- 
dant to  sustain  a good  school  in  every  neighborhood.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  State,  the  facilities  have 
been  somewhat  multiplied  and  extended.  Male  and  female  acade- 
mies, of  higher  order,  are  in  successful  operation  at  Autaugaville 
and  Prattville.  Early  school  advantages  were  confined  to  the  old 
field  system  ; log  cabins  situated  in  hickory  groves,  with  a bundle 
of  the  switches  at  the  back  of  his  majesty,  recurs  very  frequently 
and  forcibly  to  the,  minds  of  many. 

RELIGION. — -No  other  religious  denominations  than  those 
generally  known  as  Orthodox,  have  a house  of  worship  in  the 
county.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  are  the  prevail- 
ing Sects.  The  tide  of  emigration  from  1818  to  1821  brought  with 
it  Christians  of  all  persuasions — the  Methodists  most  numerous 
who  have  continued  so,  came  out  as  early  as  1818,  Rev.  Alexander 
Tally  was  sent  as  Missionary  from  Georgia  M.  E.  Conference,  whc 
was  successful  in  organizing  a regular  field  of  itinerant  operations. 
He  made  this  county  his  headquarters,  finding  here  many  strong 
and  influential  families  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  In  1819 
and  1820,  the  Methodists  held  a Camp  Meeting,  a few  miles  west 
of  Washington,  which  is  a memorable  epoch  in  their  history  in  the 
county.  Large  numbers  were  added  to  the  Church,  and  many  are 
living  yet,  who  refer  to  that  meeting  with  lively  interest.  Rev. 
McIntyre  at  that  time  was  the  Presiding  Elder. 

The  Baptist  Church  extends  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county.  Lewis  C.,  better  known  as  “Club  Axe”  Davis,  was  the 
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first  minister  of  that  order.  Few  places  of  worship  were  then 
occupied  by  them,  or  within  a few  years  subsequent,  were  retained. 
The  Baptists  have  a large  membership  in  the  county,  and  as  com- 
pared with  other  denominations,  second  only  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopals.  They  are  principally  “Missionary.” 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  constituted  in  1825.  Its 
numbers  are  small  within  the  county,  although  it  has  had  the  in- 
fluence of  many  talented  and  good  men  to  propagate  its  peculiar 
views.  Among  them  was  Ely  Terry,  who  was  endowed  with  a 
high  order  of  intellect  and  was  an  effective  pulpit  orator. 

The  Presbyterians  have  but  few  congregations  within  the 
county — those  in  Prattville  and  Wetumpka  the  only  ones.  From 
1829  to  1831,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  had  a congregation 
in  the  western  part,  but  that  has  been  long  since  abandoned. 

In  Prattville,  there  is  a Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; the  Bap- 
tists and  Presbyterians,  each  have  one.  In  Autaugaville,  there  is 
one  of  each  branch  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists ; besides,  in 
every  neighborhood  a house  under  their  control  for  religious  wor- 
ship. 

MANUFACTORIES. — The  principal  manufactories  are  lo- 
cated in  Prattville  and  Autaugaville.  The  first  of  any  extent  was 
a Gin  Factory,  established  in  1833,  by  Daniel  Pratt,  at  McNeill's 
Mills;'  on  Autauga  creek,  2^4  miles  from  Washington,  where  he 
continued  to  operate  six  years.  In  1839,  Mr.  Pratt  established 
himself  two  miles  above,  on  the  same  stream,  which  location  is 
now  the  site  of  Prattville.  In  1846,  a Cotton  Mill  was  started  in 
Prattville,  running  2800  spindles  and  100  looms.  This  mill  turns 
out  osnaburgs  and  consumes  a thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
In  addition,  the  same  year,  a Foundry  was  commenced;  and  after- 
wards, an  extensive  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Factory.  In  1854  Mr. 
Pratt  opened  the  largest  Gin  Making  Factory  in  the  world— capa- 
ble of  turning  out  1,500  gins  per  annum.  Universal  testimony  is 
borne  to  the  excellence  of  his  gins.  Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  the  principal 
of  all  the  enterprises  just  referred  to,  has  also  a Merchant  Flouring 
Mill,  which  turns  out  as  fine  flour  as  any  mill  in  the  State. 

The  Cotton  Mill,  at  Autaugaville,  was  chartered  in  1849,  and 
commenced  operations  the  next  year,  with  a capital  of  $107,000. 
It  is  situated  on  Swift  creek,  two  miles  north  of  Vernon,  and  the 
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stock  is  owned  by  a company  of  wealthy  planters  in  Autauga, 
Lowndes  and  Montgomery  counties.  Twelve  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  were  annually  consumed  in  the  establishment  which  were 
converted  chiefly  into  osnaburgs.  Rev.  D.  L.  Smedley  deserves 
the  credit  of  organizing  and  carrying  through  this  enterprise. 

Numerous  saw  and  grist  mills  exist  on  the  several  creeks  in 
the  county,  proving  profitable  to  their  proprietors,  and  beneficial 
to  the  population  within  convenient  distances.  No  county  in  the 
State  offers  better  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  mills  and 
manufactories ; the  water  power  is  abundant. 

NEWSPAPERS. — The  Autauga  Citizen,  published  in  Prattville, 
was  started  in  February,  1853,  by  Messrs.  Plowed  and  Luckett,  by  the 
former  of  whom  it  is  still  published.  The  Autauga  Mercury,  edited  by 
L.  J.  Blome,  was  first  issued  in  June,  1853,  but  was  discontinued  the 
next  year.  The  next  in  order  was  the  Southern  Statesman,  published 
in  Prattville,  the  first  number  appearing  in  December,  1854,  edited  by 
Messrs.  Luckett  and  Ormsby.  In  1856,  the  Autaugian  was  started  by 
W.  R.  W.  Wyatt,  as  editor  at  Autaugaville,  but  has  ceased  to  be 
published. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. — Kingston,  the  county  site  since 
1833-34,  is  situated  31  miles  northwest  of  Montgomery,  and  is  the 
real  geographical  centre  of  the  county,  but  not  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation. Its  population  consists  of  the  county  officers,  a tavern- 
keeper,  grocery-keeper  and  one  physician,  with  their  respective 
families. 

WASHINGTON. — Formerly  the  county  site,  is  now  almost 
deserted.  From  the  year  1825  to  1836,  it  was  a flourishing  village, 
affording  a lively  business  for  three  or  four  dry  goods  stores.  The 
first  cabin  was  erected  in  it  in  the  Fall  of  1817,  and  during  the  next 
few  years,  from  the  tide  of  emigration  to  this  and  the  counties 
immediately  west,  it  became  of  some  note,  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Autauga.  In  1833  or  1834,  by  a vote  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  the  Court  House  was  removed  to  Kingston,  which 
an  editor  of  a Wetumpka  paper  denominated  the  “Great  Sahara.” 

PRATTVILLE. — Situated  M/2  miles  north  of  Washington,  on 
Autauga  creek,  is  a very  flourishing  town.  It  is  14  miles  west  of 
Montgomery,  and  17  southeast  of  Kingston,  and  is  remarkable’  for 
being  more  entirely  manufacturing  than  any  other  in  the  State,  or 
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even  in  the  Southern  States.  There  are  within  its  limits,  an  ex- 
tensive Cotton  Factory,  and  most  extensive  Gin  Factory,  a Foun- 
dry, Tin  and  Blacksmith  Shops,  and  its  vicinity  a Jug-  Factory,  all 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  population  is  about  1,000.  The 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  each  have  handsome 
church  edifices  in  this  town ; that  of  the  first  is  a model  church,  and 
built  by  the  munificence  of  one  man — Daniel  Pratt.  A Male  and 
Female  Academy  of  high  order,  is  in  successful  operation  under 
able  teachers.  Mr.  Pratt,  from  whom  the  town  takes  its  name,  is 
the  soul  of  every  enterprise.  He  selected  the  spot  in  1839,  then  a 
large  swamp,  which  by  his  indomitable  energy,  he  has  changed  into 
a model  town,  destined,  if  his  views  are  carried  out,  to  rank  high 
for  its  manufactures.  An  ochre  mine  also  is  in  operation  near 
the  town. 

AUTAUGA  VIELE. — Situated  2 miles  from  the  Alabama 
river,  22  miles  west  of  Montgomery,  and  12  south  of  Kingston,  in 
the  flat  lands  bordering  Swift  creek.  The  first  improve- 
ments ever  made  here  were  by  William  N.  Thompson,  Sr.,  about 
1823,  who  erected  a set  of  mills.  These  were  burned  and  rebuilt 
on  such  a plan  as  to  be  a great  convenience  for  the  manufactory  of 
flour.  This  town,  like  Prattville,  is  a manufacturing  one  and  has 
a population  of  700 — rapidly  improving  and  commands  a considera- 
ble trade.  The  erection  of  a large  Cotton  Factory,  in  1849,  attract- 
ed population  to  this  place  and  created  the  present  flourishing  vil- 
lage. 

INDEPENDENCE. — Eight  miles  west  of  Kingston,  and  28 
northwest  of  Montgomery,  would  not,  from  present  appearances, 
claim  a place  in  the  history  of  the  county.  In  1825  it  was  settled 
by  a Mr.  Newton,  as  a point  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  a copartnership  was  formed  with  one  of  his 
brothers.  Shortly  after,  there  were  other  firms  and  it  became 
quite  a business  village,  and  continued  so  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1836,  however,  it  began  to  decline,  and  like  one  with  pulmonary 
consumption,  it  dwindled  until  1840,  when,  as  a village  affording 
mercantile  accomodations,  it  breathed  its  last.  It  is  now  the  site 
of  a tan-yard,  a grocery,  a blacksmith  and  wood  shop. 

VERNON. — Is  situated  on  the  Alabama  river  20  miles  below 
Montgomery  and  14  miles  from  Kingston.  The  first  settlement 
dates  back  to  an  early  period.  In  1819  or  1820,  it  became  the  lo- 
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cation  of  one  or  more  dry  goods  stores ; the  first  firm  was  Davis  & 
Perkins,  and  Bullard  & Chase  the  second.  Very  soon  after,  settle- 
ments were  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  became  the  mart  of  trade 
for  the  surrounding  country.  Located  upon  the  bluff  of  the  river, 
and  surrounded  by  a body  of  productive  lands,  it  commanded  a 
fine  trade,  supplying  a hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods 
annually  to  the  planters,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  a centre  of 
trade  for  an  enterprising  and  thrifty  agricultural  community.  In 
1849,  it  began  to  decline  upon  the  springing  up  of  Autaugaville, 
which  attracted  the  business,  and  Vernon  soon  presented  a de- 
lapidated  condition.  Seaborn  Mims,  in  the  first  improvements 
made  in  the  place  erected  a tavern,  which  he  occupied  for  years, 
when  he  removed  to  the  plantation,  a few  miles  above,  afterwards 
owned  by  Col.  A.  J.  Pickett.  This  had  been  previously  improved 
by  a Mr.  Peacock.  Where  the  mills  of  Col.  A.  J.  Pickett  stood  was 
improved  first  by  John  Jackson,  who,  a few  years  afterwards,  be- 
came a Methodist  preacher.  Rev.  Lewis  C.  Davis,  in  1818,  im- 
proved the  farm  upon  which  his  grand-son,  Lewis  K.  Davis,  now 
resides. 

MILTON. — -Is  a village,  which  years  ago,  was  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Between  1828  and  1830,  a stock  of  goods  was  opened  here 
by  William  Collins,  who,  the  following  year,  sold  out  to  John  Prince, 
and  he,  not  long  afterward,  to  William  Kirk.  For  several  years, 
the  village  continued  to  improve ; from  1834  to  1840,  it  occupied  a 
prominent  position  among  the  villages  of  Autauga.  At  one  time, 
it  was  one  of  the  strongest  precincts,  save  one  or  two. 

HAMILTON. — Was  another  village,  situated  between  the 
Little  and  Big  Mulberry  creeks,  that  flourished  in  1836,  but,  like 
many  of  its  contemporaries,  is  now  among  the  things  that  were. 

STATESVILLE — Thirty-three  miles  west  of  Montgomery, 
and  18  southwest  of  Kingston,  bid  fair  in  1829,  to  become  a town 
of  note.  Four  miles  from  the  river  and  on  an  elevated  level  of 
several  thousand  acres  of  pine  land  it  presended  an  attractive  loca- 
tion for  schools  and  for  the  residence  of  those,  who  disliked  the 
monotanies  of  a country  life.  Mr.  George  Goff  vcas  its  founder, 
with  whom  it  “rose,  reigned  and  fell.”  It  had  a mercantile  exis- 
tence for  a few  years,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  Major  Stone, 
though  it  still  bears  the  name  given  to  it  in  more  prosperous  days. 
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EZELL’S  STORE. — Erom  its  very  early  settlement,  and  be- 
ing, at  the  time,  the  place  where  the  first  goods  were  received  in 
the  most  densely  populated  neighborhood  in  the  county,  may  not 
be  inappropriately  noticed.  In  1819,  Mr.  Ezell  bought,  in  the  city 
of  Charleston,  his  first  stock  of  goods  for  this  market.  The  extent 
of  his  purchases  was  not  great,  for  the:  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion called  into  requisition  was  a one  horse  pedlar  wagon.  In  a 
few  years  his  business  had  so  increased  that  he  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  the  county.  In  1821,  he  associated  with  him, 
Daniel  Gordon,  now  of  Lowndes  county.  Mobile  became  their 
market,  and  they  purchased  a Pole  boat  to  ply  between  that  port 
and  the  few  landings  then  established  along  the  Alabama  river.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  the  commander  and  the  crew  consisted  of  Creek  In- 
dians. Another  store  was  opened  near  their  location  by  Dosler 
and  Richards.  In  1828,  Mr.  Dosler  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Mulberry  P.  O.,  which,  from  that  time,  has  been  the  only  public 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1839,  George  Garrett  opened  a stock 
of  goods  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mulberry.  A runaway  negro, 
from  another  county,  being  found  in  his  possession,  he  was  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty  years — the 
first  convict  ever  sent  to  that  institution  in  this  State.  After  serv- 
ing a few  years,  he  was  the  object  of  Executive  clemency. 

COOSAWDA. — Is  situated  on  the  Alabama  river  a few  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  10  miles  from 
Montgomery  and  22  miles  from  Kingston.  It  was  a point  at  which 
some  of  the  early  settlers  located  and  for  several  years  presented 
the  appearance  of  a lively  little  village,  but  now  has  no  population 
except  a few  planters  whose  plantations  in  the  vicinity,  and  others 
who  choose  it  for  a summer  residence.  The  Indian  town,  Coosawda, 
was  situated  immediately  opposite. 

WETUMPKA. — -Or  rather  West  Wetumpka,  is  situated  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Coosa  river,  15  miles  north  of  Montgomery 
and  27  southeast  of  Kingston.  The  level  character  of  the  site 
caused  its  selection  for  family  residences  by  many  of  the  business 
men  of  East  Wetumpka.  For  several  years  a limited  trade  was 
carried  on,  but  the  enterprising  efforts  to  make  a town  of  it  failed. 
Capt.  John  Duncan,  in  the  flush  time  of  1836-37,  began  the  con- 
struction of  a large  and  beautiful  brick  hotel  which  never  was 
completed.  West  Wetumpka  is  now  only  an  adjunct  of  East  We- 
tumpka, scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a town. 
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DUTCH  BEND.  Is  the  bend  in  the  Alabama  river  imme- 
diately below  Vernon,  and  took  its  name  from  the  families,  which 
in  1820,  removed  to  it,  from  Orangeburg  District,  S.  C.  They  were 
of  German  descent,  and  a few  of  the  older  had  only  been  taught 
to  read  that  language,  and  pronunciation  of  the  English,  by  a ma- 
jority of  them,  was  very  imperfect.  A large  portion  of  them  when 
they  settled  here  were  by  no  means  wealthy  and  were  limited  in 
education.  By  economy  without  avarice  they  have  accumulated 
ample  fortunes,  and  by  attention  and  proper  appreciation  of  mental 
culture  many  of  them  have  qualified  themselves  to  fill  high  sta- 
tions. For  honesty  of  purpose,  integrity  of  character  and  industrial 
habits,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  They  are  conscientious 
in  all  their  transactions,  and  their  social  relations  are  of  the  strong-- 

o 

est  character,  particularly  among  themselves.  They  possess  a 
peculiar  fondness  for  intermarrying,  for  of  forty  or  fifty  families 
in  the  Bend,  there  are  but  few  that  are  not  related  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity.  With  practical  intellects,  they  become  professional 
farmers  and  rarely  ever  seek  any  other  avocation.  Being  devo- 
tional in  feeling,  they,  to  a man,  belong  to  some  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church.  A strong  attachment  to  home  prevents  them 
from  mingling,  to  a great  extent  in  society  ; and  to  remove  west  is 
never  thought  of,  except  by  those  whose  improved  fortunes  have 
rendered  more  land  absolutely  necessary. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. — Among  the  early  settlers  were,  Jacob 
P.  House,  Gov.  Wm.  W.  Bibb,  John  A.  Elmore,  Sr.,  Bolling  Hall, 
Sr.,  Robert  Gaston,  James  Jackson,  Francis  Lewis,  Bent  Pierce, 
Philip  and  Byrd  Fitzpatrick,  Nicholas  Zeigler,  Edmund  Gholson, 
Isaac  Funderburg,  Levi  Kelly,  William  Hester,  Jesse  Gay,  Josiah 
Rice,  Thomas  Harris,  James  Goss,  Thomas  Hughes,  Joshua  Oden, 
John  Bradley,  Epps  Tatum,  George  Jones,  Edmund  Foreman, 
Joseph  Riley,  Mackey  Johnson,  Archibald  Graham,  Richard  Bibb, 
Joe  Calloway,  William  Lewis,  Joshua  Marcus,  William  Futch, 
Isaiah  Thacker,  Aaron  Moore,  Hiram  Bishop,  Abram  Chancellor, 
Lewis  C.  Davis,  Thomas  C.  Smith,  William  R.  Pickett,  Mark 
Howard,  Seaborn  Mims,  Lewis  Tyus,  Richard  Mouton,  Wm.  High- 
tower, Jeremiah  Jackson,  Robert  Motley,  Robert  Broadnax,  Ed- 
mund Shackleford,  John  G.  Stoudenmire,  William  N.  Thompson, 
John  Mathews,  James  Mathews,  William  Peebles,  Benjamin 
Averett,  James  and  Nehemiah  Howard,  Eli  Ely,  Lazarus 
Parker,  William  Nunn,  Thomas  Hogg,  Dr.  N.  S.  Jones,  Benjamin 
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Davis,  Dr.  A.  R.  Hutchinson,  Organ  Tatum,  Berry  Tatum,  S.  Me- 
Grave,  B.  Mason,  John  Lamar,  L.  Houser,  S.  Stoudenmire,  John 
McNeel. 

William  N.  Thompson,  Sr.,  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  county 
Court,  brought  the  first  stock  of  goods  to  the  county.  He  opened 
his  store  at  a place  then  called  Thompson’s  Bluff,  on  the  Alabama 
River,  a feAv  miles  above  Washington. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  in  the  county  took  place 
in  1818,  at  Thompson's  Store.  The  early  pioneers  assembled  and 
participated  with  real  interest  and  heartfelt  joy,  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  liberty. 

The  first  jury  ever  summoned  in  the  county  was  empannelled 
at  Washington,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1820.  At  that  time  instead 
of  a Judge  of  County  Court,  Justices  of  Peace  performed  the  duties 
of  Judge  at  that  Court.  Those  presiding  on  this  occasion  were: 
John  A.  Elmore,  Sr.,  Chief  Justice;  Robert  Gaston,  Jas.  Jackson 
and  Francis  Lewis,  Associate  Justices;  Eli  Ely,  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court;  Benjamin  Pierce,  Clerk  of  County  Court,  and  Jacob  P. 
House,  Sheriff.  The  names  of  the  jury,  as  they  stand  upon  the 
record  were : 

Nicholas  Zeigler,  Emanuel  Golson,  Isaac  Funderburg,  Levi 
Kelly,  William  Hester,  Jesse  Gray,  Josiah  Rice,  Thomas  Harris, 
James  Goss,  Thomas  Hughes,  Alexander  Talley,  Joshua  Oden, 
John  Bradley,  Epps  Tatum,  George  Jowers,  Edmund  Foreman, 
Joseph  Riley,  Mackey  Johnson,  Archibald  Graham,  Richard  Bibb, 
Job  Calloway,  William  Lewis,  Joshua  Marcus,  Wm.  Futch,  Isaiah 
Thacker,  Aaron  Moore,  Byrd  Fitzpatrick,  Hiram  Bishop,  Abram 
Chancellor  and  Lewis  C.  Davis. 

In  1818,  a family  of  the  name  of  Stoker  settled  in  the  ‘‘Dutch 
Bend"  below  Vernon.  Two  of  his  sons  were  amusing  themselves 
one  day  in  pitching  stones  at  a mark,  when  one  of  them  looking 
around  for  stones  to  throw,  by  the  side  of  a tree,  discovered  the 
remains  of  a box  or  trunk.  Examining  them  closely  he  found  it  to 
have  been  the  depository  of  ninety  silver  dollars  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  half  dollars.  The  money  was  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  Indian,  who  was  either  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Holy  Ground,  which  took  place  a few  years  previously  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  spot,  or  who  concealed  them  before  the  battle 
commenced  and  could  not  again  find  the  place. 
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In  1825,  a Mexican,  named  Shadrick,  brought  to  the  county 
from  Texas,  a drove  of  wild  mules  and  horses  and  three  buffaloes. 
Mr.  Ezell  paid  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  buffaloes,  but  his 
speculation  did  not  prove  as  profitable  as  Barnum’s  celebrated 
Buffalo  Show.  They  were  small  and  never  increased,  and  became 
mischievous  in  breaking  down  fences  and  roaming  over  farms,  that 
they  had  finally  to  be  killed. 

WILLIAM  WYATT  BIBB.— The  only  Territorial  Governor 
of  Alabama,  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  State,  was  a citizen  of 
this  county.  He  was  born  in  Amelia  County,  Va.,  October  2nd, 
1781.  His  father,  William  Bibb,  had  held  the  commission  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  afterwards  a member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Wyatt,  a native  of  New  Kent  county  of  the  same  State,  was  a 
lady  of  superior  intellect,  and  was  favorably  known  to  the  early 
settlers  of  Alabama.  The  family  removed  to  Georgia  at  an  early 
period,  and  settled  in  Elbert  county,  upon  the  Savannah  river. 
Capt.  Bibb  died  in  1796,  leaving  to  his  wife,  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  she  lived  to  see  in  affluent 
and  respectable  positions  in  life.  William,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
graduated  at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  returned  to  Georgia, 
and  established  himself  as  a physician  in  the  town  of  Petersburg. 
He  married  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Col.  Holman  Freeman,  of 
Revoluntionary  memory  and  then  a citizen  of  Wilkes  county. 
For  several  sessions  he  represented  Elbert  county  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  his  talents  and  usefulness  gave  him  a prominent  posi- 
tion. When  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  took  a seat  in 
Congress  at  the  session  of  1806.  He  immediately  became  a leading 
member,  was  an  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  war  of  1812,  and  a 
conscientious  supporter  of  the  administration  of  President  Madi- 
son. His  contemporaries  at  his  first  election  were  Bolling  Hall, 
Geo.  M.  Troup  and  Howell  Cobb.  He  had  not  long  been  in  Con- 
gress before  he  came  within  a few  votes  of  being  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Afterwards,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  transferred  him 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  with  distinction  until 
1817.  In  reference  to  his  Congressional  career,  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries have  thought  that  the  practical  order  of  his  mind,  the 
wisdom  of  his  views  and  the  peculiar  music  of  his  voice  contributed 
to  render  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  effective  speakers. 
Receiving  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Ala- 
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bama,  in  1818,  he  removed  to  Autauga  county.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  great  acceptability  until  the  first  election 
under  the  Constitution,  in  1819,  when  he  was  chosen  Governor 
over  his  opponent,  Marmaduke  Williams.  Riding  in  the  forest 
one  day,  his  horse  fell  with  him  to  the  ground,  and  from  the 
injury  he  received  he  never  recovered.  He  died  at  his  residence 
in  July,  1820,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age — calm,  collected,  peace- 
ful. surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and  relatives. 

Governor  Bibb  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  an 
erect,  but  delicate  frame  and  was  exceedingly  easy  and  graceful 
in  his  bearing.  His  interesting  face  bore  the  marks  of  deep  thought 
and  great  intelligence.  His  eyes,  of  a dark  color,  were  mild,  yet 
expressive.  No  one  ever  lived,  either  in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  who 
was  treated  with  greater  degree  of  respect  by  all  classes.  Entirely 
free  from  that  dogmatism  and  those  patronizing  airs,  which  charac- 
terize many  of  our  distinguished  men,  he  invariably  treated  the 
opinions  of  the  humblest  citizen  with  courtesy  and  respect.  He 
was,  however,  a man  of  firmness,  swaying  the  minds  of  men  with 
great  success,  and  governing  by  seeming  to  obey.  His  memory  is  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  a county  in  Georgia  and  one  in  Alabama. 

GEN.  JOHN  A.  ELMORE,  SR.— One  of  the  first  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  Autauga,  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  of  the 
Legislature  of  which  state,  he  had  often  been  a respectable  member. 
Not  long  after  his  removal  to  Alabama  he  represented  this  county 
in  the  Legislature  which  then  set  at  Cahaba.  He  was  a man  of 
firmness  and  much  good  sense,  and  always  delivered  his  opinion, 
even  in  common  conversation  in  a distinct  and  loud  voice,  with  that 
candor  and  honesty  which  characterized  his  conduct  through  life. 
He  delighted  in  the  sports  of  the  chase,  being  a most  successful 
and  spirited  hunter,  and  an  agreeable  companion  in  the  many  camp 
hunts,  in  which  he  engaged  with  his  neighbors  and  friends.  He 
died  in  1822,  at  his  residence  near  Coosawda,  and  his  widow  in 
1853.  He  raised  a large  family,  one  of  whom  F.  H.  Elmore  repre- 
sented South  Carolina  in  the  United  States  Senate  ; R.  H.  Elmore 
was  judge  in  Kansas,  John  A.  Elmore  a distinguished  lawyer  in 
Montgomery  and  Wm.  A.  Elmore  in  New  Orleans.  Albert  Elmore, 
late  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama  and  present 
Collector  of  Customs  of  Mobile;  Mrs.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  and  the 
first  wife  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick. 
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JAMES  JACKSON.  Removed  in  1818,  from  Georgia  and 
settled  in  this  county  where  he  soon  ranked  with  the  leading  men. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  State  Convention,  and  after- 
wards was  several  times  an  active  and  influential  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Alabama  Legislature.  He  died  the  19  of  July, 
1832,  at  his  residence  within  a few  miles  of  that  of  Gen.  Elmore. 
Nature  had  done  much  for  him.  Although  raised  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia,  among  a rude  population,  and  thrown  upon  the  world 
with  but  litle  means,  and  still  less  education,  he  was  decidedly  earn- 
est in  conversation  and  polite  and  polished  in  his  manners.  He  was 
a most  excellent  and  liberal  neighbor,  a most  delightful  fireside 
companion.  Of  his  children,  Gen.  Crawford  M.  Jackson,  was  re- 
peatedly elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Autauga,  and  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1857-58  was  Speaker  of  the  House ; another,  Absalom 
Jackson  is  one  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  county  and  a prominent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church. 

WILLIAM  RAIFORD  PICKETT.— Was  a native  of  Anson 
county,  N.  C.,  from  whence  he  removed  in  1818  to  Autauga  county 
and  established  himself  as  a planter  and  merchant.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  from  1821 
to  1826 ; and  of  the  Senate  from  1828  to  1834,  and  was  three  times 
a Democratic  elector  for  President  and  Vice-President.  In  his 
legislative  career,  he  was  an  active  and  influential  member  and 
was  the  originator  of  many  salutary  laws,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  force.  Sterling  honor  and  integrity  characterized  him  through 
life.  Perhaps,  no  one  ever  suppassed  him  in  disinterested  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  for  he  not  only  supported  the  poor  and  destitute 
around  him,  but  freely  dispersed  to  them  upon  the  highway.  He 
was  peculiarly  remarkable  for  his  wit  and  originality;  the  risable 
faculties  of  more  men  have  been  aroused  while  in  his  company 
than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  person.  In  his  last  illness,  which 
resulted  fatally,  20  September,  1850  he  received  marked  attention 
from  his  neighbors  and  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county  who 
visited  him  in  his  afflication.  His  son,  the  late  Col.  A.  J.  Pickett, 
was  the  author  of  the  History  of  Alabama,  and  a daughter  was  the 
wife  of  Mosely  Baker  late  of  Texas. 

HENRY  BROWN.— Settled  at  Washington  in  1819,  and 
united  his  destiny  with  Autauga.  No  individual  in  the  county  was 
was  extensively  known  and  none  had  more  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  In  1833,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature,  Judge  of  the 
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county  court,  which  office  he  held  until  it  was  changed  to  a 
court  of  Probate  and  then  was  chosen  Judge  of  that  court  by  the 
people.  He  continued  as  Probate  Judge  until  May  1862,  when  he 
declined  a candidacy  for  the  office.  Unimpeachable  faithfulness 
characterized  his  administrations. 

BENJAMIN  FITZPATRICK. — Although  a native  of  Georgia, 
came  to  the  county  when  quite  a young  man  with  his  father.  He 
chose  the  legal  profession  and  during  his  practice  he  exhibited 
talents  of  a solid  if  not  brilliant  order.  He  filled  the  office  of 
Solicitor  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  State.  In  1841 
he  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  and 
elected  without  opposition  and  again  re-elected  in  1843.  No  occu- 
pant of  that  high  office  gave  more  general  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; elected  at  the  session  of  1853-54  for  six  years  and  occupied 
that  position  when  Alabama  seceded. 

GEN.  EDMUND  SHACKLEFORD.— One  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, in  a military  office  had  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  coun- 
ty. His  knowledge  of  military  tactics  had  been  acquired  on  the 
tented  field.  In  the  war  of  1812,  he  acted  as  aid  to  Gen.  New- 
man in  his  campaign  in  the  Creek  nation.  In  the  several  engage- 
ments with  the  Indians,  he  achieved  the  reputation  of  a good  officer 
and  a brave  soldier.  For  many  years,  he  commanded  a cavalry 
company  in  the  county.  In  1836,  when  the  Creek  Indians  opened 
again  a hostile  attitude,  he  was  ordered  with  his  company  to  march 
to  the  nation.  A regiment  was  formed  at  Line  Creek,  which 
elected  him  colonel.  His  command  did  good  service  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  He  resided  in  Kingston  and  though 
the  decrepitude  of  age  had  left  its  mark  upon  him,  yet  a recurrence 
to  the  battle-field  in  which  his  life  had  been  exposed  for  his  coun- 
try’s cause,  would  make  his  eye  to  sparkle  with  all  the  animation 
that  approaching  strife  would  previously  kindle. 

GEN.  THOMAS  S.  WOODWARD. — A remarkable  man  in 
many  respects  and  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  a large  por- 
tion of  the  State.  Settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  in 
1818.  In  1836  he  removed  to  the  Creek  nation  near  Caleba  battle 
ground,  in  which  engagement  he  fought  twenty-two  years  before. 
A few  years  ago,  he  published  his  “Reminiscences”  which  contain 
much  information  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes 
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of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  constituting  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  history.  He  died  in  1861  at  an  advanced  age  in  Louisiana. 

DIXON  HALL. — For  many  years  occupied  a prominent  place 
in  the  county.  He  came  from  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  and  set- 
tled in  Autauga  about  1830.  The  political  history  of  the  county, 
from  1833  to  1847,  is  inseparably  connected  with  him.  A warm 
partisan,  no  pains  were  spared  to  place  in  the  ascendency  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  Whoever  opposed  him,  knew  that  he  had 
a competitor  whom  a majority  against  tended  only  to  give  new 
energy.  Serving  the  county  as  Representative,  both  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  he  became  perfectly  familiar  with  the  position  of  par- 
ties, and  none  could  use  a misstep  or  a bad  vote  of  an  opponent  to 
a better  advantage. 

DANIEL  PRATT. — Is  the  pioneer  of  manufactures,  not  only 
in  the  county,  but  in  South  Alabama.  After  being  engaged  in  gin 
making  in  Georgia,  with  the  Griswolds  for  several  years,  he  re- 
moved to  Autauga  in  1835,  and  established  a gin  factory  at  Mc- 
Neill’s Mills  on  Autauga  creek.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  selected 
the  present  village  of  Prattville,  then  a swamp  for  his  business. 
His  energy  and  enterprise  enabled  him  to  convert  one  of  the  most 
forbidding  sites  into  a model  town  where  a thrifty  and  industrious 
population  has  gathered  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
turned  out.  His  gin  factory,  the  largest  in  the  world,  his  extensive 
cotton  factory  and  his  large  flouring  mills  are  known  to  all  the 
State.  His  enterprises  have  rewarded  him  most  handsomely, 
placing  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  county ; 
and  no  man  in  the  State  has  been  more  benevolent  and  charitable. 
He  gives  liberally  to  every  good  work;  not  only  gives,  but  labors 
personally  to  advance  every  enterprise  that  promises  good  to  his 
races.  At  his  own  expense,  he  erected  a costly  Methodist  church 
in  Prattville  and  subscribed  largely  for  the  construction  of  churches 
for  other  denomination.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Asbury 
C.  Taylor,  deceased,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature, 
where  his  experience  and  sound  practical  views  were  eminently 
beneficial. 

GENERAL  CRAWFORD  M.  JACKSON.  — Was  a citizen 
whom  the  people  of  the  county  delighted  to  honor,  whenever  he 
would  consent  to  serve  them.  Several  times  he  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama,  of  which  he  was  elected 
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Speaker  of  the  session  of  1837-38.  Personally  of  a retiring  dispo- 
sition, he  preferred  the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  country 
life.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  his  plantation  devoted  to  read- 
ing of  which  he  was  excessively  fond.  His  genial  nature,  and  well 
stored  mind  rendered  him  very  companionable.  He  died  in  1860  at 
his  residence  near  Robinson  Springs,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

ALBERT  JAMES  PICKETT. — -Known  to  fame  as  the  “his- 
torian of  Alabama”.  Was  raised  from  boyhood  in  Autauga  county 
and  died  at  his  residence  near  Autaugaville  in  1859.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  kindness  of  heart  and  liberal  disposition  of  means  to 
the  poor  and  destitute ; he  was  the  poor  man’s  friend.  He  sought 
no  public  office,  having  a natural  and  supreme  disgust  for  the  usual 
appliances  to  obtain  one.  Near  the  close  of  a well  spent  life,  he 
devoted  his  talents,  time  and  means  to  the  production  of  a history 
of  Alabama,  his  adopted  State,  which  he  successfully  accomplished. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  work  he  spared  no  expense  or  labor  in 
getting  the  materials.  Another  work  of  history  of  a more  extended 
character  was  projected  by  him  but  his  life  was  not  spared  to  com- 
plete it. 

POST  OFFICES. — Kingston,  Prattville,  Autaugaville,  We- 
tumpka,  Chestnut  Creek,  Independence,  Milton,  Calhoun. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

JUDGES  OF  COUNTY  COURT— John  Ashley,  A.  A.  Mc- 
Whorter, Eli  Terry  and  Henly  Brown. 

JUDGES  OF  PROBATE  COURT— Henly  Brown  and  G.  W. 
Benson. 

CLERKS  OF  COUNTY"  COURT— Benjamin  Pearce,  Jas.  B. 
Mathews,  Henly  Brown,  W.  N.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and  W.  N.  Thomp- 
son, Sr. 

CLERKS  OF  CIRCUIT  COURT— Eli  Ely,  John  Ashley,  Ja- 
cob W.  Durden,  John  G.  Graham,  Meshach  P.  Holman,  A.  C. 

Baker,  J.  J.  G.  Johnson,  Alen  G.  Johnson,  John  Finnegan,  

McBirde. 

SHERIFFS — J.  P.  House,  Joe  Tatum,  Jordan  Abbott,  Ed- 
mund Shackleford,  Alen  Semple,  S.  P.  Wallace,  M.  Clepper.  James 
Clepper,  John  K.  Terry,  James  A.  Lawler,  John  Rucker. 
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Members  of  the  General  Assembly  from  Autauga  County,  from 
the  date  of  its  erection  to  date. 


Years  Senate  House  of  Representatives. 

1819.  Howell  Rose Philip  Fitzpatrick,  Charles  A.  Dennis 

1820.  Howell  Rose Charles  A.  Dennis,  James  Jackson 

1821.  Howell  Rose Wm.  R.  Pickett,  Jno.  A.  Elmore,  Sr. 

1822.  Dunkin  Sullivan — Philip  Fitzpatrick 

1823.  Dunkin  Sullivan...  Wm.  R.  Pickett 

1825.  James  Jackson Robt.  Broadnax,  John  McNeil 


1826.  Jack  Shackleford  Robt.  Broadnax,  Eli  Ely 

1827.  Jack  Shackleford-Robt.  Broadnax,  Eli  Ely 

1828.  Wm.  Pickett 

1829.  Wm.  R.  Pickett  Robt.  Broadnax,  William  Hester 

1830.  Wm.  R.  Pickett...  .Robt.  Broadnax,  Dixon  Hall 

1831.  Wm.  R.  Pickett  Robt.  Broadnax,  Dixon  Hall 

1832.  Wm.  R.  Pickett  ...  Dixon  Hall,  Samuel  S.  Simmons 

1833.  Wm.  R.  Pickett — Dixon  Hall,  Samuel  S.  Simmons 

1834.  Robt.  Broadnax...  ..Wm,  Burt,  Jas.  B.  Robinson,  S.S. Simmons 

1835.  Robt.  Broadnax  __  Dixon  Hall,  Benj.  Davis,  S.  S.  Simmons 

1836.  Robt.  Broadnax J.  P.  Dejarnett,  Benj.  Davis,  S.S. Simmons 

1837.  S.  S.  Simmons 

1837.  Robt.  Broadnax  ...  J.  P.  Dejarnett,  Benj.  Davis,  S.S.  Simmons 

1838.  S.  S.  Simmons Dixon  Hall,  Thomas  Hogg,  Jno.W.Withers 

1839.  S.  S.  Simmons 

1840.  Dixon  Hall Benj.  Davis 

1841.  Dixon  Hall Wm.  S.  Morgan,  John  Steele 

1841.  Dixon  Hall Benj.  Davis,  Absalum  Doster 

1842.  Dixon  Hall  Wm.  E.  Morgan,  John  Mitchell 

1843.  Wm.  L.  Yancey  John  Steele,  Crawford  M.  Jackson 

1844.  S.  W.  Harris John  Steele,  Crawford  M.  Jackson 

1845.  S.  W.  Harris  ..  . John  Steele,  Crawford  M.  Jackson 

1846.  S.  W.  Harris John  Wood,  Crawford  M.  Jackson 

1847-48.  John  Wood Boling  Hall 

1849-50.  Seth  P.  Storrs John  Wood,  Boling  Hall 

1851-52.  Seth  P.  Storrs,  C.  C.  Howard,  Boling  Hall 
1853-54.  Thos.  H.  Watts  Boling  Hall 

1855-56.  A.  C.  Felder C.  M.  Jackson 

1857-58.  A.  C.  Felder C.  M.  Jackson 

1859-60.  A.  C.  Felder Asbury  C.  Taylor 

1861.  S.  F.  Rice Daniel  Pratt 
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Years 

Senate 

House  of  Representative 

1862. 

S.  F.  Rice 

-Daniel  Pratt 

1863. 

S.  F.  Rice 

-Leonidas  Howard 

1864. 

S.  F.  Rice 

-Leonidas  Howard 

1865. 

A.  C.  Felder_ 

_C.  G.  Doster 

1866. 

A.  C.  Felder 

C.  G.  Doster 

1867. 

A.  C.  Felder 

C.  G.  Doster 
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MARTIN  MARSHALL’S  BOOK:  HOMEMADE  MEDICINE* 

(Continued  from  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  Winter  Issue,  1940) 
Edited  by  Weymouth  T.  Jordan*  1 

To  make  Quinine  Pills 

Take  a small  quantity  of  Castile  soap,  rub  it  in  a mortar.  & 
if  it  is  too  dry  add  a few  drops  of  water — then  add  quinine,  suffi- 
cient, and  form  a pil(l)  for  every  two  grains  of  quinine — one  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours. 

Liquid  Laudanum 

Take  of  Purified  Opium  1 ounce  Spts.  wine  or  Brandy,  1 Pint 
— Digest  for  eight  days,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle,  and  then 
strain  off  the  tincture — 

Apodeldoc 

Take  of  Castile  soap  powdered  3 ounces — Camphor  1 ounce 
Brandy  1 Pint — Digest  the  Soap  in  the  Spirits  by  the  fire  until  it 
is  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  Camphor — 

Itch  Lotion — 

Take  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  1 drachm,  Crude  Sal  ammoniac 
2 Do.  Water,  1 pint  & a half,  mix — 2 

Dr.  Howard’s  (?)  diet  drink  for  the  yaws,  or  lame  distemper — 

Take  2 purges  of  Jalap  or  Calomel  in  the  course  of  a week, 
say,  every  third  day,  to  cleanse  the  stomach  & Bowels — Then  begin 
with  the  diet  drink  consisting  of — 8 ounces  Sars(a)parilla  8 ounces 
China  brier  root,  or  2 oz.  Gum  guiacum — 8 ounces  of  the  root  of 
Sassafras — all  to  be  put  in  an  iron  pot  with  one  gallon  of  water — 
Also  2 ounces  of  Crude  antimony  pulverized  & put  in  a small  linen 

*This  edited  material  is  part  of  that  which  the  editor  has  located  in  connection 
with  a study  being  made  of  plantation  practices  in  the  antebellum  Alabama  black- 
belt.  Research  has  been  made  possible  through  grants-in-aid  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council. 

1For  a discussion  of  the  material  used  here,  see  the  editor’s  “Martin  Marshall’s 
Book:  Introduction,”  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  (Summer  Issue,  1940), 
158-168,  See  also  his  “Martin  Marshall’s  Book:  Household  Hints,”  ibid.  (Fall 
•Issue,  1940),  318-330,  and  “Martin  Marshall’s  Book:  Herb  Medicine,”  ibid. 

(Winter  Issue,  1940),  443-459. 

^Marshall  later  wrote  below  this  item  that  it  was  “too  severe.” 
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bag,  & hung  in  the  pot — Cover  the  pot  close,  simmer  it  over  a 
Slow  fire  down  to  half  a gallon — 

A half  pint  of  the  liquor  strained  to  be  taken  morning  & even- 
ing— living  very  abstimiously  while  taking  the  drink — living  al- 
together on  Sassafras  beer  & bread  or  biscuit  until  the  compaint  is 
entirely  eradicated — which  perhaps  will  take  6 or  8 weeks,  or 
more — 

The  above  is  the  only  sure  cure  for  the  yaws,  or  lame  dis- 
temper— 3 4 

Burns  or  Scalds. 

1 table  spoonful  of  Honey — 1 Do.  Mutton  suet,  or  Tallow — 
work  it  well  together  & add  as  much  good  rum  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  consistence  of  Salve.  Wash  the  part  with  castile  soap  & warm 
water  twice  a day,  and  lay  on  a plaister  (sic)  of  the  above — Or 
mix  about  an  equal  quantity  of  Lout  oil  and  Lime  water,  shake 
it  well  together  and  it  will  make  a soap  or  linament,  anoint  the 
part  with  it.  This  is  also  good  on  inflammation  of  the  Eye — 

Ointment  for  Tetters  or  Rheumatism. 

Take  a handful  of  the  root  of  Bearsfoot  split  fine,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  herb,  Saint  John  wort — add  water  enough  to  cover 
it  in  a pot,  Boil  it  to  a Strong  decoction — Then  strain  it  and  return 
the  liquor  into  a clean  pot,  and  add  one  pint  of  Neatsfoot  Oil — 
Simmer  out  all  the  water — set  it  off  the  fire  & when  cooled  a few 
minutes  add  four  table  spoonsful  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  and 


3This  prescription  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Marshall.  He  believed  it 
best  to  give  “12  or  15  grs.  Calomel  miss  2 days  repeat  the  calomel.”  His  personal 
diet  drink  consisted  of  Sarsaparilla,  China  brier  root  and  Sassafras,  2 ounces  of 
Gum  Guiacum,  and  8 ounces  of  three  or  four  of  the  following : White  Ash, 
Queen’s  Delight,  Indian  Face,  Cross  Vine  and  Devil’s  Bit.  Of  these  he  considered 
Sassafras,  White  Ash  and  Shumach  to  be  the  best. 

4Other  salves  which  Marshall  used  and  which  he  thought  to  be  beneficial  were 
made  of : honey  and  suet ; meal  and  hyson  tea ; vinegar,  spirits,  and  liniment ; 

lard,  molasses,  and  flour;  eschalots  and  lard;  elder  tea,  suet,  sweet  oil,  and 
beeswax.  At  one  place  in  his  journal  he  wrote  that  his  favorite  salve  was  made 
as  follows:  “Take  a large  handful  of  Heart  leaves,  bruise  them  a little;  put  them 

into  a Skillet ; add  water ; boil  them  to  get  the  strength  of  the  leaves ; Strain  out 
the  liquid : return  it  into  a clean  Skillet ; Add  about  an  equal  quantity  of  Sweet- 
gum,  Beeswax,  Lard  or  Sweet  oil  which  is  better,  and  Sheep’s  Tallow;  (Other 
Tallow  will  do) — Simmer  it  over  a slow  fire  until  the  water  is  all  evaporated; 
Then  pour  it  in  any  small  vessel  to  cool  and  keep  for  use — ” 
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shake  it  well  together.  When  bottled  Anoint  the  part  once  a day 
& rub  it  well  in — 3 

Diet  Drink,  Alex  Outlaw  (?)—  For  Rheumatism,  Cachexy, 

Dropsy,  Cancerous  ulcers,  Ague  & fever,  Worms,  etc. 

Take  of  walnut  and  Sassafras  bark  and  Red  root  equal  quan- 
tities— Boil  them  in  water  until  it  is  tolerably  Astringent  to  the 
taste — Give  from  half  a gill  to  a gill  every  hour  until  it  purges, 
on  the  first  day — Then  give  a sufficiency  every  day  for  three  weeks 
to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  laxative,  unless  the  cure  is  per- 
formed in  a shorter  time,  & continue  longer  if  not  cured  in  that 
time —5  6 


Tobacco  Ointment. 

To  1 quart  of  wine  add  one  pound  of  good  Tobacco,  steep  it 
24  hours  then  work  it  well  in  the  wine  and  squeeze  it  out,  then 
add  a large  handfull  of  pennyroyall  and  one  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
then  stew  out  the  wine,  Strain  it  and  bottle  it  for  use.  For  rheu- 
matic or  sciatic  pains,  rub  the  part  affected  night  & morning. 

Recipe  to  Cure  a sore  leg-— 

Take  Cows  urine  and  boil  it  down  to  a Jelly.  Wash  the  sore 
night  and  morning  with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  cover  the  sore 
with  a plaister  (sic)  of  the  Jelly  spread  on  a rag.  If  the  bone  is 
affected,  cut  the  leg  off,  if  necessary — 

Recipe  for  Tetter  and  Scald-Head. 

Put  one  pound  of  bark  of  the  root  of  prickly-ash,  one  pound 
of  the  bark  of  dogwood,  and  one-quarter  pound  of  the  root  of 
walnut,  into  three  gallons  of  water.  Boil  to  one  gallon ; strain 
this,  and  boil  it  to  one  quart.  Wash  the  affected  part  with  Castile 
soap,  and  apply  the  mixture  once  a day.7 

Samson  Snakeroot  tea. 

The  Samson  Snakeroot  tea  made  moderately  strong  and  given 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  (according  to  age)  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  until  the  skin  becomes  moist  by  gentle 


5The  recipe  for  this  ointment  was  received  on  September  4,  1844,  from  a Mrs. 
Haughter,  who  was  probably  a neighbor  of  Marshall. 

6Another  diet  drink  was  made  with  prickly  ash  root  bark,  sassafras  root  bark, 
spicewood  tops,  golden  rod  weed,  cross  vine,  wild  horehound,  water,  molasses, 
and  cream  of  tartar. 

7Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 
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perspiration:  after  which  give  a smaller  dose,  or  at  longer  inter- 
vals : a few  drops  of  Spirit  may  be  added — note — In  giving  the 
above  tea,  the  object  is  to  keep  up  a gentle  perspiration,  whereby 
the  system  is  moderately  relaxed,  and  the  digestive  powers  restored 
— but  should  not  be  continued  too  long — - 

Basilicon  ointment. 

Take  of  Rosin,  or  spt.  Turpentine  & Beeswax,  each  one  pound, 
Hogslard,  one  pound  & a half.  Malt  them  together  bv  a slow  fire, 
and  strain  the  mixture  while  hot — 

Blistering  Plaister  (sic). 

Take  of  Wax,  Rosin,  Tallow,  and  Cantharides,  each  equal  parts. 
Having  melted  the  three  first  ingredients  together,  sprinkle  and 
mix  in  the  flies  powdered,  a little  before  they  become  firm. 

Febrifuge  Powders 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  20  Grains,  or  Tartar  emetic  2 grains,  & 
nitre  60  grains.  Mix,  divide  into  six  doses  for  an  adult — give  a 
dose  every  tAvo  or  three  hours— 

Charcoal  Powder. 

Put  lumps  of  charcoal  a second  time  into  the  fire,  until  they 
are  red  hot;  then  take  them  out,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  cool, 
blow  off  the  external  ashes,  & immediately  reduce  them  to  a fine 
powder,  which  should  be  kept  in  a corked  bottle. 

This  powder  is  admirable  for  correcting  bad  breath,  as  \\'ell  as 
arresting  progress  of  mortification — 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  three  ounces  ; Lesser  cardamon  seeds,  or 
Ginger,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  Brandy,  or  Rum,  two  pints.  Digest 
for  8 or  10  days,  and  then  strain.  Dose,  a tablespoonfull  every 
two  hours  until  the  body  become (s)  moderately  loose — for  adults 
— children  in  proportion. 

Tincture  of  Bark 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered  2 ounces,  orange  peel,  & 
blacksnake  root,  each  ^4  oz.  Brandy,  or  Rum,  2 Pints.  Digest  for 
8 or  10  days,  and  strain — 

Ointment  to  cure  a scald  head,  or  Tetter. 

To  half  a pint  of  new  Tar,  add  one  teaspoon  full  of  Copperas, 
one  Do.  of  Gun  powder,  and  one  Do.  of  roll  brimstone,  all  beaten 
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fine — Mix  them  well  in  a skillet — then  take  as  much  old  Bacon 
with  the  skin,  from  the  back  part  of  a hogs  neck,  as  will  make  half 
a pint  of  grease.  Slice  the  bacon  and  hold  it  over  a blaze  of  fat 
lightwood  splinters  so  as  to  burn  up  the  bacon  and  drip  the  grease 
into  the  mixture  in  the  skillet — then  simmer  it  over  a slow  fire 
until  it  is  fit  for  ointment,  stir(r)ing  it  well — Anoint  the  part  af- 
fected every  morning,  and  keep  it  covered  with  a cloth  until  cured — 
Food  for  Children  with  Bowel  Complaints. 

We  have  often  made  use  in  our  family  of  a simple  kind  of 
diet  which  we  can  recommend  as  excellent  in  this  ailment.  It  is 
water  crackers  and  loaf  sugar  rolled  together  to  a powder  and  eaten 
dry.  It  will  be  found  quite  palatable,  and  children  will  eat  it 
eagerly  after  they  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  rice,  tapioca,  and 
all  the  other  tasteless  food  usually  allowed  in  such  cases.8 

To  make  a Tincture  of  Iron  rust. 

Take  a quantity  of  nails  or  bits  of  iron  and  put  them  in  a 
trough  or  tub  with  sand  and  water,  then  stir  them  briskly  with  a 
brush  broom  until  they  are  clean  and  bright : then  spread  them 
on  a plank  or  board  and  wash  them  clean  of  the  sand : then  let 
the  iron  lie  for  a week  or  longer,  when  it  will  be  covered  with  a 
yellow  rust : then  lay  them  in  an  iron  pot  as  open  and  loose  as 
possible,  and  pour  in  as  much  wine  vinegar  as  will  cover  them  : 
if  you  have  not  wine  vinegar,  or  apple  vinegar  that  is  very  good, 
add  to  a gallon  of  the  vinegar  one  table  spoonful  of  Muriatic  ascid 
(sic)  (spirit  of  sea  salt)  let  it  stand  in  the  pot  four  or  five  weeks, 
filling  it  up  once  a week  as  much  as  the  vinegar  evaporates : Then 
take  out  the  Iron,  and  boil  the  vinegar  about  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  add  one  table  spoonful 
of  copperas,  skim  it  clean,  and  set  away  to  cool  until  the  next  day, 
let  the  pot  be  turned  to  one  side  so  as  not  quite  to  run  over — Clear 
off  the  scum  with  a quill  or  feather,  then  strain  it  through  cloth, 
and  put  it  in  a bottle  or  jug  for  use — If  half  a pint  of  French 
brandy  be  added  to  a gallon  it  will  preserve  it  good  any  length 
of  time — 

Dose,  one  table  spoonful  in  a glass  of  Yi  pint  of  water  to  be 
taken  once  or  twice  a day — Pills  to  be  taken  of  equal  parts  of 
Silkweed  root  and  comphrey  root  beat  fine,  two  or  three  to  be 


^Unknown  newspaper  clipping-. 
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taken  twice  a day — In  violent  cases  drink  Comphrey  tea  freely — 
The  above  to  cure  the  fluosalbus  or  whites — 

Tincture  of  Alloes 

Succotorium  Alloes,  1 oz.  Liquorice  2 oz.  coriander  seeds  ^ 
oz.  Gin  1 pint — digest  in  a bottle  for  a week,  shaking  the  bottle 
frequently,  then  strain.  The  dose  for  a child  is  a teaspoonful  every 
morning,  for  an  adult  two  tablespoonfuls,  with  half  the  quantity 
of  a strong  decoction  of  Carolina  pink  root. 

Charcoal  Poultice. 

To  3^  pound  of  oatmeal  cataplasm,  add  2 ounces  of  . . . fresh 
burnt  charcoal  finely  pounded  and  sifted.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  & apply  it  to  foul  ulcers  & venereal  sores : the  fetid 
smell  & unhealthy  appearance  of  which  it  speedily  destroys. 

Gargle  for  thrush. 

Take  2 drachms  of  Borax,  1 oz.  of  honey  of  roses,  and  7 oz. 
of  rose  water.  To  be  used  three  or  four  times  a day — 

Gargle  for  sore  throat. 

Take  a decoction  of  dogwood  bark,  7 oz.  tincture  of  myrrh 
2 drachms,  purified  nitre,  2 drachms.  Make  into  a gargle.9 

Astringent  injection. 

To  restore  tone  to  the  parts,  it  will  be  necessary  three  or  four 
times  a day,  to  inject  a portion  of  the  following  mixture,  by  means 
of  a syringe. 

Rub  together  in  a mortar,  white  vitriol  1 dr.  sugar  of  lead, 
10  grains,  water,  2 drachms.  Mix  the  whole  with  a pint  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Roseleaf  tea  will  answer — Another — Mix  1 drachm 
of  powdered  alum,  with  1 pint  of  tea  of  oak  bark — Inject  as  above. 

Prevention,  Females  afflicted  with  this  disorder  should  by  no 
means  indulge  into  too  free  use  of  tea,  or  other  warm  Slops  of  a 
relaxing  nature.  They  should  sleep  on  a mat(t)ress,  rise  early,  & 
take  such  exercise  as  may  be  convenient,  and  if  possible,  on  horse- 
back. Cold  bathing  should  be  used  as  often  as  convenient.  In 
winter  a flannel  shirt  ought  to  be  worn. 


9In  case  of  inflammatory  sore  throat,  Marshall  used  a gargle  made  of  2 drams 
each  of  nitre  and  honey  and  6 ounces  of  rose  water. 
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Pleurisy,  Tobacco  Poultice,  for  Pain — 

To  one  part  of  tobacco  add  three  parts  of  corn  meal,  knead  it 
with  water  into  dough  and  bake  it  on  a griddle,  Split  the  cake,  and 
apply  it  as  warm  as  can  be  borne  to  the  pained  part,  and  when  it 
grows  cold,  repeat  if  necessary — 

Poppy  Tea — 

Take  one  of  the  dry  heads  & after  taking  out  the  seed,  boil  the 
pod  in  a little  water — Give  a child  under  three  months  old,  one 
fourth  part — and  in  proportion  to  one  older- — 

Pills  for  Rheumatism. 

Take  of  guaicum  (gum  resin)  in  powder  & Soap,  equal  parts, 
1 drachm,  essential  oil  of  juniper  berry,  4 drops,  make  into  28 
pills;  take  2 four  times  a day — The  Stramonium  ointment  (James- 
town or  Jimson  weed)  is  the  best  outward  application.10 

Anti-emetics. 

Take  of,  Table  salt,  3 ounces.  African  cayene  1 oz.  Vinegar, 
best  quality,  1 quart — Mix  and  bottle  for  use.  Dose — one  table- 
spoonful, or  less,  once  in  from  15  to  30  minutes,  according  to  the 
emergency  of  the  symptoms.  A very  common  & ready  way  to 
make  it,  is  to  take  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  each,  of  salt  & cayenne 
pepper,  and  add  to  it  a tea  cupful  of  good  vinegar.  The  most  com- 
mon name  for  this  compound  is  pepper  sauce.  It  is  an  excellent 
application  to  painful  parts,  such  as  rheumatism,  headache,  in- 
flammatory bruises,  sprains,  and  to  palsied  limbs,  etc.  etc. 

Simple  Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of,  Myrrh  ...  12  oz.  Capsium  . . . 1 oz.  Peach  or  cherry 
kernels,  2 oz.  Brandy,  or  alcohol — 1 Gallon — Pulverize  the  myrrh 
& capsicum,  & digest  ten  days  in  a hot  sun  heat,  strain  or  filter. 
For  internal  use  in  cases  of  dysentery,  or  mortification,  the  above 
is  the  best  made  with  brandy — and  with  alcohol  for  external  use. 
The  simple  tincture  of  myrrh  is  a very  valuable  family  medicine : 
useful  for  worms,  pains  in  the  stomach,  colic,  headache,  etc.  Dose, 
from  one  to  four  teaspo(o)nsful,  or  even  more  in  violent  cases. 


10On  July  27,  1837,  an  unknown  physician  advised  Marshall  to  mix  an  appli- 
cation for  rheumatism  equal  portions  of  mustard  and  flour  of  sulphur,  and  to 
take  it  in  syrup  three  or  four  times  a day. 
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Syrup  for  Dysentery — 

Rhubarb  & wild  cherry  bark,  a handful,  water  one  pint ; four 
tablespoonsfull  of  sugar;  simmer  a while.  Dose — Give  a table 
spoonful  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  pain  ceases.  Make  it 
fresh  every  day,  and  add  a little  brandy.  The  above  is  said  to  be 
infallible. 

Essence  of  Bergamot. 

In  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  (mixed  with  honey)  has  been 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  destroying  the  tape,  and  also  the  long 
round  worm. 

Lotion  for  Scorbutic  ulcers — 

Mix  from  1 to  2 drachms  of  muriatic  acid  (Spirit  of  Salt)  with 
a pint  of  water. — Or,  dissolve  y2  an  ounce  of  potash  (Saltpetre) 
in  half  a pint  of  common  vinegar,  with  which  cleanse  the  ulcers 
in  question.11 

Erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire. 

Take  4 table  spoonsful  of  Camphorated  spirits  (rum  is  best), 
1 Teaspoonful  Salammoniac — (crute) — Teaspoonful  Laudanum. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  the  part  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry — Rum  & 
Chalk — Good — tried.12 

Soda  Powders. 

Tartaric  Acid  24  grains  (To  be  mixed  on)  White  paper.  Bi- 
carb: Soda  30  grains  (To  be  mixed  on)  Blue  Paper. 

Put  the  contents  of  the  white  paper  in  one  tumbler,  and  that 
of  the  Blue  paper  in  another,  add  five  or  six  tablespoonsful  of  cold 
water  to  each,  and  as  soon  as  the  powders  are  dissolved,  pour  one 
to  the  other,  and  drink  immediately  while  effervescing — you  may 
add  a little  sugar  with  the  powders  in  the  white  paper,  if  you 
choose. 


^Ulcers  were  also  treated  with  “The  bottom  leaves  of  the  common  meadow 
sorrel”  beaten  “into  a smooth  pulp.” 

12Beneath  this  prescription  from  an  unknown  doctor  is  written  the  date 
“March  17th  51.”  Marshall  also  used  the  following  ointments  for  erysipelas: 
alum,  sugar  of  lead,  vinegar,  and  water ; dunghill  and  oatstraw ; Blue  mass, 
rhubarb,  and  elder  leaf  tea ; and  honey  and  whiskey  applied  on  a cloth.  At  one 
place  in  his  journal  he  also  wrote:  “Rum  & Chalk  has  given  the  most  immediate 
relief  when  applied  to  my  leg — M.  M.  1851.” 
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Neutral  Mixture. 

Carb:  Potash  15  grains,  dissolve  in  oz.  water — Lime  Juice 
& water  equally  mixed  1 oz.  Mix  and  drink  in  the  state  of  effer- 
vescence. The  above  taken  every  two  hours  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  fevers  from  cold.  To  sweat — etc. 

Recipe  for  a Cold  in  the  Head. 

Epsom  Salts — 1 ounce — Pepper  tea  J4  ounce — Water— 8 
ounces.  Taken  at  one  dose. 

For  Ear  Ache — 

Pulv.  Ipecac:  12  grains — warm  water  4 ounces — To  be  taken 
an  hour  before  bed  time — A certain  cure  says  Dr.  D. 

Recipe  for  Cholera,  Diarrhea,  Dysentery,  and  fluxes  generally  of 
the  Bowels — 

Elixir  Paregoric  2 ounces — Tincture  of  Kino  1 ounce — Tinc- 
ture of  Rhubarb  1 ounce — Spirits  of  Camphor  1 ounce — Mix,  and 
take  a table  Spoonful  two  or  three  times  a day.  Or  in  urgent  cases, 
half  a Spoonful  two  or  three  times  a day.  Or  in  urgent  cases,  half 
a Spoonful  after  each  Watery  evacuation  until  the  bowels  are 
quieted. 

When  much  thirst  exists,  with  fever,  etc.  indicating  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  the  above  should  be  considerably  diluted— -In  all 
cases  a moderate  quantity  of  water  should  be  added  to  each  dose. 
After  the  mixture  has  taken  effect,  a small  dose  of  Calomel  will  be 
found  extremely  serviceable — In  ordinary  cases  a Teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  will  be  sufficient — (for  adults). 

Alteration  Pills. 

In  flux  of  the  bowels : 3 grains  Blue  Mass,  & 4 grains  dovers 
powder  in  each  pill : One  pill  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours, 
as  may  be  required. 

Ointment  for  Rheumatic  Pains. 

Take  of  Jimson  blooms,  or  leaves,  or  both  together,  one  gallon. 
Tobacco,  two  ounces;  Red  pepper  15  or  20  pods;  beat  the  Jimson 
fine ; put  all  the  above  in  a pot,  with  one  gallon  of  water ; boil  down 
to  one  quart ; strain  it,  and  return  the  liquid  into  the  pot,  and  add 
a pint  and  a half  of  lard;  simmer  the  water  out  slowly,  and  the 
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ointment  is  made.  Rub  the  part  affected  well  before  the  fire  every 
night,  or  night  and  morning,  until  cured.13 

Recipe  for  preparing  the  Whooping  Cough  Cordial  for  private 
family  use. 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  dry  root,  or  six  ounces  of  the  fresh 
root  of  the  Asarium  Carradiusis  (Commonly  called  wild  ginger, 
Colts  foot  etc.  Bruise  it  into  a coarse  powder,  and  pour  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  upon  it  in  a tin  or  other  vessel ; place  it  by  the 
fire  that  it  may  be  kept  hot,  but  not  boiling,  for  three  hours, 
keeping  the  vessel  closely  covered  all  the  time ; then  Strain  off 
the  liquor  through  coarse  linen  or  Cotton,  pressing  the  mass  well 
to  obtain  all  the  strength ; Then  add  to  the  liquor  as  much  loaf 
sugar  as  it  will  dissolve,  from  one  to  two  pounds. 

Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cochineal,  bruise  it  to  a coarse 
powder,  and  add  to  it  one  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  Salts  of  Tartar, 
pour  upon  this  one  gill  of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  a few  minutes 
and  strain  through  thin  coarse  flannel,  and  add  the  liquor  to  the 
above,  Stirring  it  well  and  set  it  aside  to  cool — Keep  it  in  bottles 
closely  stopped,  in  a cool  Cellar  for  use.  It  is  much  more  effectual 
in  this  way  than  when  put  up  to  keep  a long  time. 

Directions  for  use — To  a child  under  six  months,  half  a tea- 
spoonful, Six  to  twelve  months,  a tea  spoonfull — from  one  to  two 
years,  one  and  a half  teaspoonful — two  to  five  years,  two  teaspoons- 
ful  at  a dose,  to  be  given  once  an  hour,  once  in  two  hours,  once 
in  three  hours,  or  once  in  four  hours  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  disease. 

Diet : Should  be  as  near  as  possible  that  of  bread  and  milk— 

If  the  child  have  (sic)  looseness,  rice  water  or  rice  and  milk — very 
little  animal  food- — If  the  child  be  still  at  the  breast,  let  it  take  the 
breast  moderately ; not  too  often  nor  too>  much  at  the  time. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  obtain  the  true  Asarium  Carradiusis, 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  country  other  plants  are  called  Colts  foot — ■ 
The  true  Asarium  has  a taste  very  much  resembling  ginger — The 
leaves  are  nearly  round,  somewhat  kidney  shaped,  and  only  two 
leaves  ever  grow  from  the  same  crown — The  leaves  grow  from  the 


13Marshall  received  the  method  for  preparing  this  ointment  from  a Mrs.  Smith 
of  Conecuh  county,  Alabama.  Her  county  adjoins  Monroe  county,  in  which 
Marshall  lived. 
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Crown  of  the  root  at  the  ground.  The  plant  grows  in  shady  places 
in  the  woods,  in  hills  and  mounta(i)nous  places,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  etc.14 

Directions  for  using  the  ground  root  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla  Root  >4  ounce  Boiling  water  1 pint.  Let  it  stand 
in  a covered  vessel  two  hours ; then  strain  and  sweeten  with  Sugar 
or  Syrup.  The  entire  Pint  should  be  drank  (sic)  during  the  day. 

Elixir  Paregoric. 

Oil  of  Anise  >4  oz.,  Benzoic  acid  54  oz. — Powdered  opium 
54  oz.,  Camphor  8 scruples,  Powdered  Cochineal  >4  oz.,  Spirits 
of  wine  54  Gallon,  Water  54  Gallon.  Mix.15 

For  a Cough — 

Take  vinegar  of  Squills  2 ounces  Paregoric — 1 ounce — Gum 
water  1 ounce.  Mix  and  take  a teaspoonful  in  a cup  of  well  sweet- 
ened holley  tea  whenever  the  cough  is  urgent16 

Poultice  of  Beachtree  leaves. 

A poultice  of  Beachtree  leaves,  will  in  a few  applications,  take 
out  a fever,  and  reduce  the  swelling  in  any  limb,  occasioned  by  a 
bruise,  or  sore — and  water  in  which  the  leaves  have  been  boiled, 
is  an  excellent  wash  for  ulcers,  or  a fistula.17 

Aperient  Pills — 

Take  of  Alloes — 120  Grains  Rhubarb — 120  Do.  Ipecacuanha — - 
60  Do.  Jalap — 60  Do.  Gamboge — 60  Do.  Red  pepper — 30  Do. 
Grind  them  fine  in  a mortar,  wet  with  Spirits,  & work  it  like  mak- 
ing dough,  and  then  roll  out  into  pills  of  common  size.  Dose, 
from  two  to  Six  taken  at  any  time.  These  pills  are  anti-dyspeptic ; 
the  person  using  these  pills,  can  eat  and  drink  what  they  (sic) 
please,  and  if  the  pills  dont  work  them,  they  wont  hurt — they  are 
best  taken  at  night. 


14This  recipe  was  obtained  from  an  unknown  person  living  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  and  Marshall  wrote  the  date  “Oct.r  6th  1851”  beneath  it  in  his  journal. 

1<5This  cure  was  received  from  an  unknown  doctor.  Another  prescription  for 
a cough,  given  Marshall  by  a Dr.  Wright,  on  September  24,  1845,  was:  “Take 
new  Tar  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  equal  quantity,  mix  them  well  together  with 
brown  Sugar  about  the  quantity  of  the  other — Take  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
pills,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  what  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a case  knife.  ’ 
17Marshall  learned  of  this  poultice  from  a friend.  He  then  tried  it  and 
approved  it. 
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For  a fresh  Cut. 

Apply  Balsam  Capivi  twice  a day, — Balsam  Firs  better — An 
excellent  Ointment  for  healing  is  made  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  Balsam,  and  honey;  or  equal  quantities  of  Balsam  Capivi, 
honey  and  mutton  Suet — -A  solution  of  Blue  Vitriol  made  of  mod- 
erate strength,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  honey  if  you  choose, 
is  a good  application  to  destroy  fungus,  or  proud  flesh.  First, 
cleanse  the  sore,  if  foul,  with  warm  water  & soap — Secondly,  wet 
it  with  the  solution  of  Blue  vitriol,  and  then  apply  the  Balsam — 

Black  Wash  for  Syphilitic  Sores,  etc. 

To  8 ounces  of  Lime  water,  add  34  oz*  °f  Calomel — wash  the 
sores  with  the  liquid,  and  then  rub  some  of  the  sediment  on  twice 
a day — 

Cholic  in  Children. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  Assafetida  (sic),  one  part,  Paregoric 
Elixir,  two  parts,  mix — For  a child  a month  old,  dose,  Six  drops, 
in  a little  sweetened  water — and  in  proportion  to  the  age. 

Indigestion  or  Dyspepcia  (sic) — 

Take  1 quart  of  clean  Hickory  ashes,  and  half  a pint  of  clean 
Soot,  put  it  into  a Jug,  with  One  Gallon  of  water,  and  shake  it 
often — -After  three  or  four  days  a wine  glass  full  to  be  taken  three 
times  a day.18 

Sedlitz  Powders. 

Take  of  Rochelle  Salt,  2 drachms;  carbonate  of  Soda,  25 
grains;  tartaric  acid,  20  grains.  Dissolve  the  two  first  in  a tumbler 
of  water,  then  add  the  latter,  and  swallow  without  loss  of  time — 

Eye  Water. 

Take  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  30  grains,  White  vitriol  40  grains, 
clear  water,  or  rose  leaf  tea,  which  is  better,  one  pint — Mix.  After 
the  sediment  is  formed,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  with  which  wash 
the  eyes  repeatedly  during  the  day,  and  at  bed  time  apply  a thick 
fold  of  linen  or  cotton  rag'  moistened  with  it  over  the  eyes...19 


lsBelow  this  item  Marshall  wrote:  “Dr.  C.  L.  for  Eliz-h.”  One  of  Marshall’s 
daughters  was  named  Elizabeth;  this  prescription  was  probably  for  her. 

19Other  treatments  for  the  eyes  used  by  Marshall  were  made  of : eggs  and 
sugar  of  lead ; eel  oil  and  buzzard  down ; parsley  leaves  and  the  white  of  an  egg ; 
lou  oil  and  lime  water ; rotten  apples,  alum  curd  and  sassafras ; and  lard,  molasses 
and  oil. 
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Ointment  of  Bearsfoot,  etc.  For  Rheumatism. 

Take  two  grasps  of  the  root  of  Bearsfoot,  and  one  of  Saint 
Johns-wort — Split  the  roots — Boil  them  together  in  water  until 
you  get  out  the  strength — Then  strain  it,  and  after  cleansing  the 
pot  return  the  decoction,  and  add  a pint  of  Neetsfoot  oil — Simmer 
it  slowly  until  the  water  is  all  out — set  it  off  the  fire  and  add  two 
table  Spoonsful  of  Spirits  of  turpentine  to  each  pint  of  the  oil, 
and  shake  it  well  together  in  a bottle.  Anoint  the  part  affected 
every  night  and  morning  by  rubbing  the  ointment  in  well  with 
the  hand,  before  a fire — The  part  should  be  kept  covered  with 
flannel.  Also,  Fill  a bottle  one  thirdfull  with  the  Sliced  roots  of 
Bearsfoot,  and  fill  it  with  Whiskey — Take  a wine  glassfull  at  night 
and  morning  until  cured. 
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Dr.  Richard  Clarke  Foster 


Late  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama 


RICHARD  CLARKE  FOSTER  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTES 


The  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Clarke  Foster,  in  his  forty-seventh 
year  of  age  and  serving  his  fifth  year  as  President  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  was  announced  to  the  thousands  of  students  on  the 
campus  of  that  institution  by  the  tolling  of  the  Denny  Chimes  on 
the  evening  of  November  19,  1941,  and  by  wire,  radio  and  the  press, 
to  anxious  thousands  of  friends  throughout  the  State  and  the 
Nation,  who  had  learned  of  his  sudden  illness.  Scion  of  a family 
established  in  Alabama  since  its  Territorial  period  and  of  a race 
of  men  who  were  among  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Nation, 
Richard  C.  Foster,  lawyer,  civic  and  religious  leader,  educator, 
embodied  in  his  charming  person  all  the  virile  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  inherent  in  such  an  ancestry.  A graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  an  officer  in 
the  first  World  War,  a brilliant  young  lawyer,  he  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks  of  his  profession  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

The  grief  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most  inti- 
mate1}^ associated  in  his  capacity  of  University  President  was  de- 
scribed as  “abysmal".  Among  the  honors  paid  to  him  in  death 
where  he  lay  in  state  in  the  foyer  of  the  Corgas  Library,  was  the 
silent  tribute  of  tears  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
students,  fellow  workers,  townsmen  and  friends,  who  passed  by 
his  bier.  On  Sunday  following  funeral  services  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  of  which  he  was  a vestryman,  and  his  interment  in  Ever- 
green Cemetery  in  Tuscaloosa,  tributes  were  paid  him  in  a State- 
wide broadcast  by  men  who  knew  him  best  and  were  most  able 
to  summarize  his  qualities  and  his  merits.  The  speaking  was  in- 
terspersed with  choral  music  by  the  Coppelia  Choir  of  the  Univer- 
sitv,  selections  on  the  organ  and  the  tolling  of  the  Denny  Chimes. 
Speaking  over  the  radio  network  were  Governor  Frank  M.  Dixon. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University;  Dr.  Rufus 
C.  Harris.  President  of  Tulane  University,  who  had  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Dr.  Foster  in  the  academic  world;  Dr.  O. 
C.  Carmichael.  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  a fellow 
student  with  Dr.  Foster  at  the  University  of  Alabama;  Dr.  George 
H.  Denny,  for  a quarter  of  a century  President  and  at  the  time 
Chancellor  of  the  University ; Mr.  Hudson  Strode,  college  mate  of 
Dr.  Foster  and  Professor  of  English  at  the  University. 
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The  radio  program  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lionel  Baxter  of 
Radio  Station  W.A.P.I.,  the  Voice  of  Alabama,  who  set  the  key 
for  the  ceremonies  in  adequate  descriptive  terms  and  introduced 
all  the  speakers.* 


Governor  Dixon 

“In  the  midst  of  a world  at  war  we  pause  for  these  few 
moments  to  pay  tribute  to  one  whose  memory  will  never  leave  us. 
Richard  Clarke  Foster  will  be  hard  indeed  to  replace  in  the  life 
of  our  State.  In  truth,  his  going  has  left  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  a 
gap  and  a vacancy  for  all  time. 

“The  University,  of  course,  primarily  and  most  intimately  feels 
the  loss.  But  the  State  and  its  people  need  now,  as  never  before, 
that  clarity  of  vision,  that  ability  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
fools  gold,  that  fineness  of  character,  that  refusal  to  compromise 
with  littleness  and  fraud,  which  characterized  him.  In  the  middle  of 
his  life,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  enlarged  and  steadily  enlarging 
career  of  usefulness,  at  a time  when  all  of  us  were  realizing  more 
and  more  the  steadily  increasing  value  of  his  services  to  our  State, 
he  was  taken  from  us.  And  when  he  went,  there  was  lost  to  our 
people  a fine  gentleman,  an  able  public  servant,  a real  leader  of 
his  people,  one  of  those  rare  souls  in  whom  gentleness  of  character 
combined  with  firmness  of  decision  to  make  the  fine  person  we 
knew  as  Dick  Foster. 

“With  the  passing  of  time  there  has  come  to  us  more  and 
more  definitely  the  realization  of  our  great  loss.  Our  heads  will 
always  be  bowed  in  sorrow  as  we  think  of  him,  and  always  will 
his  memory  be  an  inspiration  to  the  friends  whom  he  left  behind.” 


*Richard  Clarke  Foster  was  the  .son  of  Hon.  John  Manley  and  Kathleen 
(Clarke)  Foster.  He  was  married  in  1923  to  Miss  Lida  Scarborough,  who  died  in 
1936.  Their  only  child,  a daughter.  Lida,  is  a student  at  the  University.  An  only 
sister,  Mrs.  John  M.  Forney  (Kathleen  Foster)  survives  him. 
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Dr.  Harris 

“Nothing  needs  to  be  said  of  Richard  Foster  to  swell  the 
measure  of  devotion  held  for  his  memory  by  those  who  knew  him. 
Nothing  needs  to  be  said  of  him  and  his  work  at  . Alabama  that 
could  enhance  the  respect  and  admiration  held  for  him  by  those 
who  fully  comprehended  the  fruitage  and  significance  of  it.  Much 
more,  however,  than  friends  can  express,  remains  to  be  said  of  the 
extraordinary  qualities  of.  his  life.  He  combined  in  a rare  way 
gentleness  with  firmness,  kindness  with  determination,  courage 
with  deference,  and  purposefulness  with  humility.  His  life-work 
was  a labor  of  love  of,  and  devotion  to  personal  and  institutional 
ideals  which  were  dear  to  him.  He  fully  sensed  his.  obligation  to 
an  office  rich  in  the  tradition  of  his  predecessor.  He  never  spared 
himself-  in  serving  its  interest  wherever  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do  so.  I speak  with  conviction,  for  I enjoyed  his  friendship  on  a 
unique  basis.  He  literally  sacrificed  himself  for  Alabama,  and  his 
devotion  to  her  interests  excluded  any  thought  of  himself.  He 
was  assuming  a position  of  leadership  in  southern  education  as 
natural  to  him,  with  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  as  is  the 
manner  born.  No  man  among  us  had  so  speedily  and  effectively 
wen  the  admiration  and  affectiom  of  his  associates.  There  is  no 
prophesying  the  extent  his  leadership  in  southern  education  would 
have  carried  Alabama.  He  was  of  Alabama’s  best,  and  from  the 
time  he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  this  great  State, 
everyone  soon  recognized  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man..  It  was 
easy  to  understand  the  reason  for  his  high  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  to  recognize  at  once  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,, 
and  the  power  of  his  intellect..  As  Alabama  moves  onward  in  the 
fullness  of  her  life' and  grace,  she  will  not  forget  his  kindly,  gentle 
and  glowing  spirit,  which  gave  her  name  a new  meaning  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him..  His  death  is,  indeed. 
Alabama’s  tragic  loss ; . but  that  is  not  all ! His  passing  is  a loss 
to  all  men  who  saw  and  recognized,  in  him  an  example  of  noble 
living— a symbol,  indeed,  of  the  good  life  itself.  His  life  was  a 
unique  combination. 

“ ‘Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a man.’  ” 
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Dr.  Carmichael 

“I  count  it  a privilege  to  participate  in  this  program  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Preisdent  Richard  C.  Foster,  a colleague 
whom  I esteemed  and  admired — as  a great  character,  an  effective 
leader  and  a true  friend.  Though  he  served  for  only  a few  years 
as  President  of  our  sister  institution,  his  ‘Alma  Mater’  and  mine, 
he  made  a deep  impression  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  educational  work.  He  was  this  year  President  of  the 
Southeastern  Athletic  Conference.  In  October,  he  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Southern  University  Conference.  He  has 
been  a member  for  some  time  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  In  addition  to 
these  positions  of  responsibility,  he  has  served  on  the  various  im- 
portant committees  of  the  several  educational  bodies  of  this  region. 

“President  Foster’s  rise  to  leadership  in  southern  education 
was  little  short  of  phenomenal.  As  one  closely  associated  with 
him  since  he  assumed  his  duties  as  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  I can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship has  been  a tribute  to  the  qualities  of  mind  and  of  character 
which  inspired  the  confidence  of  all  those  with  him  he  came  in 
contact.  The  high  purposes  which  dominated  his  life  and  the 
ideals  by  which  he  was  guided  will  long  remain  an  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  privileged  to  work  with  him.  His  passing  is  an  irre- 
parable loss,  not  only  to  Alabama,  but  to  the  south  and  to  the 
nation.  But  he  is  not  wholly  gone  from  us,  for  his  influence  still 
lives.  His  quiet  courage,  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  best  in  education  impressed 
themselves  on  the  life  of  the  University  which  he  served  so  well 
and  therefore  continues  to  live  in  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  that 
institution.  It  is  in  that  light  that  we  would  remember  him,  and 
if  we  would  honor  his  memory  in  deed  and  in  truth,  we  seek  to 
follow  the  ideals  which  he  cherished  and  to  emulate  the  example 
which  he  set.” 
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Dr.  Denny 

“All  Alabama  mourns  the  loss  of  a great  spirit.  ‘Dick’  Foster, 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  has  gone. 

“On  the  streets  of  Athens  the  day  after  Socrates  drank  the 
world’s  most  famous  cup  of  hemlock,  two  Greeks  fell  into  con- 
versation. One  said  to  the  other,  ‘Today  they  bury  Socrates.’  The 
other  rejoined,  ‘bury  Socrates?  They  must  catch  him  first.’ 

“For  many  years,  I have  tried  to  ‘catch’  Dr.  Foster,  to  define 
in  my  own  mind  the  things  that  have  made  him  great.  That  has 
not  been  a simple  process.  For  greatness  in  itself  is  a relative 
thing,  and  as  in  the  case  of  a precious  stone,  different  lights  bring 
into  relief  its  varying  qualities. 

“Perhaps,  it  is  too  early  to  assess  accurately  Dr.  Foster’s 
contribution  to  higher  education,  but  it  is  not  too>  early  to  say 
that  he  made  one  contribution  of  supreme  value  to  the  University, 
to  Alabama,  to  the  South,  and  to  the  Nation.  He  gave  new  mean- 
ing and  new  significance  to  the  word  ‘gentleman.’ 

“Categories  of  personality  into  which  we  slip  important  figures 
for  purpose  of  comparison  are  usually  difficult  to  define ; but 
qualities  of  character  and  leadership  are  easier  to  identify.  If  ever 
any  man  had  these  distinguishing  qualities,  Dr.  Foster  had  them 
in  superlative  degree. 

“Perhaps  the  fundamental  weakness  of  all  modern  democracies 
is  a certain  lack  of  deference  for  its  really  superior  men.  We  flock 
to  the  standards  of  our  own  mediocrity,  or  our  own  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  We  too  often  regard  preeminence  in  others  as  a direct 
personal  affront.  Those  of  us  who  have  made  an  effort  to  ‘catch’ 
Dr.  Foster  recognize  that  he  possessed  in  high  degree  the  three 
qualities  most  generally  associated  with  distinction,  viz.,  force  and 
charm  of  personality,  balance  of  mind,  and  integrity  of  life.  But 
he  had  other  qualities  that  distinguished  him  among  men : 
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“He  had  moral  and  intellectual  courage.  He  had  common 
sense  of  the  most  uncommon  kind — a sense  of  the  value  and  fitness 
of  things.  He  put  first  things  first.  He  thought  with  his  mind 
and  not  with  his  emotions.  There  are  one  story  men,  two  story 
men,  and  three  story  men.  Dr.  Foster  was  a three-story  man  who 
thought  in  larger  units  and  in  terms  of  tomorrow.  He  pushed  the 
horizon  further  back.  He  could  not  only  take  the  clock  to  pieces, 
but  put  it  together  again. 

“What  are  the  things  that  set  men  apart?  Certainly,  the 
qualities  which  we  have  been  discussing  are  essential,  but  there 
are  other  important  qualities  in  the  realm  of  attitudes  that  sum 
up  into  character  and  establish  modes  of  inspiration.  These  also 
Dr.  Foster  had. 

“(1)  He  had  pride  in  his  work.  No  one  has  ever  questioned 
Dr.' Foster’s  devotion  to  his  work  and  enthusiasm  for  it.  If  ever  a 
man  could  say,  ‘This  one  thing  I do,’  he  could  say  it  . with  all  his 
heart. 

“(2)  He  had  human  sympathy.  He  needed  it  in  his  great  field 
of  opportunity.  He  was  able  to  say  with  tolerance,  ‘I  am  a man, 
and  nothing  that  concerns  man  is  foreign  to  me.’  The  echoes  of 
our  entrancing  campus  are  melodious  with  the  proclamation  that 
his  was  a friendly  hand. 

“(3)  He  had  human  modesty.  I have  known  few  men  of 
parts  to  whom  notoriety  and  applause  made  hess  appeal.  The 
Napoleonic  cloak  of  egotism  was  never  wrapped  about  his  great 
figure. 


“(4)  He  had  a sense  of  humility  never  failing  and  a measure 
of  patience  suffering  long. 

“We  shall,  of  course,  always  differ  as  to  the  relative  rank  of 
our  superior  men.  I must  not  be  dogmatic,  but  T must  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  Dr.  Foster,  from  every  worthy  point  of  view, 
deserves  to  rank  high  in  the  list  of  Great  Alabamians  of  his  day 
and  time.  I am  far  from  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  I think  of 
Dr.  Foster  as  a perfect  man.  There  is  no  perfect  man.  Perfection 
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is  the  attribute  of  God.  Yet,  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Foster  set  a 
standard  of  public  service  that  merits  the  accolade  of  Alabama’s 
acclaim. 

“So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  man  was  ever  more  ready  to 
face  his  maker  than  was  Dr.  Foster.  My  own  daughter  expressed 
it  in  the  most  beautiful  way  in  a letter  to  me  just  a few  days  ago: 
‘Dick’s  going  passeth  all  understanding.  Surely,  if  ever  it  could 
be  said  of  anyone,  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  prepared  to 
go  without  even  saying  his  prayers.’ 

“It  is  great  personalities  that  make  great  institutions.  Sooner 
or  later  in  any  fine  institution  like  the  University  of  Alabama,  the 
doors  close  behind  one  such  personality  after  another,  but  the 
fruits  of  their  sacrifice  continue  to  live  on  and  the  institution  itself 
inherits  their  fame. 

“The  University  is  a finer  institution  because  of  the  life  and 
service  of  Dr.  Foster.  He  was  superlatively  devoted  to  it.  If  we 
could  read  his  heart  tonight,  sealed  as  it  is  in  death,  we  would  find 
written  there  in  box-car  capitals,  ‘The  torch  we  have  together 
carried,  I pass  it  on  to  you.  May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  give 
you  strength  to  hold  it  firm  !’  I,  for  one,  accept  the  challenge. 
I shall  endeavor  with  all  of  my  ebbing  strength  to  carry  on  pend- 
ing the  time  when  I can  pass  that  torch  to  someone  of  Dr.  Foster’s 
fibre  and  purpose  who  can  carry  it  with  clean  hands  and  a stout 
heart. 

“Such  is  my  passing  tribute  to  a dear  friend.  I feel  very  deeply 
his  going  away.  Some  day  his  brilliant  career  of  public  leadership 
in  Alabama  is  sure  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a more  adequate 
study  and  a more  comprehensive  appraisal. 

“I  have  frequently  said  that  the  best  in  Alabama  is  as  good  as 
the  best  anywhere  in  the  world.  I now  say  that  if  Alabama  has 
produced  in  my  day  any  finer  man  than  Dr.  Foster,  I have  not 
known  him. 

“Winston  Churchill  recently  said  regarding  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  ‘there  are  few  instances  in  history  where  so  many  have  been 
indebted  to  so  few.’  Let  my  final  word  be  this : There  are  few 
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instances  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Alabama  where  its 
thousands  of  friends  have  been  as  greatly  indebted  as  they  are  to 
Richard  Clarke  Foster.  . . and  we  shall  assuredly  cherish  his 
memory.” 


Mr.  Strode 

“I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  in  this  hour  of  trial,  America’s 
greatest  need  is  for  character,  for  character  as  a nation,  for  charac- 
ter in  the  individuals  which  make  up  the  nation.  America  became 
great  and  powerful  because  Americans  possessed  that  rugged  char- 
acter which  came  from  an  appreciation  of  the  simple  virtues — 
courage,  honesty,  faith  in  man,  and  faith  in  God,  and  willingness 
to  face  the  truth.  How  much  of  that  rugged  character  we  have 
lost,  only  time  and  circumstance  can  tell. 

“I  have  the  conviction  that  this  regeneration  of  character  of 
America  and  of  Americans  must  come  not  from  speeches,  not  from 
public  gatherings,  not  from  radio  addresses,  but  must  come  in  the 
homes  where  men  and  women  can  think  on  those  virtues,  where 
little  ones  may  learn  them  by  the  fireside.  Out  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  great  heritage  of  life,  an  appreciation  of  the  American 
principles  and  American  ideals,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
human  freedom  which  they  have  won  for  America  and  which  we 
must  at  all  cost  preserve  for  the  future  generations  of  this  country 
and  for  the  hope  of  the  whole  world.” 
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AFTER  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  REUNION  OF  CLASS  OF  1896, 
ALABAMA  UNIVERSITY 

The  Class  of  1896  held  its  reunion  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1941.  The 
class  issued  its  findings  in  a booklet  supplementing  a former  compilation  in  1911 
by  Sam  Adams.  The  more  recent  Bulletin  brings  the  information  up  to  date.  Tom 
Garner,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  assisted  the  committee  in  the  work. 
The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill  Ferguson  of  Birmingham 
for  supplementary  information. 

The  committee  found  difficulty  in  locating  many  members  of  the  old  class  as 
they  were  well  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  many  of  them  dead.  Of 
the  27  law  students  listed  in  the  Bulletin  it  was  known  that  ten  were  dead.  Of 
the  31  academic  seniors  ten  were  known  to  be  dead  and  two  were  not  located.  In 
the  non-graduate  group  thirty-six  are  listed,  of  which  number  fifteen  are  dead. 
The  Bulletin  shows  the  following  record  of  achievements  of  the  members  of  the 
class : 


RECORD 

In  the  Law  we  now  have — 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama. 

General  Counsel  of  a great  telephone  system. 

General  Counsel  of  an  All-Southern  Railroad  system. 

General  Counsel  of  one  of  the  South’s  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

Former  Attorney  General  of  Alabama. 

Numerous  Circuit  Judges,  Probate  Judges  and  other  members 
who  have  had  noteworthy  legal  careers. 

In  Medicine  we  have  given  the  world — 

The  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

A surgeon  of  national  reputation. 

Several  other  doctors  of  well  recognized  ability. 

Medical  head  Leper  Colony— Island  of  Malckai— Hawaii. 
Winner  Carnegie  Hero  Medal. 

In  the  Ministry,  we  take  pride  in — 

Brother  John  Milner,  preacher,  welfare  worker,  humanitarian 
and  boys’  friend. 
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In  National  Defense — 

Several  officers  in  the  regular  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Teaching  Profession — 

Our  teachers  have  made  enviable  records — one  of  them  being 
Dean  of  the  Southern  Textbook  Publishers. 

Politics — 

Our  class  has  had  few  office-holders,  but  its  members  have  had 
unusual  influence  in  shaping  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Legislation. 

Scholarship- 

One  of  our  members  has  been  awarded  to  LLD  degree  and 
seven  have  won  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  for  scholarship 
and  accomplishments. 

In  Business — 

Our  members  have  won  positions  of  leadership  in  many  lines 
of  business — farming,  cotton,  banking,  real  estate,  manu- 
facturing and  some  have  achieved  national  positions  in 
their  trade  or  professional  organizations. 

Who’s  Who  in  America — 

Eight  of  our  31  senior  academic  members  are  listed  in  Who’s 
Who  as  leaders  in  their  respective  callings. 

The  Class  Motto  “Numquam  non  Paratus” — “Never  Unpre- 
pared” seems  to  have  been  followed  by  our  members ; 
most  of  them  have  measured  up  to  their  responsibilities 
and  their  opportunities. 

Co-Education  at  the  University — 

Two  of  our  members — Anna  Adams  and  Bessie  Parker  were 
the  first  Co-eds  in  University  history. 
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Alumni  Support — 

Few  classes  in  any  college  have  given  more  loyal  alumni  sup- 
port to  their  Alma  Mater  than  has  ’96  to  the  University  of 
Alabama.  One  of  our  members  is  a Trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Four  have  been  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  University  in  1896 — Statistically — 

Faculty — Professors  and  Instructors — 23  in  number,  included 
Jones,  Wyman,  Meek,  Parker,  Smith,  McCorvey,  Calhoun, 
Hardaway,  Palmer,  Edgar,  Pickel,  Harris,  Hargrove,  Van 
de  Graff,  Somerville,  Baylies,  Abbott,  Coleman,  Brothers, 
Payne,  George  Edgar,  McCalley  and  Mrs.  Gorgas. 

Fraternities — 

There  were  six — Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Sigma  Nu,  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  Alpha  Tua  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha  and  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  which  had  been  founded  at  the  University  forty 
years  previously. 

Average  University  Student  in  1896 — 

Average  age  18  years,  3 months,  19  days.  Average  height  5 feet, 
7EJ  inches.  Average  spent  by  student  per  year  $335.00. 
Politics — 149  Democrats,  3 Republicans,  2 Populists.  To- 
bacco— Two-fifth  of  the  students  smoked  pipes,  and  one- 
twentieth  chewed  tobacco,  cigarette  smokers  not  listed. 
Athletic  squads — football,  30 — baseball,  20 — gym  team 
10 — track  team,  20. 

Ours  was  the  last  senior  class  under  the  cadet  military  system. 
Subsequent  senior  classes  were  non-military,  but  the  cadet 
corps  for  all  classes,  was  not  formally  abolished  until  1902- 
03. 
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Student  Body — Session  1895-96,  as  listed  in  the  Corolla — 

31 
3 

32 
34 
46 
39 

Total  Registration  185 

High  Finance — 

The  total  receipts  of  the  1896  Corolla  were  $620.25 — (Corollas 
sold  at  SI. 00  each)  of  which  $571.75  went  for  expenses  and 
$48.50  profit  to  the  Athletic  Association,  and  applied  in 
part  payment  to  Coach  Wagonhurst’s  salary  in  the  fall  of 
1896. 

For  the  Baseball  Team 

Subscriptions  from  students  and  faculty $279.10 

From  Howard  College  for  two  games  in  Birmingham 63.40 

From  Southern  University  for  two  games  in  Greensboro  90.00 
From  A.  P.  I.  for  two  games  in  Auburn 120.00 

Total  receipts  of  Baseball  Season S552.50 

(We  lost  $1.14  on  the  Howard  trip,  cleared  $35.39  at 
Greensboro,  and  lost  $5.74  on  the  Auburn  trip.' 

Law  Students 

WILLIAM  RIPLEY  BICKERSTAFF  (AB  Southern  Uni- 
versity) Union  Springs,  LLB — Pastor  Centerville  Circuit  M.  E. 
Church  South.  Married  Mamie  Whitfield  Paulk,  Union  Springs, 
November  10.  1898.  Presiding  Elder  Marianna  District,  Alabama 
Conference. 

BARNIE  ISAAC  BLOUNT,  Union  Springs,  Planter. 

GEORGE  ABSOLOM  BROTHERS  (AB  University  of  Ala- 
bama) Zula  LLB.  Died  June  26,  1900. 


Law  Students  

Special  Students  

Seniors  

Juniors  I- 

Sophomores  

Freshmen - 
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PHILLIP  HOUSTON  BROTHERS  (AB  University  of  Ala- 
bama) Zula  LLB. 

CHARLES  D.  COMSTOCK  (University  of  Alabama)  Ex- 
change Building.  Birmingham,  Attorney,  prominent  in  Democratic 
Party  organizations. 

DA\  ID  ALBERT  DICKSON  (Marion  Military  Institute) 
Pine  Level,  LLB.  Married  Eula  Eveline  Edwards,  Union  Springs, 
July  5,  1899,  Wharton,  Texas. 

EDWARD  WALTER  FAITH  (BS  96  University  of  Ala- 
bama) Mobile  AB  LLB.  Married  Sue  Bryce  Clarkson,  November 
15.  1899;  Annie  Louise  Staats.  December  20,  1923.  Lawyer,  1015 
Van  Antwerp  Building,  Mobile. 

THOMAS  SYDNEY  FRASER  (University  of  Alaama), 
Union  Springs.  LLB.  Married  Alice  Miller,  January  25,  1920.  Law- 
yer. Several  times  member  of  Alabama  Legislature  and  a prominent 
figure  in  the  political  life  of  Alabama.  Died  June  1941. 

NORMAN  GUNN  (Lexington  Normal  College)  Thomasville, 
LLB.  Mayor  Thomasville  ’96-99.  St.  Senator  Gr.  High  Priest, 
Grand  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons.  1914-25.  Grand  Master  General 
Council  (Masons)  1926-27.  Lawyer,  Jasper,  Ala. 

ROBERT  JEMISON  HARGROVE  (B.  Lit.  University  of 
Alabama)  Tuscaloosa.  LLB.  Married  Louise  Brown.  M.  D.  Mobile 
Medical  College  1901.  Died  1909. 

RICHARD  HARRIS  LITTLE  (AB  University  of  Alabama) 
Tuscaloosa,  LLB.  Married  Johnnie  Darden,  Tuscaloosa — law, 
newspaper,  real  estate.  Died  August  31,  1914. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  LULL  (Wetumpka  Academy)  We- 
tumpka,  LLB.  Lawyer.  Died  January  13,  1918. 

WOODSON  JAMES  MARTIN  (State  Normal  School)  Jack- 
sonville, LLB.  Married  Jimmie  Earl  Jackson,  West  Point,  Ga., 
January  7.  1903.  Lawyer,  Gadsden.  Died  1933. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  McCOLLUM  (Fayette  High 
School)  Fayette. 
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WILLIAM  PAGE  MOLETTE  (C.  E.  Howard)  LLB  ’9 7 
University  Orrville,  Ala.  Married  Eleanor  Bainbridge  Cochran. 
January  3,  1900. 

LOUIS  GOSSETT  MURPHY  (Southern  University)  Deca- 
tur. Lived  at  Clarendon,  Ark.  Dead. 

WARWICK  HENRY  PAYNE  (AB  University  of  Alabama) 
Scottsboro,  LLB  Department  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute. 
1896-97.  Married  Lucy  Randle.  Druggist.  Died  August  1905. 

JOHN  EDWIN  REID  (Bolling  College)  LLB.  Dead. 

JOHN  MADISON  SHERER  (Fayette  High  School)  Dry 
Creek.  Lawyer,  Gainesville,  Ensley,  Jasper.  Elected  to  Legislature 
1906;  went  to  New  Mexico  for  health.  Died,  Roswell,  N.  M.  August 
25,  1907. 

ARDIS  SMITH,  Birmingham  Professional  Baseball.  Died  Oc- 
tober 15,  1909. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  STONE  (AB  University  of  Alabama) 
Mobile  LLB  ’96.  Married  Claudis  lone  Kirkpatrick,  October  8. 
1899.  Treasurer  of  Mobile  County  for  many  years. 

HARRY  EVANS  SWAN,  Birmingham  LLB.  Married  Cram- 
ela  Transcosco,  Havana,  September  11,  1899.  Lawyer — 55  OBISPO 
and  14  Concordia. 

ROBERT  STERLING  TEAGUE  (AB  University  of  Ala- 
bama) Montgomery,  LLB.  Died  January  2,  1940.  Married  Sara  Mc- 
Gehee  Clark,  October  17,  1812.  Merchant  (Teague  Hardware  Co.) 
Captain  in  U.  S.  Army  (Immunes)  in  Spanish  War. 

JASPER  FRITZ  THOMPSON  (AB  Howard)  Centerville, 
LLB. — M.  A.  Howard.  Married  Byrdie  Ward,  November  17.  1896. 
Member  Constitution  Convention  (Alabama)  1901.  Alabama  Legis- 
lature, Solicitor  4th  Circuit — Circuit  Judge,  Birmingham,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  Died  March  17,  1941. 

SHEPHERD  ALVIN  TOWNSEND.  Pine  Level.  Lawyer.  720 
Cotton  Avenue,  Birmingham. 

ARCHIBALD  LOWNDES  TYSON  (BS  University  of  Ala- 
bama) Montgomery,  LLB.  Married  Allene  Nabors,  Tuscaloosa, 
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May  22,  1910.  Farmer,  Lawyer,  State  Tax  Agent,  1921 — Secretary 
to  Governor  Brandon  1923.  Died  March  27,  1932 

DOUGLASS  GRANT  WALKER,  Northport,  Tuscaloosa. 
Died  January  1,  1917. 

CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGINEERING  MEMBERS 

Including  Barracks  Room  Numbers,  Date  of  College  Entrance, 
Courses  and  City  of  Residence. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS— 15  Manly— October  ’92— Classical— Tus- 
caloosa. Teacher  at  Anniston,  Birmingham,  including  Principal  of 
Barker  School,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  New  Decatur. 
For  many  years  a leader  in  the  distribution  of  text  books  for  schools 
and  colleges.  Office  at  274  Spring  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ALEXANDER  CLITHERALL  BIRCH — 4 Manly— October 
'93,  Sc.  Montgomery  BS,  LLB  (Washington  & Lee).  Married 
George  Weatherlv  November  6,  1907.  Practiced  law  in  Montgom- 
ery  and  Birmingham,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  in  Mobile.  A leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  Alabama.  Who’s  Who.  Had  a breakdown 
in  January,  1941,  and  at  this  writing  is  in  a nursing  home  at  Pratt- 
ville. 

JOHN  HOWARD  BLUE— 2 Woods— October  ’93,  Sc.  Mont- 
gomery, BS,  MD  (Columbia  1901)  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Interned 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York.  Married  Anna  Pelser  in  Montgom- 
ery. President  of  Alabama  Alumni  Association.  Who’s  Who. 

BORDEN  HUGHSON  BURR— 3 Woods— October  ’94,  Lit. 
Talladega  BL,  LLB  (Washington  & Lee),  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Mar- 
ried Mamie  Camp,  Talladega,  January  18.  1901  and  Nell  Forman  of 
Ashville,  June  26,  1907.  Lawyer  in  Talladega  and  Birmingham.  Re- 
gent and  for  45  years  a leader  in  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity.  All-Ameri- 
can Football  Chainman  and  fan.  President  of  University  of  Ala- 
bama Alumni  Association.  Chairman  University  Million  Dollar 
Campaign  1922.  Who’s  Who.  A leader  in  Alabama  politics. 

CHARLES  HAMILTON  COLEMAN— 10  Woods— October 
193,  Eutaw  B.  C.  E.  Engineer  with  M & O RR.  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Tampa.  Fla.  Died,  October  9,  1916. 
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ROBERT  THORNTON  COMER — I Woods— October  ’93. 
James  AB,  MD,  (Johns  Hopkins  1901)  Practicing  Physician.  Bir- 
mingham. Married  May  Adams. 

ROBERT  BARNWELL  DOW— 11  Woods— October  1902.. 
SC,  Demopolis.  Cotton  business  Demopolis,  Camden,  Pensacola, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Marianna,  Fla.,  Canton,  Miss.  Address  unknown. 

JESSE  LaFA YVETTE  DRENNEN— 1 Woods— October  ’93. 
Cl.  Birmingham  AB,  LEB  ’97.  Married  October  100  Nell  Arnold, 
Birmingham.  Practicing  law  in  Birmingham.  A leader  in  the  Grot- 
to and  other  fraternal  organizations. 

JOHN  BLANTON  EDGAR— 3 Manly— October  ’92,  Sc.  Uni- 
versity BS.  Married  Addie  Myers,  Memphis,  Tenn.  December  21, 
1905.  Has  been  President  of  large  food  concern  in  Memphis  for 
many  years.  President  Memphis  Merchants  Exchange  1918.  Vice- 
Mayor  Memphis,  1920-21.  Chairman  Memphis  Harbor  Commission. 

WILLIAM  HILL  FERGUSON— 3 Woods— October  ’93 
Classical,  Birmingham  AB,  LLB,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Married  Louise 
M.  Walker,  December  15,  1909.  President  of  University  of  Alabama 
Alumni  Association.  1905-6-7,  originated  Greater  University  Move- 
ment in  1906.  Vice-President  of  Jemison  Companies,  Birmingham. 
Deputy  Chief  Appraiser  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  Zone 
Appraiser  Federal  Housing  Administration,  now  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Equalization,  Jefferson  County.  Member  Board  of  Trus- 
tees University  of  Alabama.  Who’s  Who. 

LUCIEN  DUNBIBBEN  GARDNER— 25  Woods— October 
’94,  Cl.  Troy  AB,  LLB,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Married  Henrietta  Wiley, 
Troy,  December  26,  1900.  State  Senator,  Register  in  Chancery, 
Chancellor,  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
bama. Who’s  Who. 

CURRAN  SUTTLE  GOODWIN— 10  Woods— October  ’93, 
Cl.  Selma,  AB.  Unmarried.  Manager  Cotton  Mills,  Sycamore,  real 
Estate  business  in  Birmingham.  Died  March  2.  1938. 

JAMES  LEWIS  HERRING — 4 Woods— October  ’92,  Cl.  Ash- 
ville  AB.  LLB.  Georgetown  University  1898.  Married  Esther  Nun- 
nally,  December  21,  1910.  Practiced  law  in  Springville.  Mayor  of 
Ashville.  Probate  Judge  St.  Clair  County.  President  of  banks  in 
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Ashville,  Springville  and  afterwards  in  Gadsden.  Prominent  in 
fraternal  organizations.  Now  is  real  estate  business  in  Gadsden. 

JOHN  FELIX  JENKINS— 7 Woods— October  ’93,  Cl.  Cam- 
den AB,  MD  (Mobile  Medical)  1901.  Married  Katherine  Ellis 
James  December  29,  1904.  Graduate  work  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Harvard,  Paris.  Has  practiced  medicine  in  Birmingham  district 
continuously.  Captain  A.E.F.  in  World  War. 

HENRY  M.  MARTIN,  Jr. — 30  Woods — October  ’93,  C’l.  Union 
Springs,  AB,  MD  (University  of  Virginia  1899).  Married  Lucie 
Elizabeth  Tumlin,  C’artersville,  Ga.  April  17,  1901.  Practiced  medi- 
cine in  Anniston.  Died  December  16,  1923. 

CHARLES  ROBERT  MATHIS— 34,  October  93,  Cl.  Dothan 
AB,  LLB,  1910  University  of  Alabama.  Married  Lady  Ingram,  For- 
est City,  Ark.  Taught  school  University  of  Alabama,  Bowden  Col- 
lege, Tennessee,  Forest  City.  Came  back  to  University  of  Alabama 
for  his  law  degree  in  1910.  Has  practiced  continuously  in  Florida, 
now  at  Panama  City. 

JESSE  McINTOSH  McLEOD — 7 Woods.  October  ’92,  Cl. 
Lower  Peach  Tree,  AB.  Married  Lucia  Moore  of  Camden,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1900.  Active  in  fraternal  and  military  circles.  An  outstand- 
ing farmer.  Address — Coy,  Ala. 

JAMES  SOMMERVILLE  McLESTER— 4 Woods— Cl.  Bir- 
mingham AB,  MD,  (University  of  Virginia,  1899)  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Studied  in  several  medical  centers.  Married  Ada  Bowron,  October 
1903.  Medical  Supervisor  Birmingham  Public  Schools.  Always  a 
medical  leader.  Past  President  Birmingham  Rotary  Club.  Who’s 
Who. 

JOHN  MILNER— 17  Manly— October  ’93,  Cl.  Columbia  AB, 
Theological  course  at  Princeton.  Presbyterian  Minister.  Affection- 
ately known  as  “Brother  John”  in  his  preaching  and  welfare  work- 
in  Birmingham  district.  Can  still  do  a “kip  up”  on  the  horizontal 
bar.  Resides  Y.M.C.A.  Birmingham. 

LOUIS  MARION  MOSELEY— 9 Woods— October  ’92,  Cl. 
Union  Springs,  AB,  LLB.  Married  Claudie  R.  Ramsey,  June  25, 
1902.  Practiced  law  in  Union  Springs.  Mayor.  Active  in  fraternal 
circles.  Trustee  Alabama  College.  Died  January  7,  1931. 
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ALLEN  NORTHINGTON— 3 Manly— October  ’92,  Sc.  Pratt- 
ville, BS.  Married  Kemper  Welsh.  Active  in  Banking,  cotton  and 
other  business  enterprises,  also  in  fraternal  work.  Address — Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

GRAHAM  PARKER — 6 Manly — October  ’92,  Sc.  University 
BS.  Private  U.  S.  Army  in  Philippines — 2nd  Lieutenant  1901.  Mar- 
ried Abbie  Woodward,  Fresno,  Calif.  August  18,  1908.  Served  in 
various  capacities  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  retired  as  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel. Was  living  in  Paris,  France,  but  got  out  when  the  Germans 
took  over  the  city  in  1940.  He  died  shortly  thereafter  on  June  26, 
1940  at  Nice,  France. 

SAMUEL  CLAY  PELHAM— 17  Manly— October  ’93,  Cl.  An- 
niston AB.  Married  Allen  Douglass  August  31,  1910.  Teacher  in 
Anniston,  University  of  Georgia  in  1932  and  others.  Active  in  fra- 
ternal and  military  affairs.  Address — 1529  Leighton  Avenue,  An- 
niston, Alabama. 

THOMAS  WILSON  POWERS— 30  Woods— October  ’95,  Sc. 
Stewarts.  M,  D.  Medical  College,  Mobile,  Vanderbilt,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Kentucky  Medical  College.  Married  Ada  Beard, 
October  10,  1906.  Medical  Staff  of  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  Died 
March  11.  1936. 

HENRY  MERRILL  PRATT— 3 Manly— October  '02,  Sc. 
Prattville.  Married  Lilia  Franklin,  Columbus,  Miss.  April  26,  1905. 
President  Autauga  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Prattville.  Business 
Executive  in  Memphis,  then  back  to  Columbus,  where  he  spends 
his  time  in  banking  and  farming.  Center  on  Alabama’s  first  Foot- 
ball Team.  President  Columbus  Rotary  Club.  Vice-President  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Y.M.C.A. 

SYDNEY  RHODES  PRINCE— 6 Woods— October  ’93,  Cl. 
Mobile,  AB,  LLB,  (Georgetown  1898),  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Married 
Hattie  B.  Smith  of  Mobile,  November  23,  1904.  General  Counsel 
of  Mobile  & Ohio  RR  and  then  the  Southern  Railway  System  in 
Washington.  Who’s  Who. 

TERRY  McCALL  RICHARDSON— 2 Woods— October  92, 
C.  Greenville  City  Attorney,  Troy,  Circuit  Judge,  Lawyer,  Mont- 
gomery. Married  Margaret  M.  Cromelin  1902.  Died  September  16, 
1907. 
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EDWARD  DEVEREUX  SMITH— 5 Woods— October  ’93, 
Cl.  Birmingham  AB,  LLB  (Georgetown  1898),  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Married  Florida  Graves  in  Birmingham,  March  24,  1904.  City  At- 
torney Birmingham  and  in  general  practice  there.  Then  to  Atlanta 
as  General  Counsel  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Co.  He  has  reached  retiring  age  with  this  company  and  is  now 
starting  life  anew  as  Vice-Prseident  Trust  Department  of  the  Ful- 
ton National  Bank  of  Atlanta.  (July  1941).  Alumni  Council  Who’s 
Who. 

HENRY  ADAMS  SNOW— 13  Woods— October  ’92,  Cl.  Tus- 
caloosa, AB.  Married  Abbie  Fitch  Searcy,  July  1906.  Started  out 
in  mercantile  lines  (Snow  Shoe  Company),  then  took  over  the 
management  of  the  McEester  Hotel  of  Tuscaloosa,  still  the  leading 
hotel  in  West  Alabama.  Died  July  27,  1915. 

JAMES  SIDNEY  STILLMAN— 30  Woods— October  ’93,  CL 
Tuscaloosa,  A.B.  Married  Mabel  Wilson,  Catasauqua  October  24, 
1906.  Many  years  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Empire  Steel  & Iron 
Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa.  Residence  298  Hanover  Road,  Mountain 
Lake,  N.  J. 

KENNON  THETFORD — 7 Woods — October  ’92,  Cl.  Talla- 
dega, AB,  MD.  (University  of  Virginia  1899).  Married  Helen  Van 
Hoose,  January  1910  in  Birmingham.  Practiced  medicine  briefly  in 
Mexico;  thence  to  medicine  and  farming  at  Boligee.  Died  April  8, 
1918. 

JOSEPH  SILVA  WING— 11  Woods— October  ’93,  Sc.  Mont- 
gomery, BS.  Married  Annie  B.  Cartwright,  Montgomery,  June  16, 
1897.  Electric  supply  and  lock  business  in  Montgomery.  His  sons 
still  carry  on.  Died  July  31,  1919. 

NON-GRADUATJNG  MEMBERS 

According  to  our  Corolla,  the  following  members  of  ’96,  were 
for  one  reason  or  another,  dropped  out  before  their  senior  year.  The 
year  of  entrance  and  departure  is  given  in  each  case. 

ANNA  BYRNE  ADAMS,  ’94-’95.  Died  April  17,  1940. 

YERBY  TURNER  AUXFORD— Fresh-Fresh.  Assistant  Tax 
Collector,  Agent  AGS  RR  at  Hull.  Married  Erma  Hughy,  Mason. 
Died  July  15,  1923. 
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Dr.  ERNEST  BONNER — Sophomore-Sophomore  M.  D.  Bell- 
evue Medical  College  ’97.  Married  Eliza  Bower,  Corsicana,  Texas. 
Brother  of  J.  Miller  Bonner,  Camden.  Died  September  19,  1938. 

W.  G.  Brasfield — Freshman- Junior,  Address  unknown. 

ROBERT  COMAN  BRICKELL — Sophomore-Sophomore, 
LLB,  University  of  Virginia.  Practiced  law  in  Huntsville.  Attor- 
ney-General of  Alabama  1911-1915.  Judge  8th  Circuit  1915-23.  Ma- 
son, K.  of  P.,  Elk  and  W.  O.  W.  Left  in  Will  $20,000.00  estate  to 
University  of  Alabama,  presented  in  memory  of  his  father.  Chief 
Justice  Brickell.  Died  October  24,  1925. 

WILLIAM  PERRY  CHAMPION— Junior-Junior.  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools,  Georgiana,  Hayneville. 

CHARLES  MONROE  CAMPBELL.  Scottsville.  Married 
Leila  Jones,  Centerville,  February  25,  1892. 

MAURICE  COHN — Junior-Junior.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Soc- 
iety Maid  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  7th  Floor,  385  5th  Avenue.  New 
York.  Spanish-American  War.  Married  Lena  Ehrlick,  Savannah, 
Ga.  December  21,  1902.  (President  Hosiery  Distributing  Institute.) 

JOHN  TYLER  COOK— Sophomore-Junior.  D.D.S.  at  Van- 
derbilt. Practiced  denistry  at  Florence  and  at  Montgomery.  Died 
March  28,  1916. 

GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM— Freshman-Freshman,  Linden. 

OLIIVER  PRENTICE  CURTIS— Sophomore-Sophomore. 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Savannah,  Ga. 

PAUL  DAVIDSON — Sophomore-Sophomore.  Cashier  of  Pine- 
apple Bank,  farmer.  Married  Lillie  M.  Kirkpatrick  of  Montgomery. 

WILLIAM  PERRY  EPES — Freshman-Freshman.  Married 
Jessie  Virginia  Basham,  January  29,  1934.  Assistant  Cashier.  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Docks  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  EZELL — Freshman-Sophomore.  D.D. 
S.  Vanderbilt  ’99,  Satsuma,  Ala. 

LEE  DRAKE  FORD — Freshman-Freshman.  Married  Ellen 
Robinson.  Meridianville  Planter,  Huntsville. 
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OTIS  MERRIT  FOSTER— Sophomore-Sophomore.  Trenton, 
Ga. 

ROBERT  SAVIDGE  FOSTER — Freshman-Sophomore.  Span- 
ish-American  War.  Government  Service,  Ft.  Morgan.  Dead. 

LEE  PAINE  HOSKINS — Freshman-Freshman.  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  Mayor.  Lumber  business.  Married  Daisy  Manor,  Poplarville, 
Miss,  June  14,  1900. 

JOHN  HOWZE — Freshman-Junior.  Married  Kate  Fontaine 
Meade  August  29,  1900.  Died  February  3,  1915  in  Los  Angeles. 

FLETCHER  COMER  KENDRICK— Freshman-Freshman. 
Bookkeeper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Died  Steptember  14,  1895. 

J.  BOSEMAN  LETCHER — -Freshman-Sophomore,  Shorter, 
Ala.  Physician,  M.  D.  Tulane,  1898,  Mason,  K.  of  P.  Married  Patty 
Evelyn  Boyd,  Shorter,  June  28,  1899.  Died  June  12,  1912. 

JAMES  LEON  LEWIS — Freshman-Junior.  Took  his  medical 
education  at  Tulane  and  practiced  for  a number  of  years  in  New 
Orleans.  MD  Tulane,  ’98.  Died  November  17,  1937. 

LORENZO  F.  LUCKIE — Sophomore-Junior,  Birmingham. 
He  has  probably  had  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  experience 
of  any  man  in  the  class.  He  was  a First  Sergeant,  Company  “G”, 
1st  Alabama  Regiment  during  the  Spanish  War  in  1898.  Then  saw 
military  service  in  the  Philippines.  Served  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  first  first  World  War  as  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Invented  an  aeroplane  ambulance,  a system  of  sanitation  for  all  fly- 
ing fields,  incinerator,  appliance  for  fractured  vertebrae,  etc.  D.D.S. 
at  New  York  College  of  Denistry  1903.  M.  D.  at  Birmingham  Med- 
ical College,  1910.  International  President  Phi  Chi  Medical  Frater- 
nity, 1910.  Practiced  medicine  in  California  about  20  years  to  1930. 
In  1928  was  awarded  a Carnegie  Hero  Medal  for  the  single-handed 
capture  of  a maniac  running  amuck  in  an  office  building.  1930-34, 
Medical  head  of  the  famous  Leper  Colony,  Island  of  Malokai.  From 
1934  to  1941  was  Warden  of  Penitentiary  in  Honolulu.  Resigned 
1941  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  buying  a big  farm  in  Mid- 
dlebrook,  Virginia,  where  he  lives  with  his  three  children  and  prac- 
tices medicine  in  that  community.  He  is  writing  a book  describing 
his  solitary  life  among  the  lepers. 
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THEOPHILUS  LACY  MASTIN — Ereshman-Freshman.  M. 
D. — U.  of  Pa.  Physician,  Huntsville.  Deceased. 

ELLIOTT  ROBERT  MATTHEWS— Freshman-Freshman. 
In  business,  Huntsville. 

WILLIAM  BUTLER  MOOR  E— Sophomore-Sophomore. 
Montgomery,  Died  about  1934. 

GUY  GUERDON  NEWTON— Freshman-Sophomore.  Physi- 
cian, Evergreen. 

BESSIE  JEMISON  PARKER— Freshman-Sophomore.  M.  S. 
1901.  Daughter  of  Dr.  William  A.  Parker,  our  Professor  of  French 
and  German.  She  became  a teacher  at  Converse  College,  Ward  Sem- 
inary, Linderwood  College,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  and  Radcliffe  from 
which  she  holds  a degree.  Taught  French  and  German  at  Oak  Cliff, 
Dallas,  Texas  and  at  Sidney  Lanier  in  Montgomery,  now  at  Cen- 
tral High,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  3540  North  Grand  Ave.  Says  she  is  pre- 
paring to  retire  shortly. 

T.  O.  PRUDE — Freshman-Freshman.  Died  November  8,  1898. 
Tuscaloosa. 

HILLARY  HERBERT  ROYAL— Sophomore-Junior.  Grad- 
uated Annapolis  ’99,  now  Captain  in  U.  S.  Navy.  Retired  to  a farm,. 
Auburn  Hill,  Shadwell,  Va.  originally  owned  and  developed  by  one 
of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  brothers. 

LAWRENCE  WAVERLY  SIMPSON— Freshman-Junior. 
Snowhill,  Ala.  Merchant  and  planter. 

JAMES  LUNDIE  SLOSS — Freshman-Sophomore.  Married 
Mary  Croom  Minge,  Faunsdale,  Ala.  March  21,  1900.  Died  1941. 

CHALMER  McCORVEY  STEVENS—  Sophomore-Junior. 
Attended  West  Point  1895-96.  Died  October  4,  1929. 

EDWARD  BAPTIST  TEAGUE— Sophomore-Junior  Mar- 
ried Kathleen  Favre,  June  3,  1908.  President,  Advance  Lumber  & 
Timber  Co.  Member  State  Baptist  Board-315  Norwood  Blvd.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

EUGENE  GLOVER  WING— Freshman-Freshman.  Died  in- 
Manilla,  June  24,  1900.  as  a Lieutenant  of  the  “32nd  Alabama  Regi- 
ment under  General  Bell.” 
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CHARLES  MITCHELL  WOOD— Sophomore-Junior.  Mar- 
ried Emma  Hightower,  Gadsden,  July  1897.  Assistant  Paymaster 
Dwight  Cotton  Mills,  Alabama  City.  Last  address-528  23rd  St.  New 
York  City — now  unknown. 

WILLIAM  SHEPPARD  WOOD— Freshman-Freshman.  Son 
of  Major  H.  C.  Wood,  Florence.  Last  address  Petros,  Tenn.  Now 
unknown. 

THE  GREATER  UNIVERSITY 

In  1906,  one  of  our  members,  loyally  supported  by  the  Class, 
inaugurated  the  Greater  University  Movement,  which  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  75th  Anniversary  celebration,  held  at  Com- 
mencement of  that  year.  Plans  prepared  by  a nationally  known 
landscape  architect  wree  presented,  and  The  Alumni  Society  en- 
dorsed the  movement  enthusiastically  and  made  plans  to  present 
them  to  the  Legislature  which  was  to  meet  in  January,  1907. 

On  October  17th,  a committee  consisting  of  President  John 
W.  Abercrombie,  Robert  Jemison,  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  and  Hill 
Ferguson  met  in  Birmingham  and  outlined  the  details  of  the  cam- 
paign. Other  committee  members  and  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  invited,  but  they  could  not  attend.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  campaign  was  to  get  the  support  of  Governor  Desig- 
nate B.  B.  Comer,  whose  election  followed  in  November.  This  was 
done  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  Ferguson.  Governor  Comer  at  first- 
protested  the  size  of  our  plans,  but  was  finally  won  over  by  the 
argument  that  he  should  give  liberal  support  to  the  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  order  to  provide  teachers  for  his  proposed  high 
school  program,  which  was  one  of  his  favored  projects. 

Colored  prints  of  the  Greater  University,  and  many  forms  of 
literature  were  sent  to  the  incoming  legislature  and  to  alumni  and 
friends  throughout  the  state.  Alumni  banquets  were  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery,  Mobile  and  other  points  to  work  up  their 
enthusiasm. 

Fortunately,  the  size  and  scope  of  plans  appealed  to  Governor 
Comer,  and  the  Legislature,  and  the  $500,000  approprition  for  new 
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buildings  and  increased  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance,  are 
now  a matter  of  legislative  history. 

Comer,  Morgan  and  Smith  Halls  were  built  in  1907  to  1811, 
and  Dr.  George  H.  Denny  has  frequently  said  that  this  liberal  sup- 
port by  the  Legislature  of  the  Greater  University  Movement  was 
the  principal  inducement  for  him  to  leave  Virginia  and  take  over 
the  leadership  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

A map  of  the  campus,  and  a list  of  the  buildings  showed  four 
groups ; those  that  survived  the  Wilson  raid  of  1865,  buildings 
erected  in  the  ’70’ s and  ’90’s ; those  erected  from  1907  to  1911  and  the 
last  group,  those  erected  since  1912,  during  Dr.  Denny’s  and  Dr. 
Foster’s  administrations. 
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Eliza  J.  Kendrick  (Lewis)  Walker 

Reproduced  from  a Daguerreotype  taken  at  some  lovely  moment 

of  her  youth. 
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OTHER  DAYS 

By  Eliza  J.  Kendrick  ( Lewis ) Walker 


(Beginning  in  this  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  is  a charm- 
ingly written  account  of  plantation  life  on  Chunnennuggee  Ridge  before  the 
War  Between  the  States.  This  account  of  a locality  and  a type  of  life  that 
distinguished  the  South  in  ante-bellum  days  was  left  in  manuscript  by  Mrs. 
Walker  to  her  daughter,  Miss  Anne  Kendrick  Walker,  of  Eufaula,  and  New 
York,  who  transcribed  it  on  vellum  and  illustrated  it  writh  Copley  prints  and 
reproductions  from  daguerreotypes  and  miniatures  in  possession  of  the  au- 
thor’s family.  This  transcript,  bound  in  rich  maroon  leather,  also  contains 
original  letters  and  official  correspondence  and  documents  of  the  Confederate 
period  and  was  presented  by  Miss  Walker  to  the  xAdabama  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  as  a memorial  to  her  mother.  She  has  kindly 
consented  to  permit  the  entire  manuscript  to  be  published  in  this  magazine 
and  it  will  appear  in  succeeding  issues  until  completed. 

Miss  Anne  Kendrick  Walker  a number  of  years  ago  wras  a distinguished 
newspaper  woman,  notably  in  Birmingham  wdiere  the  family  then  resided. 
After  removing  to  New'  York  she  continued  to  do  newspaper  w^ork  and 
valuable  research  work  in  connection  wdth  historical  publications.  She  has 
recently  published  a book  “Back  Tracking  in  Barbour  County,”  wdiich  com- 
prises a rich  chapter  in  the  local  history  of  this  State.  This  book  wras  re- 
viewed in  the  Winter  Issue  of  this  Quarterly,  1940,  by  Miss  Emily  Calcott, 
of  Teachers  College,  Troy,  Alabama.) 
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PREFACE 

Little  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface  to  OTHER  DAYS. 
The  original  manuscript,  written  by  my  mother  in  1918,  was  in- 
tended for  my  eyes  only.  The  present  format  was  not  contem- 
plated. It  was  in  the  Winter  of  the  same  year,  in  our  apartment 
in  New  York  City,  that  she  gave  me  a few  of  the  pages,  remarking, 
“That  is  all  I can  remember”.  We  went  to  the  country  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  during  our  long  walks,  when  we  were  inseparable 
companions,  much  of1  her  life  was  revealed  in  the  incidents  which 
she  casually  recalled.  She  would  turn  from  a felicitous  subject 
of  her  own  period  to  one  of  our  own,  drawn  to  it  by  reason  of  its 
poignancy ; and  this  reaction  was  due,  I believe,  to  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  the  World  War.  “I  have  lived  to  see  the  world  at  war 
and  from  my  window  I wave  again  to  the  passing  regiments,”  she 
writes.  That  Spring,  it  was,  in  the  peace  of  the  roadside,  under 
the  trees,  that  the  manuscript  began  to  assume  something  of  its 
present  proportion,  although  the  closing  chapters  were  not  written 
until  the  late  Summer  of  1921.  The  first  transcript  was  made  the 
same  Autumn  and  the  first  bound  volume  sent  to  a dear  friend. 
Reviews  followed ; and  there  were  a few  private  readings  to  our 
circle  of  dear  friends  in  the  city.  No  other  transcripts  were  begun 
until  two  years  later,  after  my  mother’s  death,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1923.  This  volume,  with  two  others,  was  completed  in  the  Spring 
of  1924.  From  the  vividness  of  her  account  I have  been  able  to 
visualize  all  that  she  has  recalled.  Perfectly  clear  is  my  mental 
picture  of  those  days  which  were  to  her  a reality.  Across  these 
pages,  during  my  work  of  transcription,  I have  heard  the  rustle 
of  the  crinolines  and  the  ponderous  swing  of  the  stage-coach. 
Fragonard  figures  have  stepped  forth;  and  in  candelabra  white 
candles  have  seemed  to  burn  perpetually, 

Anne  Kendrick  W alker. 

New  York  City,  Nineteen  Twenty-four. 
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OTHER  DAYS 

I promised  my  dear  child  that  I would  write  something  of 
my  early  life;  to  recall  a few  incidents  from  that  past  which  would 
remain  a closed  book  to  her  did  I not  turn  the  pages.  I shall  try 
to  set  down  some  fragments  of  family  history  and  sketch  for  her 
the  life  on  a Southern  plantation,  in  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
I am  in  my  eighty-third  year  and  I am  beginning  these  reminis- 
cences in  the  city  of  New  York  where  once  more  the  drum-beats 
of  war  fall  on  my  ears.  It  is  the  Spring  of  1918  and  throughout 
the  land  our  young  men  are  answering  the  call  of  their  country. 
I have  lived  to  see  a world  at  war.  From  my  window  I wave  to 
the  passing  regiments  and  all  Winter  I have  been  knitting  for  the 
soldiers.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I have  knitted  socks  for 
soldiers,  but  nowadays  the  heel  is  “turned’  differently  and  from 
a Red  Cross  nurse  I have  learned  the  new-fangled  way.  When  I 
am  not  writing  I will  be  knitting  and  as  my  needles  fly  so  will 
my  thoughts — to  the  long  ago  ...  To  a period  which  left  its 
impress  upon  the  heart  of  the  world.  It  has  passed  and  yet  it 
lives'  . . . How  often  do  I hear  the  comment,  “a  lady  of  the  old 
school”.  I have  only  to  wear  a bit  of  old  lace  and  my  world  makes 
obeisance  to  that  period  of  which  I am  writing.  A scent  of  laven- 
der brings  it  to  memory ; an  old  song  suggests  it.  And  how  we 
love  to  press  to  our  hearts  the  symbols  of  that  time — faded  petals 
falling  from  the  pages  of  an  old  book.  And  so — I turn  the  pages  . . . 

I was  born  on  October  22,  1836,  in  Columbia  County,  Georgia, 
on  a plantation  near  Tittle  River,  within  twelve  miles  of  the  his- 
toric old  town  of  Washington.  My  father,  James  Robinson  Ken- 
drick, was  also  a native  of  Georgia.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jones  Kendrick,  of  the  County  of  Wilkes,  and  of  Susan  Bull,  of 
the  same  County,  and  was  born  in  Wilkes  County  in  1800.  My 
mother,  Nancy  Sample  Coleman,  was  also  born  in  Wilkes  County, 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1810.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  Thomp- 
son Coleman,  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  and  of  Elizabeth 
McFarland,  daughter  of  James  McFarland  of  Maryland.  I am  of 
English  and  Scotch  ancestry.  The  early  Kendricks  came  from 
“the  West  of  England”.  The  Kendricks  of  Reading,  County  of 
Berkshire,  and  the  Kendricks  of  Warrington,  County  of  Lancas- 
ter, used  the  same  arms — the  lion  rampant  on  a field  of  ermine, 
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but  the  Kendricks-of-Eancaster  added  the  crest,  on  a sheaf  of 
arrows  a falcon,  jessed  and  belled  and  this  is  the  coat  of  arms  in 
my  family.  The  motto:  Virtu  is  Honour.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral spellings  of  the  Kendrick  name.  The  old  Saxon  King  spelled 
it  Kenneck.  The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  America  was  Ed- 
ward, who  clung  to  an  earlier  spelling— Kenwrick.  The  exact 
year  of  his  coming  is  not  definitely  established,  but  his  marriage 
to  Elizabeth  Snow  in  1704  is  recorded  at  Harwich,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  purchases  of  large  tracts  of  lands  from  the  Indians  are 
also  on  record.  He  was  well-to-do  and  even  in  those  days  owned 
colored  servants,  three  men  and  three  women  who  were  valued  at 
ninety-eight  pounds  in  the  inventory  of  his  property.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Deborah  Tucker.  She  was 
considered  a strong-minded  woman  by  the  townspeople  of  Har- 
wich, knew  the  art  of  bleeding  and  had  a knowledge  of  surgery. 
At  her  death,  she  gave  to  her  servant,  Barbara,  her  freedom,  and 
“an  enclosed  piece  of  land  for  her  own  use  and  improvement  during 
her  lifetime”.  She  also  gave  her  a cow,  a pair  of  steers,  a bed  and 
a linen  wheel,  and  to  her  little  daughter,  Barbara,  her  freedom. 
Edward  Kenwrick  died  in  1743.  His  will  bore  date  of  November 
30,  1743.  He  was  said  to  have  been  much  beloved  by  the  praying 
Indians.  In  direct  line  was  Solomon  Kendrick,  born  at  Harwich 
in  1706,  the  father  of  the  noted  navigator,  Captain  John  Kendrick, 
who  was  born  at  Harwich  in  1740.  The  latter  married  Huldah 
Pease,  daughter  of  Theophilus  Pease,  on  December  28,  1767,  at 
Edgartown,  Martha’s  Vineyard.  She  is  described  as  “lovingly 
mild  and  amiable  and  a devoted  wife  to  the  bold  mariner”.  In 
1778  they  removed  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  to  Wareham  where 
they  built  a house,  described  in  one  of  the  old  records  as  “a  costly 
gambrel  roof  house,  finished  internally  in  accordance  to  foreign 
architecture.”  It  was  from  this  house  that  Captain  Kendrick  went 
forth  to  take  command  of  the  famous  expedition  to  the  Northwest 
which  sailed  from  Boston  in  1787.  Previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  he  was  in  command  of  packets  between  Boston  and  Southern 
ports,  and  during  the  war  he  commanded  armed  vessels.  But  his 
career  as  navigator  is  a part  of  early  American  history  which  deals 
with  our  Northwest  discoveries  by  sea.  In  1787,  while  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  there  sailed 
from  Boston  the  expedition  which  was  to  go  down  in  history  as 
the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag  around  the  world  and  old 
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records  and  books  have  told  the  story  of  the  brave  mariner,  Captain 
Kendrick,  as  master  of  the  ship  Columbia,  a vessel  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  and  of  his  companion,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in 
command  of  the  Rady  Washington,  a sloop  of  ninety  tons.  Com- 
memorating the  event,  a medal  was  struck  at  Boston,  showing  on 
one  side  the  name  “Kendrick”  and  the  two  ships  with  their  names ; 
on  the  other  side  appeared  the  names  “Kendrick’  and  “Gray”. 
The  outer  edge  was  inscribed  with  these  historic  words:  “Fitted 
at  Boston,  N.  America,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  October  1st  was 
the  date  of  sailing.  Delays  were  encountered  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  March,  1788,  the  vessels  became  separated  in  a gale.  In  April, 
Gray  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  made  for  the  North,  but  Kendrick 
had  been  compelled  to  put  in  for  repairs  at  the  Islands  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  It  was  there  that  the  Spanish  Viceroy  Florez,  on  see- 
ing Captain  Kendrick’s  ship,  Avrote  to  his  home  government  his 
famous  prophecy  that  the  young  American  Republic  would  cross 
this  immense  continent  and  find  a safe  port  on  the  Pacific.  He 
advised  Spain  to  employ  tactics  that  would  forestall  its  results. 
On  September  23  Captain  Kendrick  arrived  at  the  harbour  of 
“Nootka,  where  he  assisted  the  English  captains,  Douglas . and 
Funter,  to  prepare  for  their  departure  to  winter-quarters  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  history  records  that  the  American  navigator 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  sailing  from  Boston  by  enter- 
taining the  English  captains  on  board  his  ship.  Captain  Kendrick 
wintered  at  Nootka,  carried  on  fur-trading  with  the  Indians  and 
completed  negotiations  for  large  tracts  of  land,  going  through  the 
formality  of  making  out  the  deeds  for  them  to  sign  by  making 
their  marks.  The  purchase  of  these  lands  and  the  recording  of  all 
land  concessions  made  him  by  the  Indians  had  a subsequent  bear- 
ing in  settling  the  disputes  over  the  boundary-line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Northwest.  The  English  claimed  all 
the  land  North  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners succeeded  in  placing  a boundrv-line  at  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  by  bringing  in  the  deeds  of  Captain  Kendrick,  establishing 
priority  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  saving  to  America  the 
states  of  Idaho,  Montana  and  Minnesota.  These  papers  are  record- 
ed at  Washington.  But  that  Winter  at  Nootka  was  also  marked 
by  another  act  of  the  navigator  who,  remaining  there,  almost  alone, 
dispatched  his  ship  Columbia  to  Canton,  China,  placing  Robert 
Gray  in  command.  The  Columbia  was  filled  with  furs  and  Captain 
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Gray  was  instructed  to  exchange  them  for  tea.  Making  the  voyage 
in  safety,  he  returned  on  Captain  Kendrick’s  ship  to  Boston,  "hav- 
ing completed  the  around-the-world  trip.  The  Columbia  was 
welcomed  on  its  arrival  in  1790  as  the  first  vessel  to  carry  the  flag 
of  this  country  around  the  world.  In  honor  of  officers  and  crew. 
Governor  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  arranged  a great  reception 
in  August  of  that  year.  The  procession  on  State  Street  included 
an  Indian  Chieftian  from  Hawaii,  who  made  his  first  trans-Atlantic 
journey  on  Captain  Kendrick’s  ship  and  who  was  “clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  a wonderful  feather  rode  of  almost  priceless  value”.  Cap- 
tain Kendrick  met  his  death  in  1793,  as  his  vessel  lay  at  anchor 
in  one  of  the  harbours  at  Owkvee  (now  Hawaii).  A ball,  fired 
from  a British  vessel  in  salute,  accidentally  struck  the  brave 
mariner  and  he  died  from  the  effects  about  two  hours  after  the 
recurrence.  It  was  several  months  before  any  account  could  reach 
his  family  at  Wareham. 

One  of  the  early  Kendricks  was  an  original  grantee  of  Bar- 
rington, in  1762.  This  was  Andrew,  who  married  Caroline  Rogers, 
a direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Rogers  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  A part  of  the  homestead  is  still  standing  and  is  in 
possession  of  John  Kendrick  of  South  Orleans.  One  of  the  later 
Kendricks  was  a daring  explorer.  In  1889,  Frank  C.  Kendrick 
made  the  first  survey  down  the  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a railroad.  As  chief  engineer  he  had  sev- 
eral narrow  escapes  from  death  in  making  the  journey  down  the 
Grand  River  and  in  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  the  boat  in  which  the  food  was  kept  capsized  in 
one  of  the  numerous  rapids  he  and  his  men  faced  death  from 
starvation.  While  these  records  show  a leaning  toward  great  ad- 
denture,  I think  that  there  has  been  a preponderance  of  physicians 
in  the  Kendrick  family.  But  the  men  are  soldiers  when  the  country 
calls.  Two  Kendricks  have  just  sailed  with  their  regiments  for 
France. 
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One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  the  funeral  of  my  grand- 
father Kendrick.*  He  was  in  the  War  of  1812,  having  organized 
his  own  company  of  which  the  War  Department  records  saw 
service  with  the  Fourth  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Booth. 
After  the  War,  grandfather  represented  his  county  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature  and  lived  to  be  very  old.  His  plantation  was  like  a 
village,  so  numerous  were  the  cabins  for  his  servants  and  the 
various  houses  required  in  the  management  of  a large  country 
place  of  that  period.  For  some  years  before  his  death  grandfather 
had  been  a great  sufferer,  the  result  of  an  accident.  He  had  been 
riding  on  his  own  lands,  and  noticing  a loosened  branch  hanging 
from  a tree  under  which  he  was  passing,  reached  up  and  tried  to 
pull  it  loose,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse.  It  fell  across  his  leg,  ampu- 
tation became  necessary,  and  a subsequent  injury  caused  his  death. 
I remember  that  the  funeral  was  a very  great  affair  for  the  whole 
countryside.  One  of  the  things  that  was  impressed  upon  me  as  a 
child  in  connection  with  grandfather's  life  was  his  regular  at- 
tendance upon  church,  despite  his  great  infirmity.  When  it  became 
too  much  of  an  effort  to  sit  in  the  family  pew  throughout  the  long 
sermons  of  that  time,  he  remained  in  his  carriage,  a cumbersome 
vehicle,  with  steps  to  let  down  and  doors  to  open.  The  carriage 
was  driven  by  the  pompous  old  coachman,  halted  at  a window 
nearest  the  pulpit  and  thus  attended,  my  grandfather  heard  the 
Word  of  God.  Another  thing  that  1 heard  much  talk  of  when  I 
was  a child  was  my  grandfather’s  will,  which  was  written  by  the 
famous  Robert  Toombs.  There  were  seven  sons  and  two  daughters 
by  the  first  marriage,  but  they  were  cut  off  in  the  will,  the  entire 
inheritance  going  to  the  only  child  of  the  second  marriage,  a son, 
Greene  Kendrick.  Naturally  there  was  a great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  the  will  stood  as  it  was  written.  As  far  as  I ever  knew 
no  one  was  any  great  sufferer  because  of  this  act  of  my  grand- 
father. My  aunts,  Caroline  and  Susan,  were  married.  My  uncles, 
Jacob,  Martin,  Tillman,  William,  John,  and  Jones  Kendrick,  were 


*This  was  Captain  Jones  Kendrick,  who  fought  under  General  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  was  born  in  King  William  County,  Virginia.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Kendrick,  came  from  England  to  Virginia  in  1727,  settled  in  King 
William  County,  and  married  Sarah  Jones,  of  Suffolk  County,  Virginia. 
Sarah  Jones  was  a first  cousin  of  Martha  Jones  Dandridge,  the  mother  of 
Martha  Washington.  Her  son  (my  grandfather)  bore  the  family  name — 
Jones — and  removed  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
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married  and  settled  on  their  own  plantations.  My  father,  the 
youngest  son  by  the  first  marriage,  was  also  well  settled  in  life. 
When  he  and  my  mother  were  married  they  went  to  live  on  lands 
which  my  maternal  grandfather,  Thompson  Coleman,  had  settled 
on  his  daughter.  These  lands  were  part  of  an  original  grant,  the 
records  of  which  are  in  my  possession.* 

My  grandfather,  Thompson  Coleman,  born  in]  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Coleman,  of  that  county. 
Stephen  Coleman’s  name  appears  in  the  first  Virginia  census,  the 
number  of  his  servants,  and  the  number  of  his  houses.  He  served 
as  a Colonel  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Thompson  Coleman 
was  only  sixteen  when  the  Colonists  were  fig'hting  for  their  in- 
dependence, but  he  ran  away  from  home  and  secretly  joined  his 
father’s  regiment.  When  the  latter  learned  of  it,  the  young  pa- 
triot was  ordered  to  head-quarters  and,  greatly  to  his  relief,  was 
made  a courier  instead  of  being  sent  back  home.  On  reaching- 
maturity  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  McFarland  and  removed 
with  his  young  bride  to  Georgia,  where  they  took  possession  of 
McFarland  lands  in  Wilkes  County,  and  bringing  up  a large  family 
of  which  my  mother  was  the  youngest  child.  My  grandfather’s 
young  sister,  who  married  Rowan  Ward,  also  came  out  to  Georgia, 
and  these  two  Colemans  were  the  only  members  of  my  great 
grandfather’s  family  who  left  Virginia  in  that  generation.  Mrs. 
Thompson  Coleman’s  father,  James  McFarland,  traveled  from 
Maryland  once  every  year  to  see  her,  making  the  entire  journey 
on  horseback.  As  he  owned  original  grants  and  purchased  much 
land  in  Georgia,  his  name  appears  frequently  in  the  old  records. 
My  mother  was  exceedingly  proud  of  her  “Coleman  blood”.  The 
Colemans  were  of  Cavalier  stock,  driven  out  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  the  “Roundheads”  under  Cromwell.  One  of  my  great 
uncles,  Daniel,  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Danville,  Virginia. 
The  mother  of  Daniel  Coleman  must  have  been  a remarkable 
woman,  as  in  letters  written  long  after  her  death  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  were  extolled.  A Virginian  described  her  gar- 
dens and  the  orange  trees  which  were  grown  under  glass.  I can 
recall  that  my  mother,  after  she  had  passed  her  eightieth  year, 
visiting  the  Alleghany  Springs,  in  Virginia,  was  never  so  happy  as 


*Copies  of  the  original  grant,  with  maps,  are  bound  in  a separate  volume 
—FROM  A TREASURE  CHEST. 
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when  the  Virginians  of  her  generation  talked  of  the  Colemans. 
She  would  attend  the  cotillons,  which  were  in  high  favor  at  that 
time,  frequently  remaining  up  until  very  late,  and  often  having  a 
group  of  young  folk  about  her.  But  the  Virginians  who  could  tell 
her  something  of  the  early  Colemans  made  many  delightful  and 
interesting  hours  for  her  in  those  last  delightful  summers  in  the 
Virginia  mountains.  In  her  physical  characteristics,  my  mother 
was  always  said  to  have  been  a McFarland,  the  very  counterpart 
of  her  mother,  of  whom  she  had  no  remembrance,  as  she  was  only 
two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  my  grandmother’s  death,  and  the 
love  for  the  young  mother  was  nurtured  through  the  black  “mam- 
my" in  whose  arms  she  was  placed  by  her  dying  mother.  There 
were  born  of  the  Coleman-McFarland  marriage  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  each  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  perpetuated  family 
names.  The  sons  were  Daniel,  Matthew,  Stephen.  James  Madison, 
and  John;  and  the  daughters  bore  the  old-fashioned  and  precious 
names : Sarah  Ann,  and  Nancy  Sample.  Sarah  Ann  also  had 

Watson  in  her  name,  and  as  her  early  marriage  added  still 
another  name,  papers  bearing  her  signature  bore  the  impres- 
sive: Sarah  Ann  Watson  Coleman  Hughes,  which,  in  some- 

what abbreviated  form,  is  still  plainly  decipherable  on  the 
family  silver.  Her  husband,  Judge  Bernard  Herd  Hughes,  was  a 
native  of  Wilkes  County.  Surviving  flames  which  destroyed  many 
family  treasures  is  a page  from  the  old  Bible,  recording  the  mar- 
riage of  my  parents  on  June  13,  1830.  The  births  of  their  eight 
children  are  also  recorded,  and  the  death  toll  is  partially  given, 
the  handwriting  still  remarkably  clear.  October  20  is  set  down  as 
my  natal  day,  but  from  my  earliest  recollection  October  22  has 
been  celebrated  or  happily  passed  over  as  my  birthday  anniversary. 
With  eight  birthdays  to  remember  in  one  family,  my  dear  mother’s 
calender  must  have  been  quite  full.  Death  took  its  toll  of  her 
children.  One  by  one,  at  an  early  age,  my  little  sisters  and 
brothers  filled  the  hill-side  graves  in  the  old  family  burial-ground 
of  the  Kendricks.  The  eldest  child,  Sarah  Ann  Thompson,  lived 
to  be  married,  and  to  rear  a family  of  her  own.  The  second  child, 
a daughter,  Susah  Elizabeth,  perpetuated  the  names  of  two  grand- 
mothers, but  died  very  young.  The  third  child,  a son,  James 
Coleman,  did  not  reach  maturity.  I was  the  fourth  child,  and  was 
named  for  the  sweetheart  of  one  of  my  Coleman  uncles — long 
dead.  The  fifth  child,  a son,  John  West,  was  the  only  son  to  live 
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to  maturity.  The  sixth  child,  a daughter,  was  named  Margaret 
Matilda,  and  lived  only  to  reach  young  girlhood.  The  seventh,  a 
son,  named  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  was  in  his  early  teens 
when  death  came.  The  eighth  child,  a daughter,  owed  her  name 
to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexico,  and  although  she  died  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve,  she  left  a legacy  of  such  beautiful  memories 
that  none  of  her  adoring  family  was  ever  solaced  for  her  death.  In 
feature,  form  and  coloring*,  she  was  nearer  perfect  than  any  creature 
my  eyes  ever  looked  upon ; and  her  disposition  was  so  angelic  as 
to  make  her  idolized  from  her  babyhood.  I am  the  last  surviving 
member  of  this  once-large  family.  I have  never  been  back  to  the 
old  home  where  we  children  were  born,  but  I have  often  heard  my 
mother  recall  her  arrival  there  as  a bride  of  the  eighteen-thirties, 
having  traveled  in  a gig,  lined  with  red  morocco.* 


*Signature  made  prior  to  1830: 
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MARRIAGES 


Names. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

On  the  13th  June  1830 

Month  Day  Year 

Month  Day  Year 

James  R.  Kendrick  was 

Sarah  Ann  Thompson 

Elizabeth  Susan  Ken- 

married to  Nancy  S. 

Kendrick  was  born  5th 

drick  departed  this  life 

Coleman 

of  May  1831. 

Elizabeth  Susan  Ken- 
drick was  born  20th 
April  1833. 

James  Coleman  Ken- 
drick was  born  13th 
January  1835 
Eliza  Jane  Kendrick 
was  born  20th  October 
1836. 

the  25th  of  March  1835 
Age  1 year  1 1 months 
& 5 days. 

CHILDREN’S  MARRIAGES* 

Names.  | Month  | Day  | Year 

John  West  Kendrick  was 
born  30th  June  1838. 

Margaret  Matilda  Kendrick 
was  born  20th  May  1842. 

William  Jones  Kendrick 
was  born  6th  April  1844. 

Buena  Vista  Kendrick 
born  5th  June  1847. 


We  children  had  the  same  nurse,  Mammy  Lucy,  who,  as  was 
so  often  the  ways  of  those  days,  had  nursed  our  mother.  Mammy 
came  from  Virginia  and  belonged  to  the  Coleman  family.  As  the 
Colemans  married  off  and  the  division  of  the  property  was  made, 
my  grandfather  Coleman  left  the  decision  to  Mammy  as  to  which 
of  the  Coleman  children  she  desired  to  go,  and  she  chose  my 
mother  who  was  then  leaving  the  parental  roof  for  her  own  home 
in  the  adjoining  county,  and  who  would  no  doubt  have  felt  utterly 
lost  without  Mammy.  Mammy  was  a mixture  of  Spanish-Africa, 
very  bright  in  complexion,  handsome  and  alert,  and  noted  for  her 
good  judgment  and  sound  sense.  Her  husband  was  pure  African, 
Patrick  by  name,  and  “Uncle  Pad”  in  the  affectionate  regard  of 
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we  children.  In  those  days,  slaves  went  with  an  inheritance,  but 
negroes  were  still  sold  in  the  slave  markets,  and  I have  preserved 
the  original  transaction,  recording  the  purchase  by  my  father  of 
two  slaves,  in  1833,  three  years  before  I was  born.  It  seems  a 
curious  document  in  the  present  day.5 


Mammy  reigned  supreme  among  the  other  servants  in  the 
household.  The  South  had  many  like  her  in  those  days,  but  we 
always  felt  that  she  was  superior,  and  trusted  and  loved  her  with 
a devotion  that  will  never  again  be  found  in  such  a relationship. 
The  other  servants  looked  up  to  her  as  if  she  possessed  super- 
natural power,  and  she  enjoyed  her  sway  over  them.  During  her 
enforced  retirements,  when  a new  member  was  added  to  her 
family,  the  servants  breathed  easier,  but  on  her  re-appearing  ex- 
citement ran  through  the  entire  household,  as  she  announced 
ominously,  as  if  an  oracle  was  speaking,  “Well — I’m  livin’  yit!” 
. . . How  well  do  I remember  when  Mammy  elected  to  dress  us  for 
the  evening.  Reluctantly  would  we  be  led,  like  lambs  for  the 
slaughter,  to  be  scrubbed  with  a thoroughness  which  we  rather 
dreaded,  and  if  we  dared  to  betray  undue  impatience,  Mammy  was 
unmoved,  and  calmly  took  her  own  time,  fulfilling  her  duties  in  a 
manner  which  her  Virginian  training  demanded  as  befitting  the 
offspring  of  her  young  mistress  to  whom  she  was  so  devotedly 
attached.  She  took  the  same  loving  interest  in  my  mother  as  in 
her  childhood,  my  mother  often  deferred  to  Mammy’s  judgment, 
and  as  for  the  younger  generation,  Mammy  quite  regarded  us  as 
belonging  to  her. 

As  I write  of  my  childhood  days,  there  is  so  much  that  is  dear 
to  my  heart,  so  much  that  I want  my  dear  child  to  know,  that  I 
can  scarcely  go  on.  One  of  my  greatest  and  tenderest  memories, 
as  far  back  as  my  mind  can  revert,  is  my  love  for  my  aunt — my 
mothers  only  sister.  She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and  the 


*Dec.  15th  1833  Reed  of  James  Kendrick  one  thousand  & fifty  Dollars 
in  full  for  two  negroes  vis  Stephen  a man  & Frances  a young  woman.  In 
consideration  of  the  above  sum  to  me  paid  I do  hereby  warrant  & will 
forever  defend  the  right  title  & ownership  of  said  negroes  to  the  said  Ken- 
drick his  heirs  or  assigns  against  myself  my  heirs  or  assigns  & all  other 
persons  forever.  Witness  my  hand  & seal  A.  H.  Shepherd  Test 

Mary  Shepherd  (seal.) 
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wealth  of  her  affection  was  lavished  upon  my  mother’s  family. 
The  two  sisters  lived  very  near  each  other,  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, and  every  afternoon  we  little  ones  were  taken  over  to  see 
Auntie  and  Uncle  Hughes.  These  moments  were  always  a delight 
to  us.  I can  remember  how  spotless  was  the  dear  old  house,  how 
the  silver  shone,  how  the  decanters  and  glasses  sparkled  on  the 
mahogany  sideboard.  After  we  had  eaten  as  many  doughnuts  as 
it  was  considered  wise  to  give  us,  or  Auntie  thought  that  we  had 
stayed  long  enough,  she  would  tell  us  to  “run  along  home  now”, 
but  added  always  ...  in  palliation,  “come  back  tomorrow”.  Her 
influence  over  us  was  wonderful  and  Avhat  she  said  was  “gospel” 
. . . Uncle  Hughes  was  of  the  lordly  type.  We  children  adored 
him.  All  of  this  is  within  my  childhood  knowledge,  but  I re- 
member it  well,  as  there  came  about  this  time  a great  change  and 
upheaval,  momentous  for  me,  and  more  so  for  the  two  sisters  who 
were  now  to  migrate  to  the  rich  cotton  plantations  of  another 
state,  far  across  the  Chattahoochie  River,  in  Alabama.  Both  my 
father  and  my  uncle  had  become  interested  in  the  fertile  lands  of 
that  state  and.  in  making  purchases  of  Alabama  lands,  they  bought 
adjoining  plantations  in  Macon  County,  to  which  the  two  families 
removed  in  about  1845. 

I was  about  nine  years  old  when  I came  to  Alabama — a journey 
of  three  hundred  miles  by  carriage.  I well  remember  the  excite- 
ment that  attended  the  preparation  for  the  trip.  Tents  had  to  be 
made  for  the  camping  over-night ; everything  had  to  be  gotten  in 
readiness  for  the  families  and  the  servants  to  leave  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  on  a journey  which  would  take  them  over  rough 
roads/traveled  by  the  pioneer,  and  only  now  being  opened  by  the 
great  exodus  of  new  settlers  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia— a journey  requiring  endurance  to  withstand,  no  matter  how 
comfortable  we  would  be  able  to  make  ourselves  during  three 
weeks  of  steady  traveling — It  was  truly  a caravan  that  wended  its 
way  from  Georgia  to  Alabama.  My  mother  and  her  children 
traveled  in  the  family  carriage,  drawn  by  bay  horses,  the  servants 
followed  in  wagons.  At  times  they  walked  singing  their  great 
religious  hymns  . . . 

I have  often  said  that  I have  walked  from  Georgia  to  Alabama. 
The  almost  air-tight  carriages  of  those  days  made  me  ill,  as  a 
close-carriage  of  the  present  time  does,  and  when  the  color  left 
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my  cheek,  my  mother  would  order  the  coachman  to  stop  the  car- 
riage, and  I would  be  lifted  out  to  get  the  fresh  air.  At  such  times, 
I would  be  allowed  to  walk  or  run  along  with  the  colored  children, 
but  presently  the  carriage  would  be  halted,  as  my  mother  waited 
for  me,  in  I would  be  lifted,  and  the  door  closed  again.  But  my 
greatest  excitement  was  sleeping  in  the  tent  . . . When  the  caravan 
rested  by  the  roadside  at  night,  we  children  were  tired,  and  hungry 
as  well.  Delicious  meals  were  prepared  by  the  servants ; and  when 
all  was  still,  I would  listen  for  strange  sounds.  I had  been  told 
that  one  of  my  Coleman  uncles,  who  had  traveled  through  the 
“wild”  country,  had  sat  all  night  in  front  of  his  tent,  his  gun  across 
his  lap,  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Indians.  . . But  our  journey 
lay  through  villages  and  towns,  of  which  I have  only  a dim  recol- 
lection. I have  retained  somewhat  of  a more  distinct  impression 
of  Macon,  Georgia,  an  old  town  which  even  at  that  time  gave 
itself  a cosmopolitan  air,  I should  judge,  as  I recall  that  my 
mother  considered  the  town  of  sufficient  important  to  make  a 
number  of  beautiful  purchases.  Some  of  these  treasures  remained 
in  the  family  for  years.  I remember  perfectly  a silk  chene  scarf, 
of  remarkable  length,  lined  with  blue  quilted  satin,  and  very  heavi- 
ly fringed.  And  there  were  soft  cashmeres  and  delaines  which 
were  made  up  into  dresses. 

I do  not  remember  the  point  where  we  crossed  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  River,  which  meant  that  we  had  now  left  forever,  possibly, 
our  native  soil  of  Georgia  and  were  at  last  in  Alabama.  I have 
often  heard  my  mother,  as  she  recalled  incidents  or  happenings  in 
Georgia,  speak  of  seeing  the  tide  of  imigration  that  flowed  through 
Wilkes  County  on  its  way  to  Alabama.  With  amusement  did  she 
tell  of  the  mountaineers  of  North  Carolina,  packed  in  their  covered 
wagons,  making  their  slow  way  to  the  distant  land.  When  they 
were  asked  where  they  came  from,  the  invariable  answer  was, 
“Cum  from  Northca’liny,  Tair  River  (Tar  River),  and  when  asked 
where  they  were  going,  the  invariable  answer  was,  “Going  to  the 
Alabam”.  . . And  now,  in  her  four-wheeled  carriage,  as  the  heavy 
old  family  carriage  was  called,  and  followed  by  her  troops  of  ser- 
vants, she  was  looking  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Alabama  cotton 
fields.  It  must  have  been  an  interesting  sight  when  that  long 
caravan  crossed  the  river.  Few  bridges  had  been  built,  and  travel- 
ers crossed  on  what  was  known  as  a “flat”,  a keelless  flat-bottomed 
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boat,  the  propelling  of  which  must  have  required  endless  patience 
and  perseverance.  I suppose  that  every  one  got  over  safely,  but 
all  that  I remember  of  that  momentous  undertaking  was  an  un- 
mistakable and  unforgettable  feeling  of  childish  longing  for  the 
old  home  in  Georgia. 

We  had  come  to  a region  which  was  soon  to  become  known 
as  “the  garden-spot  of  the  state”.  It  bore  the  Indian  name, 
Chunnynuggee,  and  was  situated  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Alabama. 
Further  east  of  our  possessions  was  Russell — the  county  which 
separated  us  from  the  C’hattahoochie  River.  On  the  west  was 
Montgomery  County,  and  to  the  south  lay  Bullock  and  Barbour. 
The  homes  of  the  planters  who  lived  in  this  region  were  built  on 
a ridge,  over-looking  the  rich  plantation  lands  in  the  valley.  “The 
Ridge”  extended  for  about  nine  miles,  and  among  the  families  who 
made  it  a famous  section  in  the  days  of  which  I write  were  the 
Powells,  the  Carys,  the  Stewarts,  the  Randalls,  the  Fontaines,  the 
Seales,  the  Carters,  the  Cunninghams,  Colemans.  Blackburns,  and 
Gachets.  . . As  I recall  Alabama  in  the  late  forties,  I see  it  through 
the  glamour  of  romance.  For  life  on  a Southern  plantation  was 
full  of  romantic  charm  and  of  picturesque  quality,  although  it  was 
by  no  means  a life  of  perfect  ease  or  indolence  for  the  mistress  of 
the  household  or  the  master.  Southern  life  of  that  period  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  entirely  free  from  care,  to  have  been  charac- 
terized. chiefly,  by  its  lavish  hospitalities,  by  its  unconventional 
forms,  by  a social  system  peculiar  to  its  own  environment.  The 
social  life  which  I knew  was  a formal,  traditional,  punctilious  ex- 
pression of  a class  which  respected  the  old  customs.  There  was 
something  about  it  that  was  indefinable — -like  a gentleman’s  honour. 
The  houses  were  built  on  a generous  scale,  with  spacious,  great 
halls  and  colonial  entrances.  The  huge  kitchens  were  detached 
from  the  manor  house ; the  servant’s  quarters  were  conveniently 
near  “the  fields  of  plenty”.  These  cabins  were  built  of  logs.  The 
large  plantations  had  their  own  blacksmiths,  and  their  own  car- 
penters. Every  household  had  its  own  seamstresses,  its  laun- 
dresses, its  special  cooks.  In  the  servants'  quarters  there  were 
negro  women  who  cooked  only  for  the  servants  who  worked  in 
the  fields,  and  there  were  other  women  whose  duty  it  was  to  care 
for  the  negro  children  during  the  day,  while  their  mothers  were  at 
work — a sort  of  day-nursery  on  a large  scale.  Slave-trading  con- 
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tinued,  and  I have  a record*  of  an  Alabama  transaction,  when  mv 
father  was  the  purchaser  of  two  negroes — a young  mother  and 
her  child,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  became  a part  of  our  house- 
hold, to  the  day  of  their  death,  were  greatly  beloved,  and  who 
returned  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  with  a faithfulness  and 
high  order  of  service  to  which  I can  bear  witness.  But  those  of 
us  who  lived  under  the  old  regime  of  mistress  and  slave  know 
that  the  mistress  of  a Southern  plantation  had  to  be  an  accom- 
plished woman.  And  as  I look  back  to  those  days  I recall  the 
amazing  industry  of  my  mother.  She  had  the  most  exquisite  hands 
that  I have  ever  seen,  but  they  were  seldom  idle.  There  were 
servants  to  come  and  go  at  her  beck  and  call,  but  she  superintended 
every  part  of  her  household.  There  were  no  labor-saving  devices; 
every  thing  was  done  by  hand.  The  carding,  the  spinning  and 
weaving  required  hand  work.  There  was  a weaving-room,  where 
the  hand-looms  were  kept  busy.  Then  came  the  cutting  and  making 
of  the  garments  for  the  men,  women  and  children  on  the  planta- 
tion. And  these  day-by-day  duties  were  apart  from  those  which 
came  by  reason  of  her  own  large  family,  whose  education  now 
pressed  upon  her  . . . 

Those  poorly  equipped  little  school  houses!  We  went  early 
and  stayed  late,  studied  the  “blue  back  spelling  book”  and  were 
bodily  punished.  One  of  my  early  teachers  bore  the  name  of 
Foote,  and  as  he  had  come  from  the  North  he  was  called  the 
Yankee  school  teacher,  but  we  children  always  spoke  of  him  as 
“old  foot”  ...  I had  a very  unforgettable  dread  of  him.  He  often 
applied  the  ruler  to  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  on  my  inability  to 
pronounce  the  word  “ohango”  he  considered  that  rhe  crime  de- 


*(1150)  State  of  Alabama 
Macon  County. 

Received  of  James  K Kendrick  the  Sum  of  Eleven  Hundred 
fifty  Dollars  being  in  full  for  the  purchase  of  Two  Negroe  Slaves  Miedas 
and  her  Child  William  She  in  her  Seventeenth  year  (17)  and  William  Six 
Months  old  the  Right  and  Title  We  warrant  and  defend  Against  the  Claims 
of  all  persons  Whatsoever  and  Likewise  Warrant  them  Sound  and  Healthy 
as  Witness  my  Hand  and  Seal  this  5th  day  of  June  1852  Hooper  Q Potecte 
Test 


Barnard  H.  Hughes. 
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served  a severe  whipping,  which  I received  over  my  little  shoulders. 
School-masters  of  that  type  were  the  rule  and  many  parents  be- 
lieved in  whipping.  But  my  recollection  is  that  this  teacher  had 
to  leave  the  neighborhood  for  the  punishment  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
But  others  took  his  place,  and  we  children,  recruited  from  the 
neighboring  plantations,  had  to  attend  school  regularly,  accom- 
panied to  and  fro  by  trusted  servants,  if  there  were  no  elder 
brothers  to  act  as  cavaliers.  Governesses  now  and  then  appeared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  year  permitted  or  our  education  had  advanced 
far  enough  we  were  sent  to  the  old  established  academies  or  to 
college.  My  eldest  sister,  Sarah,  attended  an  academy  near  Rome, 
Georgia,  and  at  sixteen  her  education  was  considered  “finished”, 
and  her  young  ladyhood  began.  In  the  South  of  those  days  a 
young  girl  matured  rapidly  and  married  early.  A bride  of  sixteen 
was  by  no  means  unusual,  and  a girl  thought  that  she  was  doomed 
to  a spinster’s  life  if  she  waited  much  beyond  twenty.  A romance 
was  watched  zealously,  and  a wedding  precipitated  an  upheaval 
for  weeks.  I can  remember  the  preparations  for  my  sister’s  mar- 
riage— a typical  plantation  wedding,  with  the  house  full  of  guests, 
and  a large  party  of  young  folk  who  acted  as  attendants,  frequently 
called  the  “waiters”.  My  sister  married  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight 
Bell,*  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  a young  lawyer,  and  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  tastes  were  scholarly, 
he  was  a master  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I was  always  told  that 
he  was  an  ardent  lover.  I know  that  the  marriage  was  a love 
match,  and  the  union  a very  happy  one.  They  had  met  for  the 
first  time  at  a party  at  Judge  Thomas’  stately  home  on  Rose  Hill, 
where  my  sister  was  visiting  her  kinspeople,  the  William  Redds. 
Mrs.  William  Redd  was  Eliza  Kendrick.  Soon  after  the  meeting, 
my  sister,  who  was  a fearless  horsewoman,  always  preferring  the 
most  dangerous  mounts,  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  who  dashed 
on,  leaving  her  unconscious  on  the  roadside.  At  the  end  of  her 
convalescence,  her  lover  was  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  of  her 
hand.  As  the  first  bride  in  the  family,  the  wedding  preparations 
were  most  elaborate.  The  bridal  gown  and  other  parts  of  the 
trousseau  came  from  New  York.  In  those  days,  the  most  becom- 
ing clothes  were  worn,  none  of  the  trying  and  exaggerated  styles 


*He  was  born  at  Newburn,  North  Carolina,  was  an  only  child,  and  bore 
the  names  of  three  governors. 
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that  I see  about  me  to  day.  The,  skirts  were  full  and  beautifully 
trimmed  and  of  decent  length.  The  bodies  were  cut  off  the 
shoulder  and  were  modestly  low.  And  a lady  always  wore  from 
two  to  three  petticoats,  ruffled  and  made  very  full.  Corsets  were 
worn,  and  a lady  was  generally  laced  to  death,  for  small  waists 
were  the  fashion.  If  your  waist  could  be  spanned,  you  were  con- 
sidered to  have  a beautiful  figure.  The  shoes  were  laced  and  were 
not  made  nearly  as  high  as  they  are  to  day.  They  had  low  heels, 
and  even  the  slippers  for  dancing  did  not  have  high  heels.  Often 
the  shoes  were  made  of  silk  to  match  the  color  of  the  dresses. 
The  stockings  were  plain  or  embroidered,  as  the  occasion  required. 
Eace  mitts,  bonnets,  shawls,  scarfs  and  mantillas,  the  latter  made 
of  moire  silk,  quilted  and  lined,  small  sun-shades  of  colored  silk, 
beaded  and  embroidered,  open-and-shut  fans  of  the  finest  kidskin, 
beautifully  painted,  some  of  them  with  sticks  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  thread  cambric — all  of  this  I can  recall.  And 
I remember  the  capes  of  lace,  with  their  French  embroideries, 
which  came  to  the  waist  . . . The  wedding  supper  was  a real 
feast.  The  long  table  was  lighted  with  candles  and  decorated  with 
cakes  which  had  been  embossed  according  to  the  latest  ideas. 
Sylabub  was  a fashionable  desert  in  those  days.  It  was  made  in 
a churn,  of  rich  cream  and  milk,  flavored  with  wines,  and  served 
in  slender  goblets.  It  was  pretty  to  look  at,  but  not  very  sub- 
stantial. But  there  was  a plenty  that  was  substantial  in  the  way 
of  turkey,  chicken,  ham,  cooked  in  the  Virginia  fashion,  home- 
made breads,  which  were  served  from  the  side-tables,  while  the 
sideboards  held  the  decanters  and  wine  glasses.  Well-trained  ser- 
vants passed  the  food,  as  it  was  not  the  style  to  ask  a lady  to  pour 
or  serve  the  coffee  as  it  is  to  day.  The  fairest  damask,  the  most 
sparkling  of  silver.  . . It  was  a gay  scene  until  the  moment  the 
young  bride  began  her  leave-taking,  and  we  were  all  gathered  on 
the  steps  as  the  carriage  came  around  to  bear  her  away.  I am 
sure  that  no  bride  ever  left  a more  sorrowful  family.  My  mother 
and  father  “took”  Sarah’s  wedding  “hard”.  . . She  was  just  seven- 
teen. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 
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MAUD  McKNIGHT  LINDSAY 

by  Mary  S.  Butler 

(The  author  wishes  to  express  thanks  to  the  following  women  who  have 
helped  greatly  in  gathering  the  information  contained  in  this  article,  viz: 
Misses  Mary  and  Josephine  Milner,  Pearl  Sparks,  Eilzabeth  Lasseter,  Mattie 
Lindsay,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Alison  Lide.) 

Writer,  teacher,  philanthropist, 
— a woman  who  gave  her  life  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
others,  — Maud  McKnight  Lind- 
say of  Sheffield,  Alabama,  is 
known  nationally  and  internation- 
ally for  her  contribution  to  edu- 
cation and  literature;  she  has 
been  mourned  not  only  in  Ala- 
bama, her  native  state,  but  wher- 
ever good  books,  and  singing 
thoughts  have  gone  and  whereve~ 
little  children  are  taught.  For 
Maud  Lindsay  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  kindergarten  teachers 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  and 
Alabama  delights  to  call  her  its 
own. 


Born  in  Tuscumbia  on  May  13,  1874,  she  was  the  youngest  of 
nine  children.  Her  father,  Robert  Burns  Lindsay,  governor  of 
Alabama  in  1870,  was  the  only  foreign-born  governor  the  state 
has  ever  had.  A Scotchman,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews 
University,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came  to  America  as  a pro- 
fessor of  languages  at  Wilminghan  (N.C.)  College 

If  Maud  Lindsay  inherited  her  crusading  spirit  from  her 
Scotch  father,  it  was  from  her  Alabama  mother,  Sarah  Miller 
Winston,  that  she  caught  her  intense  love  of  the  South  and  her 
pride  in  Southern  achievement.  Sarah  Winston,  granddaughter 
of  Captain  Anthony  Winston,  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
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Burgesses  and  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  was  herself  descended 
from  a long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  It  was  from  this  Southern 
mother  that  Maud  Lindsay  inherited  her  love  for  her  native  state, 
which  she  has  voiced  thus  in  her  poem,  “Preference” : 

“Though  a Persian  garden  belonged  to  me 
With  a million  flowers  in  bloom, 

And  a million  more  were  distilled  to  make 
My  wealth  of  rare  perfume, 

Should  the  South  wind  sigh  I would  rise  and  fly, 

Back  to  Alabama ; 

For  the  sweetest  scent  that  the  South  wind  blows 
Comes  from  the  heart  of  a Cherokee  rose 
Down  in  Alabama.” 

As  a little  girl,  Maud  Lindsay  did  not  go  to  public  school ; she 
was  taught  at  home  until  old  enough  to  enter  an  exclusive  school, 
the  Deshler  Female  Institute  in  Tuscumbia.  Later,  she  decided 
to  make  kindergarten  teaching  her  life  work  and  studied  under 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Pittitt  Cooper,  who  conducted  a private  kindergarten 
in  Tuscumbia. 

It  seems  entirely  natural  that  a child  reared  in  a large  family 
should  have  turned  to  kindergarten  work,  but  it  seems  odd  that  a 
daughter  of  an  Alabama  governor,  a scion  of  an  illustrious  line, 
should  have  had  such  a clear  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  of 
her  community.  Maud  Lindsay  opened  her  own  private  kinder- 
garten in  her  own  home,  Tuscumbia.  Here  she  became  enthusias- 
tic over  the  works  of  Froebel,  that  pioneer  in  kindergarten  work, 
and  it  was  here  that  she  discovered  that  magic  gift  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  few, — the  ability  to  teach  tiny  children.  It  was  here  in 
her  own  kindergarten  that  she  wrote  her  first  story,  “Mrs.  Speckel- 
ty  Hen”,  and  it  was  here  that  she  vowed  that  her  entire  life  should 
be  given  to  kindergarten  work.  In  1906,  she  spent  a year  and  a 
half  in  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Settlement  House  in  Boston,  from 
which  she  emerged  with  a burning  determination  to  devote  her 
talents  to  the  education  of  the  underprivileged  children  of  Alabama. 

In  1898  Maud  Lindsay  was  asked  to  teach  in  the  first  free 
kindergarten  in  Alabama,  which  was  established  in  East  Florence, 
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Alabama,  by  a group  of  public-spirited  women  of  Florence.  Al- 
though she  received  from  time  to  time  well-deserved  offers  to 
leave  Alabama  for  more  lucrative  positions  in  the  East,  she  stead- 
fastly refused,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  she  devoted  every  ounce 
of  her  splendid  talent  and  energy  to  moulding  the  character  and 
enriching  the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  mills.  At  one  time  during 
the  early  history  of  the  kindergarten  when  it  seemed  that  the 
school  would  have  to  close  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  Maud 
Lindsay  showed  her  mettle  and  her  staunch  Scotch  spirit.  She  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “No,  you  cannot  build  on  dead  interest.  I’ll 
teach  for  nothing,  but  we  must  not  close !”  This  incident  calls  to 
mind  a favorite  anecdote  which  Miss  Lindsay  delighted  to  tell : 
She  had  a Confederate  relative  who  rode  into  the  midst  of  a Yan- 
kee regiment.  He  held  a pistol  in  each  hand  and  his  bridle  was 
clenched  in  his  teeth.  He  was  called  upon  to  surrender,  but  he 
yelled  back,  “I  didn’t  enter  this  war  to  surrender !”  and  dashed 
away.  This  intrepidity  of  spirit  carried  Maud  Lindsay  through 
those  trying  months,  and  for  forty-two  years  she  ministered  to  the 
children. 

She  had  a keen  insight  into  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  people: 
not  only  did  she  bring  joy  and  light  into  the  lives  of  their  children, 
but  she  entered  into  the  homes  of  the  parents,  to  counsel  them, 
to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  gladness  and  to  grieve  with  them  in 
their  sorrows.  She  had  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator,  of  whom 
Horace  Mann  demands  : “Pour  out  light  and  truth  as  God  pours 
sunshine  and  rain.  No  longer  seek  knowledge  as  the  luxury  of 
the  few,  but  dispense  it  amongst  all  as  the  bread  of  life.” 

The  Free  Kindergarten  in  which  Miss  Lindsay  taught  was 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Loulie  Jones  of  Florence. 
As  it  was  this  organization  which  proved  to  be  the  inspiration  of 
Maud  Lindsay’s  life,  it  is  only  meet  that  a tribute  be  given  to  those 
devoted  women  who  undertook  to  establish  this  kindergarten  and 
who  kept  it  going  through  the  years.  A very  dear  friend  of  Maud 
Lindsay’s  has  this  to  say : “We  saw  the  need  for  the  kindergarten, 
we  interested  others  and  then  found  Miss  Maud.  The  mill  work 
appealed  to  her  and  she  was  willing  to  come.  The  meeting  at 
which  the  Club  was  organized  was  on  September  13.  1898.  There 
were  three  or  four  ladies  and  three  gentlemen.  The  men  continued 
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for  a few  years  and  then  withdrew  to  form  an  advisory  body.  The 
Club  now  consists  of  thirty  members,  these  ladies,  in  groups  of 
two,  solicit  and  collect  subscriptions  each  month.  We  have  never 
had  outside  help  except  during  the  first  year  when  Miss  Grace 
Dodge  of  New  York,  through  Miss  Loulie  Jones,  gave  one  hundred 
dollars.  Miss  Maud  Lindsay  worked  for  a very  small  salary.  At 
first  we  had  very  little  money  for  equipment;  a carpenter  made 
the  tables  and  a man  from  the  country  made  the  little  chairs. 
Miss  Maud  was  a master  hand  at  making  money  for  equipment  «-0 
a long  way,  using  gifts  from  printing  offices  and  stores  to  help 
out.  She  always  said  she  couldn’t  write  if  she  didn’t  teach  ; the 
children  were  her  inspiration.  She  always  emphasized  the  won- 
derful cooperation  of  the  parents  of  her  children.  Most  of  her 
people  were  a high  class  of  factory  workers,  honest,  respectable, 
and  wanting  education  for  their  children.  While  Wilson  Dam 
was  being  built,  there  were  one  hundred  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten ; the  usual  number  since  has  been  seventy-five.  It  was  hard 
for  Miss  Maud  to  refuse  to  take  a child.  There  is  always  a waiting 
list  since  we  have  restricted  the  number. 

“You  can  understand  that  Miss  Maud’s  personality,  her  en- 
thusiasm and  consecration,  the  beauty  of  the  work,  has  made  the 
success  of  it,  and  you  can  imagine  our  consternation  and  distress 
when  she  was  no  longer  with  us.  There  has  been  an  urge  to  carry 
on  her  work,  and  we  have  secured  her  niece,  Mrs.  Drisdale,  who 
has  worked  with  her  several  years,  and  Miss  Minna  Scruggs,  who 
has  been  associated  with  her  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  to 
teach  in  the  kindergarten. 

“The  kindergarten  was  first  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
grammar  school ; it  outgrew  the  room  and  we  put  up  a building 
across  the  street.  It  was  built  according  to  Miss  Lindsay’s  plans, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  president  of  the 
Kindergarten  Club  was  Mrs.  Barbara  Scales  Robinson,  who  showed 
fine  executive  ability  in  bringing  success  to  the  enterprise.  We 
have  named  the  building  the  Maud  Lindsay  Kindergarten,  and 
the  Club  has  also  been  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Maud.” 

Visitors  from  all  over  the  country  came  to  observe  this  won- 
derful teacher.  Young  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
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training-schools,  reading  her  stories  in  the  children’s  text-books, 
eagerly  sought  her  out  for  inspiration.  Her  fame  soon  spread, 
but  never  once  was  she  tempted  to  leave  the  needy  folk  of  Alabama 
for  fairer  pastures.  The  only  time  she  ever  left  her  state  to  teach 
.was  for  four  summers  when  she  taught  courses  in  writing  and 
story-telling  in  the  New  York  University  Summer  School. 

Why  is  it  that  Maud  Lindsay  is  known  far  and  wide  as  an 
outstanding  teacher?  First  of  all,  she  had  that  prime  requisite 
for  all  successful  teaching, — the  ability  to  tell  stories.  Kvery  sum- 
mer during  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Writers  Conclave  at  Ala- 
bama College  in  Montevallo,  the  entire  student  body  and  faculty, 
all  the  children  in  town,  and  the  members  of  the  Conclave  gathered 
on  the  steps  of  old  Main  Building  to  hear  “Miss  Maud”  tell  stories. 
They  Avere  only  kindergarten  stories,  but  her  audience,  old  and 
young,  sat  spell-bound  as  the  little  curly-haired,  clearwoiced  woman 
told  the  adArentures  of  the  Turkey  Hen,  of  the  Boy  Who  Went  To 
Next  ToAAm,  of  the  knights  and  ladies  of  long  ago,  of  the  Little 
Prince  who  gaA^e  up  his  best  treasure,  and  the  Harper  aaTio  faced 
storm,  cold  and  Avind  to  keep  his  promise.  At  the  end  there  AAras 
always  a cry  for  “More!  More!”  Miss  Lindsay  AATas  frequently  in 
demand  all  OATer  Alabama  and  adjoining  states  as  a story  teller 
and  she  gave  herself  freely  to  this  Avork  whenever  possible. 

Not  only  Avas  Maud  Lindsay  a superb  teller  of  tales,  but  her 
ability  to  understand  children  made  her  a remarkable  teacher.  She 
Avas  at  heart  a child  herself  and  seemed  to  knoAA^  instinctively  the 
things  that  interest  children,  the  things  that  challenge  them,  and 
the  things  they  love. 

Maud  Lindsay  not  only  understood  children,  but  she  possessed 
the  ability  to  bring  out  the  best  there  was  in  them,  to  create  self- 
respect,  and  to  make  them  realize  that  in  her  sight  all  children 
Avere  infinitely  AvorthAA'hile.  It  has  been  told  that  on  one  occasion 
AAThen  a little  girl  Avas  promoted  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first 
grade  in  public  school,  she  had  said,  “Poor  Miss  Maud.  She  ain’t 
gonna  get  to  teach  me  no  more !” 

Her  stories  for  children  are  knoAvn  Avherever  kindergartens 
are  taught,  even  in  foreign  countries.  Her  books,  widely  read  in 
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the  United  States,  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. A London  publishing  house  uses  them  constantly.  Her 
stories  are  to  be  found  in  more  than  sixty  text-books,  and  a few 
years  ago  publishers  in  India  and  Egypt  began  using  them. 

The  understanding  qualities  in  Maud  Lindsay’s  character  were 
her  modesty  and  genuineness.  She  made  no  claims  to  greatness, 
and  yet  her  friends  all  knew  that  she  had  had  honors  of  all  de- 
scription bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  the  third  president  of  the 
Alabama  Writers  Conclave ; a prominent  member  and  officer  of  the 
Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Florence  ; an  officer  in  the  Birmingham  Branch 
of  the  National  League  of  American  Pen  Women.  Her  name  was 
inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  by  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Florence  as  the  most  outstanding  citizen.  Space  is  too  short  to 
tell  of  all  the  honors  that  were  shown  her  in  her  lifetime,  but 
throughout  her  entire  career  she  conducted  herself  with  simplicity 
and  modesty. 

Next  to  her  modesty,  Miss  Lindsay’s  most  pronounced  charac- 
teristic was  her  sense  of  humor.  She  loved  dearly  to  tell  a joke 
on  herself — and  they  were  legion.  She  was  very  absent-minded, — 
as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned, — and  loved  to  tell  funny 
scrapes  that  this  caused  her.  Her  absent-mindedness,  however, 
never  made  her  forget  a promise  to  another  person  or  caused 
unpleasantness  for  any  one  else. 

One  of  the  most  humorous  incidents  that  she  loved  to  tell  con- 
cerned an  important  occasion,  a speech  that  she  was  to  deliver  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  before  the  National  Education  Association. 
Her  sisters,  knowing  how  unself-conscious  she  was,  had  had  a 
lovely  gown  made  for  her  to  wear  on  this  great  occasion.  The 
dress  had  rows  of  lace  and  feather-stitching  across  the  front,  and 
was  most  elaborate.  The  sisters  impressed  upon  Maud  the 
solemnity  of  this  great  event  and  begged  her  to  be  very  careful  of 
her  appearance  before  the  huge  audience  that  was  sure  to  greet 
her.  Miss  Maud  went  on  to  Knoxville,  donned  the  lovely  frock, 
spoke  before  the  N.E.A.,  and  told  her  most  charming  stories  to 
delighted  hundreds.  When  she  returned  to  her  hotel,  an  anxious 
kinswoman,  coming  to  help  her  disrobe,  found  to  her  horror  that 
Miss  Maud,  blissfully  unconscious  of  any  defect,  had  worn  that 
beautiful  dress  hindpart  before ! 
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How  she  laughed  as  she  told  these  funny  things  on  herself,  and 
yet  how  kind  and  considerate  she  was  never  to  laugh  at  the  mis- 
takes of  others. 

Alongside  her  modesty  and  her  keen  sense  of  humor  was  her 
simplicity.  One  has  only  to  read  her  stories  to  see  this  charac- 
teristic gleaming  in  every  line.  Her  greatness  lay  in  her  ability 
to  see  beauty  and  truth  in  the  simple  things  of  life.  In  a few  short, 
simple  words  she  paints  a great  picture  of  devotion,  of  unselfish- 
ness, and  courage.  How  unforgetably  her  story,  “The  Promise”, 
tells  in  just  a few  lines  a man’s  high  courage,  when  the  Harper 
says,  “If  I cannot  see,  I can  sing." 

Maud  Lindsay’s  personality  always  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion because  of  her  enthusiasm.  A story  is  told  of  a young  Chinese 
girl  who  went  to  observe  her  methods  in  the  Free  Kindergarten. 
Finally,  when  she  had  to  leave,  she  bowed  low  before  Miss  Lindsay 
and  said,  “I  love  you,  I love  you,  I love  you.  . . You  so  old,  and 
you  so  enthusiastic !” 

It  is  this  joy  of  life  that  speaks  in  every  line  that  Maud  Lind- 
say wrote. 

As  outstanding  as  her  modesty,  sense  of  humor,  simplicity 
and  enthusiasm,  was  her  kindly  consideration  of  other  people. 
Alice  Alison  Lide,  another  well-known  writer  for  children,  tells 
this  anecdote  about  her : “Some  years  ago  Maud  Lindsay  learned 

that  a younger  and  humbler  writer  had  written  a set  of  stories  on 
the  self-same  subject  as  Miss  Lindsay’s  own  newly-written  book. 
Realizing  how  easily  the  market  is  glutted  with  material  of  a 
similar  nature,  Miss  Maud  sat  right  down  and  wrote  to  her  pub- 
lishers to  hold  back  her  own  book  until  the  newcomer’s  stories 
were  in  print.  It  took  a woman  as  unselfish  as  that  to  write  con- 
vincingly of  Posey,  the  little  mountaineer.  Crippled  Posey  had 
eaved  her  egg  money  in  hopes  that  one  day  a Peddler  and  his 

pack  would  come  up  the  mountain and  then  she  could  buy 

all  the  things  she  wanted.  . . . Finally  a Peddler  did  come,  and 
Posey  had  such  a wonderful  time  buying  needles  for  Granny  and 
various  other  articles  for  the  rest  of  the  family  and  her  friends 
that  goodness,  she  forgot  all  about  buying  anything  at  all  for 
herself !” 
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Maud  Lindsay  began  writing  at  an  early  age,  her  first  story 
having  been  written  to  tell  in  her  own  kindergarten.  From  then 
on,  as  she  needed  a story  she  wrote  it.  Two  of  her  books,  "The 
Joyous  Travellers  and  The  Joyous  Guests”,  were  written  in 
collaboration  with  Miss  Emilie.  Poulsson, — the  stories  by  Maud 
Lindsay  and  the  verses  by  Miss  Poulsson.  Miss  Lindsay’s  books 
for  very  young  children,  “Bobby  and  The  Big  Road”,  “Mother 
Stories”,  “More  Mother  Stories”,  “Fun  On  Children’s  Street”,  “A 
Story  Garden  for  Little  Children”,  and  “The  Toy  Shop”,  have  no 
superiors  anywhere  in  their  charm  for  little  people.  For  the 
slightly  older  children,  her  “Jock  Barefoot  (which  Miss  Lindsay 
said  was  her  favorite  of  all  the  stories  she  had  ever  written),  “The 
Story  Teller”,  “Little  Missy”,  “Silverfoot”,  “The  Choosing  Book”, 
“The  Storyland  Tree”,  “Posey  and  The  Peddler”,  and  “The  Amaz- 
ing Adventures  of  Ali”,  lead  the  child  into  realms  of  fancy  only 
achieved  by  an  author  of  boundless  imagination  and  an  infinite 
knowledge  of  child  nature. 

Noted  book  reviewers  have  this  to  say  of  Miss  Lindsay:  “No 
present  day  writer  for  the  young  is  more  deservedly  well-liked  than 
Maud  Lindsay.”  In  speaking  of  “Posey  and  the  Peddler”,  they 
say : “This  simple  story  will  in  years  to  come  be  hailed  as  an 
excellent  example  of  American  folk-lore.  Few  writers  have  been 
able  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  mountain  life  as  Miss  Lindsay 
has.  The  dialect  and  mannerisms  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
authentic.” 

Maud  Lindsay  was  at  heart  a poet,  and  she  often  said  that 
sometimes  when  it  was  hard  for  her  to  put  her  thoughts  into 
prose,  she  would  first  express  them  in  verse,  and  then  turn  the 
verses  into  prose.  All  through  her  stories  one  sees  evidence  of 
this  rhyming,  and  every  now  and  then  she  breaks  out  into  pure 
poetry.  Her  stories  are  filled  with  the  repetition  that  little  children 
love  and  demand,  and  many  original  songs  and  poems  are  embodied 
in  them.  In  her  youth  she  had  first  decided  to  become  a musician, 
and  her  later  professions,  teaching  and  writing,  have  profited 
greatly  by  her  knowledge  of  and  love  for  music.  Her  best  known 
poems  are  however,  for  adults.  Among  them  we  find  “Alabama 
Way”,  “My  Land  Is  a Red  Land”,  “Preference”  and  “Alabama 
Magic”.  Her  gift  for  music  is  clearly  seen  in  the  lilting  lines  of 
these  poems,  which  portray  so  forcibly  her  love  for  her  own  state. 
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Maud  Lindsay  counted  her  friends  by  the  thousands.  Never 
a boy  nor  girl  who  had  ever  been  under  her  gentle  guidance  ever 
forgot  her.  One  of  the  most  charming  anecdotes  she  ever  told  was 
of  a boy  who  had  loved  her  as  a tiny  fellow ; he  had  gone  away 
from  East  Florence,  made  his  mark  in  the  world,  and  had  married. 
He  came  home  with  his  bride,  and  one  of  his  first  impulses  was 
to  go  to  see  “Miss  Maud”.  It  was  a sizzling  hot  July  day;  Miss 
Maud  was  lounging  in  her  kimono  when  the  bell  rang.  She  was 
compelled  to  answer,  as  there  was  no  one  else  at  home,  and  she 
admitted  the  young  man  and  his  blushing  bride.  Imagine  her 
surprise  when  the  boy  burst  out  with  : “Miss  Maud,  sing  ‘Billy 
Bov’ !”  And  “there  I sat,  in  that  dignified  parlor,  in  my  faded  old 
kimono,  singing  ‘O,  Where  have  you  been,  charming  Billy’  to  that 
delightful  boy  and  the  strange  girl,  while  my  sister,  coming  home 
unexpectedly,  listened  in  consternation  in  the  hall !”  laughed  Miss 
Maud. 

Not  only  has  she  been  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  children, 
but  high  and  low,  club  women  and  college  professors,  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  honored  to  call  her  friend.  She  has 
been  a living  refutation  of  that  old  saying,  “A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country”.  Just  a few  years  ago  the 
Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  meeting  in  Sheffield,  her 
home  town,  singled  her  out  for  peculiar  honors  when  the 
Writers’  Section  made  her  their  especial  guest  at  their  yearly 
banquet,  the  most  brilliant  gathering  of  the  Federation. 

In  Florence  the  name  of  the  Kindergarten  Club  has  been 
changed  to  The  Maud  Lindsay  Kindergarten  Club.  In  Selma  the 
3rear’s  program  of  the  Student  Writers  Club  has  been  dedicated  to 
her  memory,  and  on  October  8,  1941,  this  club,  of  which  she  was 
an  honorary  member,  held  a memorial  meeting  in  her  honor.  These 
various  honors  have  been  duplicated  in  many  towns  and  by  many 
organizations  all  over  the  state  where  she  was  known  and  loved. 

A very  dear  friend  of  Miss  Lindsay’s  says  this  of  her : “I 
always  see  her  as  running  over  with  fun,  filled  with  the  joy  of 
living, — generous,  kind,  and  thoughtful. — A very  great  lady,  but  so 
gentle,  so  modest  and  so  unselfish.” 
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A little  boy  who  heard  Miss  Lindsay  tell  stories,  told  his 
mother  that  he  “loved  the  apple  lady”.  When  his  mother  met 
Maud  Lindsay,  she  saw  why  the  child  had  called  her  thus.  Her 
rosy  cheeks,  her  sweet,  sound  heart  and  sunny  disposition  left  a 
memory  of  delicious  wholesomeness,  not  unlike  that  of  a rich,  red 
apple. 


Alabama  mourns  the  untimely  passing  of  this  gifted  daughter 
of  hers  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  feeling  that  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced she  would  have  shed  more  and  more  luster  upon  her  native 
state. 

She  died,  as  she  had  lived,  quietly  in  her  home  at  Sheffield 
on  May  30,  1941.  Resolutions  on  her  death  poured  in  from  every 
direction,  but  the  words  of  appreciation  from  two  organizations 
were  so  fitting  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote  them  in  part.  The 
Rotary  Club  of  Florence  wrote  thus  : “ ‘He  profits  most  who  serves 
best’  it  has  been  said.  Then  how  rich  must  be  the  reward  of  one' 
who  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  little  children  of  the  poor, 
giving  them  more  than  a mother’s  care.  When  they  were  hungry, 
she  fed  them ; when  they  were  sick,  she  cheered  them,  and  when 
they  were  well  and  happy,  she  taught  them  through  stories  and 
songs, — things  they  will  never  forget.” 

And  from  the  Kindergarten  Club,  the  women  who  worked 
with  her  for  forty-two  years,  comes  this  tribute : “The  members 
of  the  Maud  Lindsay  Kindergarten  Club  are  bowed  in  grief  over 
the  passing  into  the  Great  Beyond  of  one  who  for  nearly  half  a 
century  was  the  inspiration  of  the  organization,  and  its  leader. 
We  feel  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  find  comfort  in  this  dark  hour 
of  our  loss,  and  that  is  to  continue  the  work  as  she  would  have  us 
do,  striving  each  year  for  more  complete  service  to  the  community 
that  was  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  heart  of  Maud  Lindsay. 


“The  Club  realizes  that  there  will  never  be  another  Maud 
Lindsay.  She  was  herself, — with  a heart  full  of  kindness,  reaching 
out  beyond  her  strength,  to  give  aid  in  needy  places ; with  a heart 
overflowing  with  love  for  little  children  and  a desire  to  make  them 
happy  in  the  midst  of  drab  surroundings,  and  sometimes,  even  in 
want ; with  an  ever  open  purse  to  give  here  a little  and  there  a 
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little,  to  bring  comfort  in  distress  and  happiness  in  despair.  No 
one  individual  can  ever  take  her  place,  but  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
carry  on,  with  no  lagging  in  the  work  that  was  Maud  Lindsay’s 
life.” 

“Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing ; she  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  Give  her 
of  the  fruit  of  her  hands : let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates.” 

Maud  Lindsay  is  buried  in  the  old  family  grave-yard,  known 
as  the  Winston  Cemetery,  near  Tuscumbia,  where  all  of  her  loved 
ones  for  generations  back  lie  buried.  Her  one  surviving  sister, 
Miss  Mattie  Lindsay,  of  Sheffield,  Alabama,  has  erected  a very 
simple  monument  to  her  memory.  Here,  carved  in  enduring  mar- 
ble, is  the  plain  inscription,  from  Emerson’s  “In  Memoriam” : 

“Born  to  success,  she  seemed 
With  grace  to  win,  with  heart  to  hold, 

With  shining  gifts  that  took  all  eyes.” 

LETTERS 

(This  letter  from  Andrew  Jackson,  written  in  his  own  hand  in  1831.  to 
D.  Burford,  at  that  time  President  of  the  State  Senate  in  Tennessee,  is  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  of  Troy,  Alabama,  and  is  herewith  printed 
with  her  permission. 

Private. 

Washington,  July  28,  1831 

My  dear  Sir : 

I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  very  friend- 
ly letter  of  the  3 inst.  for  which  I sincerely  thank  you.  It  is  only 
through  such  friends  as  yourself  that  I am  informed  of  the  slang 
of  the  time  which  is  put  forth  for  political  effect,  and  as  the  surest 
evidence  that  I properly  appreciate  the  motives  which  prompted 
your  communication  and  feel  grateful  to  you  for  it,  I snatch  a 
moment  from  the  discharge  of  public  duties  which  press  upon  me 
to  answer  it.  Professed  friends,  but  enemies  in  disguise,  are  much 
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more  dangerous  than  open  enemies,  and,  until  detected  thev  are 
calculated  to  do  most  harm.  I was  not,  therefore,  astonished  to 
receive  the  report  you  have  given  me  of  Gen.  Desha.  I have  long 
since  been  advised  of  his  being  one  of  the  satellites  of  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
Ingram  & Co.,  and  hence  you  can  well  suppose  that  his  course  of 
conduct  does,  by  no  means,  excite  my  surprise.  It  is  only  necessarv 
to  draw  your  attention  to  recent  movements  of  Duff  Greene,  In- 
gram, Barreen  & Co.  in  order  to  convince  you  that  no  confidence 
ought  ever  to  have  been  reposed  in  them,  and,  that  whenever  they 
approached  me,  I ought  to  have  had  some  men  of  truth  present 
to  have  shielded  me  from  their  combined  misrepresentations  and 
slanders.  I am  sure  that  there  cannot  be  one  honest  man  in 
America,  who  does  not  now  approve  the  “removal”  of  Ingram, 
Branch  and  Berreen  from  my  Cabinet.  Its  harmony  was  disturbed 
and  the  public  business  interrupted  by  these  men  secretly  entering 
into  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Calhoun.  It  is  positively  untrue 
that  Ingram  and  Branch,  as  reported  to  you  by  Gen.  Desha,  were 
not  invited  to  my  Cabinet  Council.  There  never  was  one  to  which 
they  were  not  invited,  and  at  which  they  were  not  present.  It  is 
true  that  I had,  and  still  have,  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Major  Eaton;  they  never  have,  and  I am  sure,  never  will, 
betray  it,  and  it  almost  seems  useless  for  me,  after  you  have 
viewed  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Ingram,  Branch  and  Berreen, 
to  inform  you  that  they  were  wholly  unworthy  of  the  least  degree 
of  my  confidence,  and  were  the  secret  agents  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  to 
whose  interest  Gen.  Desha  was  devoted,  notwithstanding  he  still 
knew  with  what  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted 
toward  me.  I will  give  you  a few  facts  for  your  own  information. 
You  have  seen  Mr.  Calhoun’s  Book  in  which  he  places  before 
the  nation  the  correspondence  between  him  and  myself,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  notes  and  comments,  to  mystify  it,  and  be- 
wilder and  mislead  the  public  mind.  You  have  seen  me  charged 
by  him  with  having  presented  my  orders  on  the  Seminole  Cam- 
paign. You  have  seen  him  acknowledge  (in  his  book)  that  it  was 
him  and  not  Mr.  Crawford,  as  was  stated  in  the  public  journals 
of  1818,  that  moved  my  arrest  and  punishment  in  the  secret  Cabinet 
Counsel  held  on  that  occasion,  and  that  this  acknowledgement  is 
made  too,  after  having  denied  with  Gen.  Desha  (as  the  General 
informed  me)  that  he  ever  had  made  such  a motion.  You  have 
seen  published  in  the  same  Book,  without  my  consent,  my  confi- 
dencial  letter  of  the  6th  of  January  1818  to  Mr.  Morroe  and  an 
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acknowledgement  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  he  read  this  letter  and 
remarked  to  Mr.  Monroe  that  it  was  on  the  affairs  of  Florida,  and 
required  his  attention  and  answer.  You  have  perceived  in  that 
confidential  letter  that  Mr.  John  Rhea  was  mentioned  as  a con- 
fidential person  through  whom  Mr.  Monroe  could,  with  safety 
communicate  to  me  his  wishes,  and  my  promise  to  execute  them 
in  sixty  days  after  their  receipt,  and  you  have  also  seen  the  public 
orders  under  which  I acted,  and  they  were  a Chart  Blanch,  by 
which,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  explained  to  Governor  Bibb,  I was  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  war  as  I thought  best.  My  public  orders 
were  not  only  thus  explained,  but  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  in  the 
entire  confidence  of  Mr.  Monroe,  must  have  known  that  Mr.  Rhea 
by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Monroe,  had  answered  the  confidential 
letter  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  fully  approved  the  views  I 
therein  submitted.  It  is  clear  then,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  know 
I had  not  transcended  my  orders ; but,  on  the  contrary  had  fulfilled 
them  to  a title,  and  accomplished  the  secret  wishes  of  Mr.  Monroe 
expressed  to  me  through  Mr.  Rhea  who  had  been  pointed  out  as 
an  individual  in  whom  the  most  implicit  confidence  might  safely 
be  reposed.  What  then  can  you  think  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was 
capable,  after  being  fully  possessed  of  all  this  knowledge,  and 
whilst,  in  his  letters  to  me  and  conversations  with  my  friends,  he 
professed  the  strongest  friendship  for  me,  and  approbated  my  con- 
duct in  the  Floridas,  of  moving  in  the  secret  Cabinet  Council  my 
arrest  and  punishment,  and  thus  causing  the  proceedings  in  con- 
gress against  me  in  1818  and  ’19?  It  is  this  man  of  deceptions 
conduct  with  his  vascilating  politics  and  nullification  doctrines 
whom  Gen.  Desha,  Ingram,  Duff  Greene,  Berreeen  & Co.  wish  to 
force  into  the  presidential  chair  and  their  conduct  indicates  a de- 
termination to  prostrate  all  who  will  not  fall  down  and  worship 
their  Idol,  but  there  is  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  theirs  is 
not  the  will  of  the  people,  and  (unlike  themselves)  having  no  mo- 
tive to  err,  are  honest,  and  when  informed,  will  award  Justice  to 
every  man.  But  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  end  with 
the  foregoing  narration.  I came  to  this  city  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends  in  1819  pending  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  resolutions  of  Clay  and  Cobb  and  had  the  fullest  and  strong- 
est confidence  in  the  friendship  and  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  In 
the  honesty  of  my  own  heart,  and  conscious  of  the  purity  of  my 
own  motives,  I confided  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  professions  of  friendship 
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and  approbation  of  my  conduct  which  I received  from  all  quarters, 
and  regarded  him  high  minded  and  honorable,  and  could  not  there- 
fore, suppose  him  capable  of  duplicity,  or  hear  with  patience  any 
insinuations  against  him.  When  thus  innocent  of  the  existence  of 
any  improper  motive,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  my  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Rhea  (then  a member  of  congress) 
was  sent  to  me(  said  by  Mr.  Monroe)  to  request  that  I would  burn 
his  confidential  letter  written  to  me,  at  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  6th  of  January,  1818.  The  debate 
having  ended  in  the  House  and  conscious  of  no  wrong  in  myself 
suspected  none  in  others,  I stated  to  Mr.  Rhea  that  it  should  be 
burned  as  soon  as  I returned  home,  and  accordingly  I did  burn  it, 
although  Mr.  Lecock  had  revived  the  subject  in  the  senate.  I 
could  not  indulge  even  a suspicion  in  this  request,  coming  as  it 
did  from  Mr.  Monroe  through  Mr.  Rhea,  was  made  to  injure  me 
by  depriving  me  of  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  contained  in  this 
letter  ; for  I did  believe  that  should  it  ever  become  necessary  for 
its  contents  to  be  known,  neither  Mr.  Monroe  or  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  deny  the  existence  of  the  facts.  I was  willing  to  assume 
any  responsibility  that  the  case  might  require  so  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment would  retain  for  the  benefit  of  my  country  the  advantages 
secured  to  it  by  the  Seminole  Campaign.  It  is  now  believed  that 
this  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  consequence  of  the 
secret  intrigue  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  arrest  and  crush  what  he  con- 
sidered my  growing  popularity,  by  counteracting  if  possible  the 
effects  which  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  might 
have  had  on  the  public  mind.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  surely 
stronger  presumptive  evidence  against  Mr.  Calhoun  than  he  has 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  respect  to  the  plots  with  which  he  has 
charged  him.  The  burning  of  this  confidential  letter  or  my  promise 
that  I would  burn  it,  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Monroe  by  Mr.  Rhea 
and  you  perceive  from  the  Book  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  moment 
he  is  detected  in  his  duplicity  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford 
(Mr.  Rhea’s  letter  being  burned)  he  acknowledges  “that  he  did 
move  for  my  arrest  and  punishment”  and  adds  insult  to  injury  by 
writing  that  I had  transcended  my  orders.  Providence  has  per- 
mitted Mr.  Rhea  to  live  and  see  this  Book;  on  reading  it,  he  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  verifying  all  the  facts  stated  in  this 
letter  on  this  subject,  and  has  placed  in  my  hands  a certified  copy 
of  the  same.  In  corroboration  of  his  statement  I have  Judge 
Overton’s  certificate  stating  the  existence  of  said  letter  which  was 
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placed  in  his  hands  with  other  confidential  letters  when  he  wrote 
the  defense  of  the  executive  and  his  commanding  generals  on  the 
Seminole  War,  and  that  this  letter  was  in  the  proper  handwriting 
of  Mr.  John  Rhea  and  after  I returned  from  Washington  in  1819 
I told  him  I had  burned  it.  From  this  statement  of  facts  you  will 
be  able  to  judge,  to  some  extent  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
to  intrigue,  and  whether  he  has  not  been  crying  plot,  plot,  plot, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  plotting  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  my  cabinet,  to  injure  me  and  prevent  the  people,  who  have 
again,  contrary  to  my  wishes  placed  my  name  before  the  nation 
for  the  second  election  from  electing  me  and  to  insure  his  own 
election.  If  the  people,  in  whose  hands  I have  always  been,  prefer 
him  to  me  I shall  be  content.  If  it  be  their  will,  founded  on  their 
Own  unabiased  judgment,  I will  with  pleasure  retreat  to  my  peace- 
ful hermitage.  It  is  because  Major  Eaton  would  not  become  the 
suphliant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  support  his 
ambitious  views,  and  Mr.  VanBuren,  by  a laborious  attention  to  the 
duties  assigned  him  has  acquired  for  himself,  in  connection  with 
my  administration,  an  elevated  rank  for  his  talents  and  skill  in 
our  arrangements  with  foreign  nations,  that  Ingram,  Branch  and 
Berreen,  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  were  intriguing  to  destroy 
them  and  injure  me.  Such  injustice  I never  will  countenance  nor 
will  I ever  support  an  intrigue  whose  sole  object  appears  to  be  to 
raise  himself  on  the  ruin  of  others.  Regardless  of  what  General 
Desha  may  choose  to  say  of  my  predelections,  I disclose  to  you  I 
meddle  not  with  elections,  I leave  the  people  to  make  their  own 
presidents  and  my  cabinet,  as  far  as  I control  such  matters  shall 
not  interfere.  We  have  enough  to  do  when  we  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  proper  duties,  and  whenver  in  my  present  cabinet,  none 
of  whom  do  I suspect  like  some  of  the  last,  become  electioneers 
and  thus  disturb  its  harmony  they  shall  receive  the  same  fate 
which  has  been  decreed  to  others  thus  circumstanced. 

But  I must  close  for  the  present  with  one  passing  remark  in 
reference  to  the  information  given  “that  I had  desired  Gen.  Daniel 
S.  Doneldson  to  support  Mr.  Burton  against  Gen.  Hall.  The  latter 
is  married  to  a full  cousin  of  Gen.  Doneldson  and  a favorite  niece 
of  my  dear  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  daughter  of  a favorite  brother  whose 
welfare  I most  sincerely  wish.  In  the  election  of  her  husband  I 
have  no  way  or  manner  interfered. 
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This  letter  is  not  for  publication,  but  if  you  think  proper, 
you  may  show  it  to  General  Desha,  General  Doneldson,  and  Gen. 
Hall  and  such  of  your  neighbors  who  may  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  Gen.  Desha’s  misrepresentations. 

I am  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

D.  Burford. 

Letters  of  Jacob  Faser,  Confederate  Armorer 

(This  series  of  letters  from  Jacob  Faser,  all  written  in  Mobile,  are  printed 
through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Willie  D.  Halsell,  of  Itta  Bena,  Miss.) 

Jacob  Faser  was  German  born,  as  the  unusual  spelling  and 
sentence  structure  in  his  letters  to  his  wife  indicate.  In  1828  when 
he  was  five  years  old,  his  family  left  Wurtemberg  for  America. 
On  the  same  ship  was  the  Mentzinger  family  from  near  Wurtem- 
berg, and  at  that  time  the  parents  planned  the  future  marriage  of 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Mentzinger,  less  than  one  year  old,  and  Jacob 
Faser.  The  Fasers  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  young  Jacob  in 
due  time  was  apprenticed  to  “an  artist  who  worked  in  metals.”1  In 
addition  to  his  profession  of  metal  worker,  he  was  so  well  trained 
as  a musician  that  he  played  practically  any  instrument  and  was 
organist  in  a Philadelphia  church.  He  moved  to  Macon,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1854  with  his  wife  (Louisa  Mentzinger)  and  children,  and 
engaged  in  the  gunsmithing  business.  During  the  Confederate 
war  he  was  connected  with  sword  and  button-molding  factories  in 
Mobile,  Montgomery,  and  Selma,  Alabama,  and  in  Columbus, 
Mississippi.2 

Shortly  after  the  war  began,  Faser  was  employed  by  James 
Conning  of  Mobile  to  work  in  Conning’s  sword  factory.  Conning 
secured  him  through  a Confederate  officer  who  knew  of  Faser’s 
skill  in  metals.3  That  his  reputation  was  more  than  local  was 
evident  in  an  article  concerning  Faser’s  character  and  ability  which 
appeared  in  the  Mobile  Register  soon  after  he  went  to  that  city.  He 
modestly  declared  that  he  “was  very  much  surprised  to  see  my 
name  so  highley  Spoken  of.  . . .”4 
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A number  of  the  letters  he  wrote  from  Mobile  to  his  wife  have 
been  preserved.  They  contain,  among-  other  things,  information 
on  the  prices  of  food  and  cloth,  advice  on  paper  currency  and 
medicines,  and  incidental  remarks  concerning  his  work.  Taking 
into  consideration  his  professional  skill  and  experience,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  give  as  detailed  information  on  the  manu- 
facture of  swords  as  on  the  prices  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  other 
supplies.5 


Mobile  June  29/61 

Dear  Louisa 

...  I have  commenced  work  Yesterday  & I think  that  we 
shall  get  swords  made  very  soon,  another  man  who  is  trying  to 
make  some  wanted  me  as  a Partner,  but  I shal/lj  stay  at  present 
where  i am,  I am  hording  with  a German  man,  where  I pay  $16.00 
a Month,  & I sleep  at  Moses  Store.  I have  bot  a Cot  Mattres 
Piller  & Mosketo  Barr,  wich  cost  some  7 dollars,  I am  Now  a 
Batchler  & I do  not  like  to  be  one,  but  I wil/lj  try  it  a whil/ej 
any  how,  . . . 

Your  Husband 
J Fraser 

Mobile  July  14  1861 

Dear  Louisa 

. . . David  Ward6  was  here  last  week  & I sent  word  by  him 
to  tell  you  that  I am  well  & getting  fat,  & to  tel/lj  you  not  to  send 
any  Fruit,  as  thev(e)  are  plenty  here,  & i have  Received  some  20 
dollars  from  Mr  Conning,  so  you  sefej  i am  not  out  of  Money,  I 
am  doing  Right  Well  & i think  that  i can  Make  plenty  Money 
here  i have  every  prospect  fore  it  Mr.  Conning  i think  is  pleased 
with  me  we  have  More  work  than  we  can  doe,  My  Month  wil/1/ 
be  up  on  the  28th  & then  i wil/lj  come  up  to  see  You  . . . 

Your  Husband 
Jacob  Faser 
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Mobile  August  18th  1861 

Dear  Louisa 

. . . Mr  Kuhl,  Shoe  maker  is  here  from  Macon,  as  he  is  going 
back  to  Macon  this  evening  i concluded  to  sende  You  & the 
Children  sompething  by  him,  You  wi\(l)  get  1.  (71)  dollars  worth 
of  Sausages  & 2 dozen  Rusks,  2 loaves  Rye  Bread,  4 loaves  twist, 
& one  round  loafe,  & one  Package  of  Candy. 

the  Rusks  cost  10  cents  a dozen,  & the  Bread  cost  40  cents 
the  Candey  50  cents,  . . . i think  it  would  be  wel(%)  if  You  would 
preserve  all  the  Peaches  you  can,  & Brandy  Peaches  & Pickel 
peaches  also,  put  up  as  much  as  You  can,  every  thing  wil(%)  be 
very  high  & Scarce,  .... 

Your  Husband 
J.  Fraser 

Mobile  August  29/61 

Dear  Louisa 

I Received  Your  letter  on  last  Monday  with  the  Measure  fore 
Lillys'  Shoes.  . . . the  Butter  you  sent  to  me  I solde.  . . . i solde  it 
fore  50  cents  a Pound  i got  $7  & 5 cts  fore  what  you  sent,  the 
shoes  i sent  cost  75.  cts  a pair  they  ask  a doller  fore  them,  every 
thing  is  getting  higher.  I am  glad  you  put  up  some  Peaches  you 
could  not  have  put  up  too  many  to  preserve  as  every  thing  wil(%) 
be  very  high  this  winter,  i cannot  say  yet  when  i wil(4j  be  home  . . . 
we  have  nothing  but  Rain  & Rain  every  day  i am  affraid  the 
Cotton  crop  wil(%)  be  Ruined.  . . . 

My  love  to  the  Children 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
J Fraser 

Mobile  October  14th  1861 

My  dear  Louisa 

I have  arrived  here  safe  after  a Tiresome  ride,  the  Carrs  were 
filled  with  Sick  Soldiers  from  above  & were  on  their  way  Home, 
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some  had  the  Tyfoid  fever  some  the  Measels,  etc.  ...  I have  In- 
quired about  the  Nigro  goods,  the  sampels  are  in  this  letter  with 
the  price  on  each,  . . . has  Kate8  got  welflj  of  the  Chills?  let  me 
hear  from  you,  one  of  the  Workmen  in  Our  Shop  gave  me  a Recipe 
to  Cure  the  Chills,  & he  says  where  ever  it  has  bin  tried,  it  has 
never  failed  to  cure,  he  tolde  me  to  take,  Horse  Mint.  & Golden 
Rod,  of  equel  parts,  say  a small  hand  full  of  each,  & Make  a strong 
Tea  of  it,  & Just  when  the  Chill  is  about  to  come  on  to  drinkn  as 
much  of  the  Tea  as  you  can  & as  warm  as  you  can,  then  go  to  Bed 
& cover  Yourself  warm,  he  says  You  wilflj  go  to  an  easy  Sleep  & 
when  you  awake,  insted  of  haveing  a Chill  you  will  have  a swet 
& feel  right  well,  i tolde  Mr.  Henry  Ferris9  about  it  when  he  was 
here,  & he  said  when  i write  to  Yon  i should  write  it  down  & You 
should  sende  it  to  him,  & he  wilflj  put  it  in  his  paper,  as  quineine 
is  so  Scarce  & so  very  high  it  would  be  a Great  help  to  Many  a 
Planter  & others,.  . . . 

if  You  cannot  get  the  Plants  in  Macon.  I wil(%)  get  it  here  & 
sende  it  to  you,  there  is  Plenty  growing  about  Mobile,  YYu  must 
be  careful  with  the  Golden  Rod  to  get  the  Right  Kind,.  . . . i wilflj 
get  some  aney  how  to  sende  You,  Give  my  love  to  the  Children, 

Your  Husband 
T Faser 

Mobile  October  27th  1861 


Dear  Louisa 

I Received  YY>ur  letter  and  I am  sorrey  to  sefej  that  the  Chil- 
dren were  sick,  I do  hope  they  are  all  welGJ  again.  I have  inquired 
fore  the  Jeans  in  several  Stores  & could  not  get  it,  they  said  there 
is  nonfej  in  Mobile,  & when  there  was  some,  the  Prise  was  from 
One  dollar  & upwards  a Yard.  ...  as  fore  the  Potatoes  I do  not 
think  it  worth  wile  fore  you  to  trouble  YYurself  about  them  as 
they  are  nearly  so  Cheap  here  as  what  they  are  in  Macon.  ...  I 
have  bin  unable  to  gather  aney  of  the  herbs  Horemint  & Golden 
Rod,  as  it  is  onley  Sundays  that  I have  time  to  go  aney  where 
the  wether  has  bin  so  bad,  I wil(%)  tel (\)  you  what  they  Charge 
fore  Indian  Collegog  here,  they  Charge  two  dollars  & 50  cents  a 
bottle,  i would  therefore  advise  you  to  get  it  at  Dents10  Store,  a 
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half,  or  a dozen  Bottels  & if  you  have  to  pay  $1.75  cts  a bottle. 

I Remain  Your  Affectionate  Husband 
Jacob  Fraser 


Mobile  November  10th  1861 

My  Dear  Louisa 

I Received  Your  letter  of  the  6 inst,  ...  I have  the  Gun  You 
sent  me,  I solde  it  to  one  of  the  men  in  the  Shop  for  8 dollars, 
that  Barrel  of  Fish  i sent  You,  the  same  Kind  is  now  selling  for 

14  to  15  dollars  & wilflj  stilflj  raise  higher  it  owing  to  the  salt 
having  raised  so  high,  a sack  of  Salt  cost  now  12  dollars  & 50.  cents. 
Coffee  80,  cents  a pound,  Tea  1,50  to  2,00  dollars  a pound.  Butter 
50  cts  & Eggs  are  extreemly  high,  Candels  15  cts  a pice.  Lard  35 
& 40  cts  a pound,  Sugar  by  the  Barrel  9 cts  a pound  & nice  Sugar, 
i have  a mind  to  buy  a barrel,  also  a Barrel  of  Molasses  Reboiled, 
was  selling  the  other  day  at  28  cents  the  Gallon,  what  is  the  price 
of  such  things  in  Macon,  & let  me  know  whether  to  buy  Groceries 
& what  kind,  i se( e)  that  Collegog  has  run  out  in  Macon,  . . . but 
if  You  can  get  in  Macon,  Doctor  Shallenbergers  Fever  & Ague 
Pills,  i would  advise  You  to  get  a Bottle  or  two,  the  price  is 
marked  1.50  cts,  and,  they  wilflj  cure  Fever  & Chills,  shure.  they 
are  in  small  white  bottels  the  directions  is  wraped  arround  each 
bottle,  the  sampel  fore  the  goods  you  sent  i went  & bot.  the  (A) 
had  raised  since  I sent  up  the  sampels  & there  is  but  very  little  of 
it  left,  now,  as  not  onley  negroes  ware  but  Ladies  begin  to  ware  it 
now.  You  wilflj  finde  the  Books  & Envelopes  wraped  up  in  the 
Goods  & the  Bills  of  Receit  with  it,  . . . the  goods  35  yards  cost 
$5.31  cts  the  Spelling  Books  30  cts  the  two,  Envelopes  cost  60. 
cts,  & 1 dollar  to(o)  fore  sending  them.  Matches  are  10  cts  a box 
now,  Lampwick  is  very  scarce  nearly  out.  Flower  is  now  worth 

15  dollars  a Barrel,  & Meat  of  every  Kind  Rising,  in  fact,  every 
thing  is  getftingj  higher  every  day,  even  Sole  leather  costs  now 
One  dollar  a pound  & Calf  Skin  is  nearly  all  gonfej,  a bar  of  Soap 
is  now  30  to  40  cts  a bar  brown.  Such  is  the  Times  now,  . . . 

. . . May  God  Bless  You  all. 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
J Fraser 
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Mobile  November  15th  1861 

My  Dear  Louisa 

...  I am  . . . pleased  to  sefej  that  You  have  Received  the 
Fish  & that  they  have  turned  out  so  nice,  they  generally  are  put 
up  with  the  heads  on  the  Fish,  but  them  i sent  YYu  have  no  heads 
on  them,  they  Cost  now  very  near  as  much  again  as  what  i paid.  . . . 
Suger  & Molasses  is  the  Cheapest  articles  here  now  I can  buy  . . . 
Tea  is  worth  from  $1.50  to  2.00  dollars  a Pound,  Coffee  is  now 
One  dollar  a pound.  Flower  $15.00  to  16.00  dollars  a Barrel,  Salt 
is  worth  about  $14.00  a Sack.  Potatos  Irish  are  $2.75  cts  a Bushel. 
When  You  give  out  aney  money,  do  not  give  out  aney  Golde  or 
Silver,  but  keep  all  you  can  get,  if  Need  Coffee  You  better  get  it 
of  Grossman11  what  yo(u)  can,  he  does  not  Know  it  seems  what 
Coffee  is  worth  here,  i think  i shalflj  buy  Suger  & Molasses  while 
it  is  so  Cheap,  Beef  is  20  cents  a pound  is  Market  Eggs  40  cts 
Butter  is  worth  about  60  cents  a pound,  if  i could  get  Butter  & 
Eggs  down  here  would  pay  very  well,  ...  I intend  to  ask  Conning 
fore  higher  wages  now,  as  he  promised  to  doe  when  i commenced 
worke  for  him  as  buisines  increased  he  would  give  me  more,  but 
so  far  he  has  never  said  a word  about  it,  & i wilflj  have  More  or 
quit  him,  he  has  now  14  workmen  imployed  over  wich  i am  Fore- 
man, & the  lowest  wages  he  pays  is  $2.00  a day  & some  get  as 
high  fas ) $3.00  a day,  & if  i cant  get  good  wages  now  i dont  Know 
when  i ever  wilflj.  • • • 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
Jacob  Faser 


Mobile  November  24th  1861 


My  Dear  Louisa, 

...  I have  bot  6 pound  of  Tea,  at  $1.50  cts  — a pound,  they 
charge  now  fore  the  same  kind,  from  two  to  two  dollars  and  twenty 
five  cts  — a pound,  ....  You  said  Yrou  paid  Grossman  10  cts  for 
2 boxes  Matches,  herfej  it  is  10  cts  for  one  box,  a pound  of  Coffee 
cost  $1.25  a pound.  Brown  Soap  is  40  cts  a bar,  liveing  here  is 
very  high  here,  . . . i am  now  Bording  at  another  Place  & Paying 
$4.00  a week,  I just  now  hird  that  Joseph  Holberg15  is  here,  & if  he 
is  here  i wilflj  send  You  some  Money  by  him,  so  that  You  wilflJ 
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not  give  out  Golde  or  Silver.  I have  not  seen  over  a 10  cent  pice 
since  I have  bin  back  herfej  again,  that  is  Silver  Money,  fore  a 
dollars  worth  of  dime  they  pay  10  cts  & 15  cts  fore  it,  & Bakers 
& Butchers  have  10  cents  & 5 cents  Tickets  wich  pass  for  Money, 
seldom  You  get  a 5 cent  pice  now,  I suppose  you  have  hird  that 
Fighting  has  commenced  at  Pensecola  & sti\(\)  fighting,  there  has 
bin  16  or  17  Killed  & wounded  on  our  side,  . 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 

Jacob  Faser 

NB  I wil(l)  sende  You  Sixty  dollars  By  JosepfhJ  Holberg  get  all 
the  Silver  or  Gold  You  can  fore  it,  . . . 

J Faser 

Mobile  December  1st  1861 

My  Dear  Louisa 

...  I have  sent  one  Barrel  Sugar  fore  wich  I paid  6 cents  a 
pound,  there  is  273  pounds  in  the  barel  & Cost  $16  38  cts,  and  one 
Barel  Molasses  41  Gallons  at  28  cts  — a Gallon  Cost  $11.98  cts., 
I sent  also  one  Box.  . . in  wich  is  12  half  poung  packages  of  Tea  & 
Six  bottels  of  olde  wine  fore  Christmus,  the  Cost  for  Freight  on 
the  2 Barrel  & Box  was  $4(4JOO.  & 50  cts  for  hailing  to  Depo,  wich 
I paid,  If  You  can  Sell  some  of  the  Molasses  You  can  do  so  if  You 
can  get  45  or  50  cts  a Gallon  i dont  care  if  you  get  more.  . . the 
Steam  Boats  have  stoped  Runing  to  New  Orleans  on  account  of 
some  of  them  being  taken  by  the  Lincoln  Gun  Boats  & that  has 
Stoped  the  boats  from  Runing  between  Mobile  & New  Orleans  & 
Now  both  Suger  & Molasses  has  Raised,  so  I got  Mine  in  good 
time.  I think  when  You  get  the  Suger  & Molasses  I shall  have 
a very  Sweet  Family,  ...  I should  have  sent  a Molasses  Spiket 
but  you  wil(%)  have  to  get  one  the^rej  now,  put  the  Molasses  & 
Suger  in  a Cool  place  especially  the  Molasses  as  it  is  New  & if  it 
is  put  in  a warm  place  it  might  ferment,  i think  You  can  put  it  in 
the  Kitchen,  with  Mush  & Molasses  there  is  no  danger  of  Starveing, 
let  me  Know  if  there  is  any  thing  that  You  need  as  I shal(4J  be  UP 

in  three  weeks  from  today  when  it  wilfU  be  Christmas, 

I spoken  to  Mr  Conning  about  raising  My  wages  & seems  to  not 
like  to  doe  it.  i asked  him  if  he  does  not  Remember  what  be 
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promised  to  do  when  i commenced  to  work  fore  him  & at  last  he 
said  he  would  give  me  50  cents  a day  more,  now  I do  think  that 
he  is  very  close,  i tolde  him  that  I should  at  least  have  $25.  a 
Month  more  as  that  is  what  i wanted  when  i went  to  work  fore 
him  at  first,  & now  i have  bin  with  (him)  5 Months  alredy  without 
getting  more,  so  i do  not  Know  wether  he  wi\(\)  give  me  over 
50  cents  a day  more,  this  Morning  i saw  one  of  the  Pardners  of 
the  Maschine  Shop,  where  the  Sword  bides  are  made,  & had  a long 
talk  with  him,  & he  is  exceedingly  anxious  fore  me  to  become  a 
Partner  of  the  Factory,  there  is  two  of  them  in  Company  & the 
other  one  is  at  Fort  Morgan  out  on  the  Bay  he  is  a Lieutenant  of 
a Company  that  is  stationed  there,  & is  therefore  not  often  in  the 
Factory,  he  is  to  be  up  this  week  & i wilflj  see  then  what  arrange- 
ment I can  make  with  them,  the  Partner  i was  speaking  to,  said 
that  about  21  hundred  dollars  would  be  all  to  make  me  an  equal 
Partner  in  the  Buisines,  they  fhadj  a Steam  Engine  turning  lathes 
Smith  Shops  & two  Negros  that  belongs  to  the  Buisines  also,  & 
they  have  plenty  work  on  hand.  I tolde  him  that  I had  no  Money 
to  pay  in  & he  said  that  they  could  perhaps  arrange  it  so  that  i 
need  not  pay  the  Money  Just  now,  thefyj  have  severel  Contracts 
fore  the  Government,  one  Job  is  to  make  a Thousand  Cavelry 
swords,  & if  the  war  dfojes  not  last  long,  they  wilflj  have  plenty 
other  work  to  doe,  they  Repair  Steamboat  Mascheanery  & all  other 
Kinds  of  Mascheans,  aney  how  i wilflj  see  when  the  other  Partner 
comes,  i wilflj  not  act  in  haste  in  the  matter,  but  wilDJ  have  a 
good  understanding  first,  . . . 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
J Faser 

Mobile  Feby  14th  1862 

Dear  Louisa, 

I have  a Sack  of  Potatos  & a Sack  of  Dried  Appels,  of  the 
potatos  I did  not  get  so  many  as  i expected  they  piced  out  the 
smalest  Sack  they  had,  but  I think  You  wilflj  have  plenty  to 
plant,  . . . they  cost  what  there  is  of  them  $4,38  cts  — & the  Dried 
Appels  therfej  is  36  pound  at  9 cts  a pound  come  to  $3.24  cts,  & 
the  Freight  on  the  Rail  Road  cost  me  7 5 cts.  & 25  cts  for  hailing 
to  Depo,  i bot  the  Appels  becaus  i Know  Yrou  all  like  them  .... 
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We  have  had  the  worst  Kind  of  weather,  fore  several  weeks 
Cold  Rains,  but  today  it  is  warmer  but  Rain  again..  . . I suppose 
You  have  the  News  of  the  Yankies  wipping  us  at  Fort  Donnelson 
& the(y)  have  also  taken  Nashville,  . . . We  have  had  no  Review 
of  the  Military  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  but  on  Satturday 
the  22nd  all  must  turn  out,  the  Governor  wil(%)  Review  all  the 
Soldiers. 

I think  if  You  could  get  Gold  or  Silver  for  all  the  Confederate 
Bills  by  Paying  15  (25?)  percent  you  had  better  doe  so,  the  Mobile 
Bills  are  as  scarce  as  Golde  & Silver  here.  . . . 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
J Faser 

Mobile  March  8th  1862* 

My  Dear  Louisa 

Your  letters  come  to  hand  as  also  the  Tea,  & You  say  that 
the  Coffee  is  Good.  . . soon  after  i bot  it,  the  same  coffee  they 
asfkjed  75  cts  = a pound  fore  it  . . . the  Schooner  that  i sent  the 
letter  with  wich  Run  the  Blockade  & went  to  Havana  Returned 
here  Yestarday  in  Safety  again,  so  i think  the  ( letter  ?)  is  in  Phila- 
delphia by  this  time  the  Schooner  brought  considerable  Powder 
also  Coffee,  Oranges,  & Many  other  Nick  nacks,  three  more 
Schooners  are  expected  in  every  day,  wich  were  to  leave  the  day 
after  the  one  that  arrived  here,  provided  they  get  in  safe  . . . we 
have  quite  Stiring  times  here  now,  the  Soldiers  are  all  leaveing 
Pensecola,  & going  to  Corinth.  . . . the  Militia  had  to  take  their 
place  of  those  that  are  gonfej,  i saw  old  Titus  here  again  Yestar- 
day, but  i dont  think  he  wilflj  stay  here  long  as  there  is  no  more 
whiskey  to  be  had  in  Mobile,  i think  the  Confederate  States  have 
joined  the  Temperance  Society,  & it  has  done  a gret  deal  of  good 
. . . we  have  now  More  work  than  we  can  doe,  we  sell  the  Swords 
as  fast  as  we  can  Make  them  ...  if  the  Paper  Money  troubles 
You  much  trade  it  off  fore  a Young  Nigro,  if  you  can  get  one, 
or  if  you  can  get  of  Grossman  the  Mexican  dollars  he  has  you  can 
give  him  what  he  said  he  would  take  fore  it  . . . that  is  twenty  five 
cent  on  the  dollar,  give  My  love  to  the  Children 

Your  Affectionate  Husband 
J Faser 
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FOOTNOTES 

Among  Jacob  Faser’s  productions  were  a silver  figure  of  Herman,  the 
deliverer  of  the  Germans  from  the  Roman  yoke;  a bust  of  himself  in  gold; 
a brace  of  pistols  for  Jefferson  Davis;  and,  what  he  considered  his  master- 
piece, a sword  of  finest  steel  with  an  elaborately  carved  silver  hilt.  This 
information  is  contained  in  a clipping  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  grand- 
daughters, Mrs.  E.  M.  Murphey,  Macon,  Mississippi. 

3He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Macon  in  1871.  As  Mayor,  and  later  when 
an  alderman  and  a school  trustee,  he  was  prominent  in  establishing  the  city 
free  school.  An  unusually  devout  man,  he  was  a Methodist  by  faith.  Faser 
died  in  1891,  his  wife  in  1897.  Their  children,  as  given  in  the  Faser  family 
Bible  were:  Jacob  Edward,  Emma  Virginia,  Pamelia,  Christian,  Catherine 

Matilda,  Lily  Elfida,  William,  Joseph  Oliver,  and  Clara  Irene. 

3Macon  Beason,  December  9,  1932. 

4Jacob  Faser  to  Louisa,  August  4,  1861,  Faser  Letters,  in  the  possesion  of 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Murphey,  Macon,  Mississippi. 

5The  Macon  Beacon,  December  9,  1932,  gives  an  instance  of  Faser’s  ability 
and  resourcefulness.  Conning  tried  to  obtain  a pattern  for  the  manufacture 
of  “regulation”  swords  for  the  Confederacy.  While  he  was  encountering 
numerous  difficulties,  Jacob  Faser  made  the  sword.  In  response  to  Conning  s 
astonishment,  Faser  explained  that  he  had  made  that  pattern  before  the  war. 

"^Unidentified. 

7One  of  Jacob  Faser'  daughters. 

8Another  of  his  daughters. 

*Henry  Ferris  was  editor  of  the  Macon  Beason,  of  which  his  grandson  is  the 
present  editor. 

10Dent’s  drug  store,  owned  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  Dent. 

nHenry  Grossman,  a cousin  of  Jacob  Fraser,  owned  a grocery  store. 

^Joseph  Holberg  owned  a school,  the  Calhoun  Institute,  at  Macon. 

wThis  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  V.  Yates  of  Macon  who 
is  a granddaughter  of  Jacob  Faser. 
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Letters  of  Major  W.  J.  Mims,  C.S.A. 

(These  letters  of  Major  W.  J.  Mims,  C.S.A.,  are  printed  by  the  permission 
of  his  grandson,  Glover  Moore,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Mississippi 
State  College.  Major  Mims  was  Captain  of  Company  G 43rd  Alabama  In- 
fantry and  later  promoted  to  Major,  which  rank  he  held  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Company  G,  was  a Jefferson  County  Company.) 

William  Jemison  Mims  was  born  in  Autauga  County,  in  south 
Alabama,  April  10,  1834.  When  he  was  a small  boy  his  parents 
moved  to  Dallas  County,  and  here  he  received  his  schooling  at  the 
Summerfield  Academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  teaching  in 
Perry  County,  and  used  his  earnings  to  attend  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  Emory  and  Henry  College  in  Virginia.  He  then 
entered  the  practice  of  law,  first  at  Talladega  and  later  at  Autauga- 
ville.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  and  married  Miss  Kathleen  De 
Jarnette,  the  daughter  of  a prominent  planter. 

Around  1860  Major  Mims  moved  with  his  wife  to  Jefferson 
County  to  live  on  a newly  purchased  plantation  at  the  foot  of  Red 
Mountain.  Early  in  1862,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  he  raised  a company  of  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  and  it  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Confedera- 
cy as  Company  G,  Forty-third  Alabama  infantry,  with  him  as 
captain.  His  command  was  at  first  attached  to  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee but  was  transferred  to  Virginia  after  the  Battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major. 

After  the  war,  Major  Mims  returned  to  Jefferson  County, 
where  he  was  to  spend  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his 
farm.  He  was  a staunch  Democrat  and  was  at  one  time  tax  col- 
lector of  the  county.  His  death  occurred  in  1891.  The  following 
letters  are  part  of  a collection  in  the  possession  of  Major  Mims’ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Glover  Moore,  of  Birmingham.  In  editing  the  let- 
ters I have  tried  to  select  only  those  which  would  be  of  historical 
interest  and  have  omitted  many  passages  dealing  with  purely  per- 
sonal matters. 
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Mobile 
June  23  1862 

My  Dear  Wife 

I am  off  or  will  be  as  I telegraphed  you  as  are  the  whole  regt 
(except  sick)  for  Chattanooga  henceforth  you  may  look  to  hear 
from  me  with  intense  & almost  breathless  anxiety,  as  we  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  stirring  scenes,  & there  will  be  great  occasion  for 
your  constant  & fervent  prayers.  I would  like  some  more  shirts 
if  you  can  get  the  linen  I want  them  longer,  & more  socks  as  fine 
as  they  can  be  made,  and  if  you  can  procure  the  linsy  the  over 
shirts,  fix  them  all  up  as  neatly  as  you  can  and  await  my  orders, 
the  gray  pairs  too  may  be  held  subject  to  my  order  I will  try  & 
have  Daguerreotype  taken  to  morrow  or  in  Montgomery  & send 
to  you  I like  change  of  climate  as  the  weather  here  to  day  is  very 
hot,  though  heretofore  very  pleasant.  Charles  has  measels,  just 
broke  out  this  morning  I leave  him  with  W.  L.  Baker  who  will 
have  him  attended  to.  When  he  gets  home  you  must  not  let  him 
expose  or  work  for  some  time  except  lightly  about  house.  I will 
write  again  soon.  My  love  to  all  Yr  Affec  Hus 

W.  J.  Mims 

Write  to  Chattanooga  Col  Grades  Regt 


Camp  Grade 
July  25th  1862 

My  Dear  Wife 

I wrote  you  day  before  yesterday  acknowleding  the  receipt 
of  another  of  your  ever  welcome  letters  I now  have  an  opportunity 
of  writing  by  Sergeant  James  M.  Ware  who  has  been  elected 
Lieutenant  in  Capt  J.  C.  Monroes  company.  I have  not  much  to 
write  except  that  I am  still  well  and  still  busy,  improving  I think 
slowly  in  my  duties  as  captain,  yet  much  troubled  that  many  of 
my  men  are  sick  and  that  two  have  died  and  five  left  without 
leave.  These  things  are  enough  to  discourage  any  man  of  any 
sort  of  sympathy  or  sensibility,  the  sick  in  tents  are  not  as  well 
cared  for  as  I think  they  should  be,  yet  I can  not  relieve  them, 
what  little  I have  is  always  at  their  disposal  yet  this  is  not  much. 
I feel  more  deeply  for  them  than  any  one  knows  of  yet  I can  assist 
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them  but  little,  and  then  in  addition  to  these  anxieties  and  the 
perplexities  and  harrassments  of  business  there  is  the  deep  solicitude 
I feel  for  you  my  dear  sweet  wife  and  our  pure  innocent  little 
babies  (you  must  not  yourself  shed  tears  when  I tell  you  that  I 
have  this  instant  wiped  them  from  my  own  eyes)  I do  love  to 
think  of  you  of  your  pure  and  generous  heart  and  your  forgiving- 
disposition,  and  your  devotion  to  an  unworthy  husband. 

(Letter  from  Major  Mims  to  the  brother  of  two  deserters) 


Camp  Gracie 
July  25th  1862 

Mr 

Dr  Sir 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the 

fact  that  your  brothers  & in 

company  with  Thos.  H.  F.  M 

and  A T , left  their  company  night  before 

last  under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  have 
deserted  the  Service.  If  I had  found  them  dead  in  their  tents 
I could  not  have  been  more  surprised,  could  not  have  been  more 
grieved  I am  not  aware  that  a harsh  word  was  ever  spoken  to 
either  of  them,  and  I do  not  remember  that  your  brothers  or 

were  ever  sick  a day.  I regarded  them  as 

amongst  the  most  reliable  men  and  best  soldiers  in  my  company, 
always  ready  & prompt,  clever,  substantial,  men : quiet  and  un- 
obstrusive  in  their  manners,  yet  in  an  evil  hour  they  were  betrayed 
into  an  -act  which,  your  own  good  sense  must  tell  you,  will  if 
persisted  in  render  them  miserable  for  life  and  entail  a reproach 
upon  their  families  which  will  be  visited  upon  them  to  the  third  & 
fourth  generations.  You  are  probably  aware  that  an  act  has  been 
passed  by  congress  making  it  the  duty  of  sheriffs  to  arrest  all 
soldiers  known  to  be  absent  without  leave,  and  we  have  orders 
from  head  quarters  requiring  one  private  or  noncommissioned  offi- 
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cer  from  each  company  to  be  sent  home  after  members  ....  (re- 
mainder of  letter  missing)1 

Camp  Grade 
July  28,  1862 

My  Dear  Wife 

I am  here  back  to  camps  safe  & sound  not  shot  in  a single 
place,  though  I stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River  and 
looked  quietly  upon  many  yankees,  and  even  bathed  in  plain  view 
of  them,  they  being  upon  the  opposite  side,  some  five  Hundred 
yards,  in  range  however  of  our  guns,  and  we  in  range  of  theirs, 
you  must  not  suppose  however  that  I have  grown  rash,  for  we 
have  with  the  Feds  a little  private  or  rather  public  & official 
understanding  that  our  Picketts  are  not  to  fire  upon  each  other 
so  long  as  each  shinnys  on  his  own  side.  W e eye  each  other 
pretty  closely  however,  and  sometimes  a soldier  swims  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  I had  the  pleasure  of  saluting  Lt  Col.  Kell 
of  Ohio  who  brought  over  the  wife  of  a Southern  Captain  under 
flag  of  truce.  We  had  no  conversation  however  save  the  ordinary 
salutatory.  I escorted  the  lady  Mrs  Capt  Bostwick  to  the  house 
of  a friend  near  two  miles  the  way  we  went.  She  had  her  servant, 
a negro  man  with  her,  was  very  chatty  intelligent  and  pleasant, 
and  seemed  a true  woman.  She  is  right  in  the  midst  of  them  taking 
care  of  her  property  Says  the  officers  generally  treat  her  with 
much  courtesy  and  protect  her  property  except  what  they  need  in 
supporting  their  army.  They  have  pretty  much  eaten  out  that 
country,  burned  many  fences  and  cut  down  much  green  corn.  I 
never  want  you  to  remain  with  them  I would  rather  loose  40  times 
what  we  have  than  have  you  subject  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
insolent  foe  I am  in  hopes  however  it  may  never  fall  to  your  lot 
to  have  such  surroundings.  They  make  every  body  take  the  oath 
except  the  women,  and  when  they  the  women  are  too  violent  and 
show  too  much  length  of  tongue  they  imprison  them.  Tell  our 
dear  little  Mamy  that  her  Pa  has  seen  & watched  yankees  away 
off  from  her,  and  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night  when  she  and  her 


\At  least  some  of  the  men  in  question  later  returned  to  their  post  of  duty, 
as  there  are  references  to  them  in  later  letters.  Names  are  omitted  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  descendants  of  the  men. 
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little  buddy  & sissy  a.nd  IVIa.  were  all  asleep,  possibly  some  of  you 
dreaming  of  me  tell  her  though  when  she  gets  on  her  little  knees 
to  pray  she  must  ask  God  to  let  her  Pa  come  back  to  live  with 
her  & her  Ma  and  little  bud  & sisy  and  our  folks  at  home.  & then 
be  a good  girl  Kiss  the  babies  give  love  to  all  & write  often  to  your 

devoted  husband  W J Mims 

Clinton  Tenn 

Aug  11  1862 

My  Dear  Wife 

I wrote  you  from  Knoxville  but  fear  you  did  not  get  it  as  I 
franked  it,  & have  since  learned  that  officers  are  not  entitled  to 
this  privilege.  We  are  now  in  Anderson  Co  Tenn  18  miles  from 
Knoxville  on  road  to  Cumberland  Gap.  I know  not  what  move- 
ments are  ahead  but  have  just  learned  from  Col.  Grade  that  we 
leave  here  to  morrow  night.  Our  Gens  are  concentrating  tremen- 
dous forces  on  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville  & I dare  say 
some  forward  movement  is  contemplated  I think  into  Ky  & proba- 
bly toward  Nashville.  I understand  that  28  Ala  Regt  is  at  Chatta- 
nooga, having  reached  there  since  we  left.  I am  sorry  I can  not 
inform  you  more  definitely  about  future  movements.  We  have 
only  one  tent  fly  to  the  company  only  12  cooking  utensils  to  com- 
pany besides  officers  messes  this  includes  mess  pan  (tin  pan)  & 
water  bucket.  I stood  the  march  here  very  well  though  many 
fell  out  of  ranks.  My  company  is  very  much  reduced  by  sickness. 
I have  lost  four  from  deaths  & fear  Jno.  Ross  at  Montgomery  will 
die,  then  counting  the  s I have  lost  20  from  desertions2 


2As  there  were  only  about  a hundred  men  in  the  company,  this  was  a 
high  percentage  of  desertions  for  so  early  a stage  in  the  war.  However, 
slaves  comprised  only  a small  part  of  the  population  of  Jefferson  County. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  company  were  doubtless  non  slaveholders  who 
had  little  to  fight  for.  Many  of  them  were  illiterate  and  came  from  the 
mountains  and  backwoods.  Then,  too,  it  was  often  hard  to  draw  the  line 
between  a patriot  and  a deserter.  There  was  the  case  of  B 
of  the  43rd  Alabama.  He  often  deserted  in  order  to  visit  his  home,  yet  when 
he  was  in  the  ranks  there  was  no  more  valiant  soldier.  On  one  occasion  he 
would  kave  been  shot  for  desertion  had  not  Major  Mims  interposed  to  save 
his  life.  (For  a general  discussion  of  desertion  in  the  war  see  E.  Lonn, 
Desertion  During  the  Civil  War,  New  York,  1928  and  B.  Martin,  Desertion  of 
Alabama  Troops  from  the  Confederate  Army , New  York,  1932.) 
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We  cannot  leave  here  to  morrow  night  with  more  than  25  men  I 
recon.  One  other  company  is  smaller,  & two  others  yet  same  size 
regiment.  This  is  a pleasant  country  so  far  as  climate  and  water 
are  concerned.  There  is  hardly  a mean  drop  of  water  in  this 
region  of  country  We  get  Home  vegetables  too  green  corn  &c 
Corn  is  excellent,  through  here,  but  we  are  afraid  to  go  out  too 
far  on  account  of  union  bushwhackers.3  Phill  is  very  handy  very 
good  cook  when  he  has  a chance.  I hope  Charles  is  better.  We 
owe  Charles  $-10,  which  I will  try  & pay  pretty  soon.  As  it  is 
now  about  time  for  Battalion  drill  I must  close  You  may  indeed 
look  out  anxiously  hereafter  to  hear  from  me  as  we  are  in  my 
opinion  entering  upon  an  active  campaign  and  I may  never  see 
you  again  but  you  must  pray  fervently  for  my  spiritual  welfare 
and  also  that  I return  to  you  again,  but  should  I not  feel  that  you 
will  set  them  a pious  example  and  look  well  to  their  morals  as 
also  to  their  manners  which  can  only  be  moulded  properly  by  the 
right  sort  of  society  Should  I fall  you  must  live  with  your  Ma, 
and  do  the  best  you  can,  economising  & trying  to  pay  all  our  debts 
mine  and  yours,  as  I would  rather  my  children  live  poor  than  that 
they  should  have  the  sneers  of  people  whom  their  father  owed  & 
had  not  paid,  the  drum  was  beat.  I must  now  go  May  God  bless 
you  all  and  the  writer.  My  love  to  all.  Write  often  & direct  to 
Knoxville. 

Yr  Affec  Husband.  W.  J.  Mims 
October  27th  1862* 

My  dear  wife 

You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  hear  of  our  “grand  ske- 
daddle” from  Lexington  Ky  & that  I am  now  within  six  miles  of 
Strawberry  Plains  on  East  Tenn.  & Va  R.R.  which  brings  me  near 


3In  East  Tennessee,  where  there  were  few  slaves,  most  of  the  people 
were  loyal  to  the  union  and  very  hostile  to  the  Confedracy.  Sniping  at 
Confederate  soldiers  was  a favorite  pastime  with  the  mountaineers  of  this 
section,  who  were  dubbed  “bushwhackers”  by  the  Confederates. 

Tn  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1862,  Confederate  armies  led  by  Braxton 
Bragg  and  E.  K.  Smith  invaded  Kentucky  and  captured  Lexington  and 
Frankfoot.  Southern  hopes  ran  high,  but  the  Confederates  soon  withdrew 
to  East  Tennessee. 
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two  Hundred  miles  nearer  my  dear  family  & home.  I wrote  you 
but  one  letter  from  Lexington  & have  no  idea  that  it  reached  you, 
as  I learn  almost  every  package  was  captured.  I assure  you  I have 
seen  ups  & downs  since  I wrote  you.  I have  felt  the  fatigues, 
hungers  & thirsts  incident  to  forced  marches.  I have  eat  bread 
without  beef  & beef  without  bread  & some  meals  have  been  passed 
without  either.  We  have  become  familiar  with  green  corn  & 

parched  corn,  & sometimes  we  have  had  plenty  of  bread  & meat 

and  no  cooking  utensils.  Still  in  the  midst  of  all  thanks  to  a 
gracious  Providence  I have  not  really  suffered  and  have  not  been 
reported  on  the  sick  list  ....  have  been  at  times  a little  disordered, 
from  too  luxurious  living  at  Lexington  at  other  times  from  too 
much  green  beef,  yet  my  health  has  all  the  time  been  about  as  it 
was  at  home.  I have  suffered  more  from  a want  of  change  in  rai- 
ment than  any  thing  else,  it  has  been  three  weeks  yesterday  since 
we  left  Lexington.  We  reached  here  day  before  yesterday  and 
during  that  time  I changed  clothes  but  once,  about  two  weeks  ago, 
and  I have  only  partially  changed  now  as  I have  lost  part  of  my 
wardrobe  which  reduces  me  to  one  pr  drawers  I have  on  bor- 
rowed ones  and  Phil  is  now  about  washing  mine.  My  clothes 

were  with  the  wagons  which  were  sent  out  ahead  of  us,  a tre- 
mendous train  loaded  with  Quartermaster  Commissary  & ord- 
nance stores,  guns  leather  &c.  Our  evacuation  of  Kentucky  is  as 
mysterious  yet  as  it  was  unexpected  to  us  at  the  time.  No  one 
seems  to  understand  it  not  even  Genl  E.  K.  Smith,  as  I learn  from 
good  authority  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  retreat  before 
Genl  Smith  had  been  advised  that  such  were  Genl  Bragg’s  inten- 
tions. ...  I feel  much  sympathy  for  the  secession  people  of  the 
state  who  had  been  much  oppressed  by  the  Federals  & who  made 
such  decided  demonstrations  of  joy  at  our  arrival  that  they  will 
now  be  probably  imprisoned  & robbed  of  every  thing  they  have 
on  earth.  . . .1  was  delighted  with  the  country  around  Lexington, 
as  also  with  the  citizens  the  whole  region  abounds  in  bacon,  corn, 
wheat  hogs  sheep,  and  the  finest  cattle  & horses  you  ever  looked 
at.  I frequently  thought  while  there  that  after  the  war  if  anything 
was  left  us  to  travel  on  how  delighted  I should  be  to  take  you  there 
with  our  blessed  little  group  and  spend  a month  or  two.  I know 
you  would  be  perfectly  delighted  with  the  country  & especially 
with  the  fine  milch  cows.  I think  I shall  never  look  upon  the 
red  heifer”  again  with  the  same  pride  I used  to.  The  citizens  too 
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partake  very  much  the  nature  & character  of  the  country  they  live 
in  they  are  a plain,  open  hearted,  unassuming-,  fat,  hearty,  well 
fed  people  even  people  in  very  moderate  circumstances  live  in 
better  style  than  our  rich  people,  good  houses  & comfortable  fix- 
tures, all  of  which  they  enjoy  without  ostentation.  The  ladies 
(I  mean  the  “rebel”  portion  as  they  call  themselves  & us)  were 
very  frank  & social,  and  warm  in  their  greetings  and  earnest  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  themselves  agreable  and  us  comfortable 
& happy.  The  union  portion  however  were  icy  & distant.  I do  not 
know  that  I spoke  to  a union  woman  while  there  they  seemed  to 
want  no  part  nor  lot  with  us.  Well  you  will  probably  wish  to 
know  my  opinion  as  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  state  on 
the  great  Revolution  now  distracting  the  country  and  I hardly 
know  how  to  answer  the  question.  For  they  have  been  so  be- 
trayed & duped  by  designing  politicians  & so  long  under  federal 
rule  and  so  apprehensive  that  the  South  cannot  hold  the  state  that 
they  are  very  slow  & timid  in  expressing  their  opinions.  I think 
the  southeastern  portion,  the  mountain  counties  near  Cumberland 
Mountain  are  unsound  to  the  core  worse  than  East  Tenn.  but  the 
Blue  grass  region  I think  would  be  with  us  if  they  had  a fair 
chance  though  even  there  & especially  in  the  towns  there  are  many 
incorrigible  union  men,  women  & children,  & more  in  the  country 
than  I like.  Upon  the  whole  I liked  Ky  so  much  that  I would 
have  been  very  much  averse  to  leaving  the  state  but  for  the  fact 
that  I could  neither  contrive  a letter  home  nor  get  one  from  there, 
and  while  feasting  in  Lexington  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  on 
the  fat  things  of  the  land  I was  more  homesick  than  I have  ever 
been  since  I left  home  .... 

Strawberry  Plains  (East  Tennessee) 
Apl  16  1863 

My  Dear  Wife 

....  (Major  Mims  alludes  to  the  possibility  that  he  may  be 
killed  during  the  course  of  the  war.)  I drop  these  suggestions 
for  you  in  case  I should  not  live  to  manage  for  you.  Yrou  know 
my  views  about  debts  &c.  Be  prudent  & economical  untill  you 
get  out  of  debt,  then  buy  you  good  conveyance,  furnish  your  house 
well,  have  comfortable  fixtures  of  every  description,  always  re- 
membering the  importance  of  educating  our  children  of  impressing 
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early  upon  the  little  girls  the  beauty  of  modesty  chastity  & holi- 
ness. Cultivate  charity  towards  them,  the  servants  & the  world. 
Should  you  marry  again  do  not  marry  a man  of  bad  morals  no 
matter  what  his  position  in  society,  but  marry  an  honest,  sensible 
man  and  one  of  tried  integrity  Above  all  trust  in  God  & look  to 
him  for  succour  in  every  hour  of  darkness  & adversity.  God  in 
his  mercy  spare  us  to  meet  again,  to  enjoy  peace,  in  our  delightful 
household,  & save  us  & ours  in  Heaven.  Kiss  babies,  & give  love 
to  white  & black.  Yr  affec  Hus  W.  J.  M 

(Major  Mims  to  his  wife) 


(East  Tennessee) 

June  6 1863 

....  No  enemy  are  near  us  so  far  as  I know,  unless  there  be 
an  occasional  bushwhacker  lurking  near  our  Pickett  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  one  off  or  of  ascertaining  the  location  of  our 
chain  of  posts,  there  are  Camp  rumors  that  one  or  two  picketts 
were  shot  a night  or  two  since,  also  that  one  or  two  were  enticed 
from  their  posts  by  the  arts  of  designing  women,  & then  shot  or 
captured  by  bushwhackers  lying  in  ambush,  the  latter  rumors 
seem  best  authenticated  as  they  were  communicated  to  me  by 
Col  Moody.  I hardly  think  a union  woman  could  be  invested 
Avith  such  personal  charms  as  to  woo  me  successfully  for  a moment 
from  the  post  of  duty  to  the  treacherous  embrace.  Appropos’  of 
this  subject  I will  state  as  matter  of  history  that  female  virtue  if 
it  ever  existed  in  this  Country  (East  Tennessee)  seems  now  almost 
a perfect  Avreck.  Prostitutes  are  thickly  crowded  through  moun- 
tain & valley,  in  hamlet  & city.  I suppose  the  influence  of  the 
armies  has  largely  contributed  to  this  state  of  things,  as  soldiers 
do  not  seem  to  feel  the  same  restraints  away  from  home,  which, 
at  home,  regulated  their  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  the 
females  on  their  part  being  subjected  to  this  unrestrained  inter- 
course & more  exposed  to  temptation,  now  frequently  yield,  prosti- 
tuting themselves  to  the  basest  lusts.  The  demoralizing  influence 
of  the  army  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  war, 
and  our  section  has  suffered  most  severely,  as  the  war  has  been 
upon  our  own  territory.  Do  not  understand  me  however  as  making 
a sAA^eeping  charge  against  the  females  of  this  section  Some  of  them 
are  as  chaste  as  ice  & pure  as  siioav,  & could  never  be  contaminated 
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by  contact  with  the  army.  I am  moreover  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  poorer  classes  here  were  never  as  virtuous  as  in  our  more 
southern  latitude  where  slavery  abounds  to  a greater  extent.  . . . 

Chicamauga  Station5 
Oct  12  1863 

My  Dear  Kate 

I wrote  you  on  yesterday,  but  I have  now  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  writing,  that  I cannot  resist  the  temptation.  Lieut 
Moncrief  promises  me  that  he  will  go  by  & see  you,  he  is  detached 
from  his  Company  to  Walker  County  to  hunt  deserters.  I am 
anxious  for  Mr.  Turner6  to  buy  us  a few  more  Sheep,  and  think 
he  can  get  them  from  Tom  Williams.  If  he  fails  there  he  may  get 
some  from  Isaac  Sadler  I prefer  yews,  and  would  rather  have  them 
not  too  old.  I guess  he  can  get  them  for  10  or  12  dollars  probably 
a little  less,  would  like  to  have  15  or  20  head,  good  jeans  is  now 
worth  25$  pr  yard  in  Atlanta  as  I am  informed  so  you  see  the 
importance  of  the  investment  Tell  him  to  tell  Tom  Williams  he 
must  let  me  have  a few  any  how  he  can  at  the  same  time  make 
arrangements  to  have  our  hides  tanned  when  the  Beeves  are  killed 
But  as  I stated  in  my  last  we  want  all  the  leather,  paying  him  so 
much  pr  lb.  for  tanning.  Lest  you  should  not  get  my  last,  I will 
say  again.  If  we  have  any  male  cattle  large  enough  for  beef  beside 
the  oxen  they  had  better  be  killed  too,  for  we  have  not  meat  enough 
for  next  year  and  if  we  save  them  the  Government  will  press.  I 
would  like  to  save  the  bull  if  he  promises  to  be  any  account  other- 
wise let  him  slide  too.  You  need  not  make  me  any  coat  as  I have 
bought  a good  one  I am  sorely  in  need  of  socks  however,  and 
must  have  one  good  pair  of  pants.  Did  Mr  Turner  see  Wash 
Hawkins  about  renting  the  land  next  to  our  Earle  field.  I would 
like  for  you  to  kill  a he  goat  or  two  & send  their  hides  to  tan  yard, 
for  shoes  for  you  and  Bettie  & children.  . . . 


5Major  Mims,  who  at  this  time  was  a captain,  participated  in  the  Battle 
of  Chickamauga.  Colonel  Y.  M.  Moody,  commanding  the  Forty-third  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  stated  in  his  report  of  September  26,  1863  that  “Captains 
Mims,  Shepherd,  and  Du  Bose,  and  Lieutenant  Watters,  commanding  Com- 
pany E,  were  with  me  during  the  entire  action,  and  proved  themselves  most 
efficient  officers.” — The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  the  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confedrate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXX,  Part  II,  p.  424. 

6Mr.  Turner  was  the  Mims’  overseer. 
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Chickamauga  Station 
Oct  17th  1863 

My  Dear  Wife, 

I was  much  gratified  & delighted  two  or  three  days  since  at 
receiving  two  letters  from  you,  in  the  same  envelope  one  of  which 
was  written  at  Walnut  Hill,  the  other  at  Red-Mountain,  and  I 
must  here  assure  you  that  though  your  letters  are  interesting  to  me 
throughout,  yet  there  is  no  feature  connected  with  them  which 
gives  me  so  much  substantial  pleasure,  as  the  pure  Christian  spirit 
and  simple  faith  in  God  which  pervades  them.  You  have  no  idea 
how  I rejoice  to  knowr  that  you  do  not  put  your  trust  in  an  arm 
of  flesh,  but  in  our  Heavenly  Father  who  alone  is  able  to  succour 
us  in  our  extremities.  I am  not  as  faithful  as  I should  be,  though 
I believe  so  far  as  morals  are  concerned  the  revolution  and  mv 
army  association  has  not  changed  me  much  though  if  my  moralitv 
were  twice  as  good  it  could  not  save  me.  in  the  absence  of  re- 
generation. and  purification  through  faith  in  Christ.7  I was  also 
gratified  to  hear  that  you  had  enjoyed  your  tripps  both  to  Autauga 
& Perry,  and  was  a little  amused  at  your  complaints  against  my 
punctuality  in  writing,  and  your  reminder  of  my  promise  to  write 
twice  a week.  You  must  remember  that  for  three  or  four  weeks 
I was  continually  on  the  march,  and  that  our  chances  of  writing 
are  quite  bad  on  such  marches,  and  beside  this  even  if  we  had 
facilities  for  writing  on  such  tripps,  we  rarely  have  an  opportunity 
of  mailing  a letter.  You  say  I accused  you  of  growing  cold  & 
negligent.  I do  not  remember  that  my  language  was  so  strong,  if 
so  I must  beg  your  forgiveness  for  the  insinuation  did  you  great 
injustice,  though  all  jesting  aside  you  must  admit  that  you  treated 
my  first  invitation  to  visit  me  rather  lightly,  and  gave  Fanny 
Shelby  the  preference  of  course  this  nettled  me  a little  for  the  time, 
and  made  me  quite  unhappy  untill  your  next  came  to  hand  breath- 
ing anew  a spirit  of  devotion,  which  quite  reassured  me.  \ ou  ask 
me  for  my  views  of  the  war,  our  prospects  &c.  and  say  I have  a 
better  opportunity  of  judging  of  matters  than,  those  at  home.  This 
is  hardly  the  case  to  the  extent  you  suppose,  as  you  have  always 
the  same  frequently  better  opportunities  of  keeping  up  with  the 


7Major  Mims  was  reared  in  the  Methodist  faith  but  in  later  life  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church. 
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history  of  our  own  department  even,  than  we  have.  Yrou  know  I 
am  not  hopeful  as  some,  and  cannot  always  see  sunshine  ahead  as 
some  men  can.  I will  not  now  however  undertake  to  give  you  my 
views,  but  will  simply  say  that  I am  fearful  our  independence  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  established,  and  the  fury  of  the  storm  far  from 
spent.8  The  battle  of  Chickamauga  has  decided  nothing  except 
in  so  far  as  it  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  the  superior 
valor  and  soldierly  qualities  of  our  troops,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
has  foiled  the  plans  of  one  vast  campaign  of  invasion.  Our 
losses  in  killed  and  wounded  I fear  are  quite  as  heavy  as  that 
of  the  enemy,  we  of  course  were  gainers  in  prisoners  & captured 
stores  and  guns.  Unfortunately  for  our  army  the  officers  and 
men  have  not  the  unbounded  confidence  in  Gen  Bragg,,  which  is 
so  necessary  to  arrouse  enthusiasm.  I understand  that  while  the 
President  was  here  many  of  the  Gens,  including  Lieutenant  General 
Hill  & Maj  Gen.  Buckner  (now  a Corps  Commander)  signed  a 
written  request  to  His  Excellency  asking  him  to  relieve  this  army 
of  Gen  Bragg.  I do  not  think  however,  the  President  as  yet  has 
done  so.  I hardly  know  who  would  be  more  capable  to  discharge 
such  responsible  duties  than  Bragg,  though  he  is  clearly  not  the 
man  for  the  place.  I question  whether  Longstreet  has  the  genius. 
I think  it  almost  certain  that  neither  Hill  nor  Buckner  have.  Gen 
Joe  Johnston  seems  not  to  enjoy  the  Presidents  full  confidence, 
and  Gen  Beauregard  you  know  hardly  sustained  the  reputation 
of  a great  field  officer  either  at  Shiloh  or  Mannassas.  The  truth 
is  if  we  have  any  Great  leader  beside  Gen  Lee,  we  dont  know  who 
he  is.  We  have  a score  of  good  Executive  officers,  who  can  manage 
a corps,  division  or  Brigade,  when  they  have  some  master  mind  to 
direct  and  lay  off  the  work,  but  men  of  sufficient  genius  and  ca- 
pacity to  command  a large  army,  plan,  campaign,  and  anticipate 
and  thwart  the  purposes  of  an  adversary  are  scarce  indeed,  it  re- 
quires combination,  rarely  found  in  one  person.  I mention  this 
unfortunate  condition  of  our  army  as  matter  of  history  and  that 
you  may  not  expect  too  much  of  us.  I would  say  much  to  you 
if  I could  see  you  that  I cannot  write  as  it  would  consume  much 
paper  and  much  of  your  time  in  reading,  and  would  not  be  worth 
any  thing,  though  it  might  do  well  enough  for  a chimney  corner 


8Major  Mims  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  secession,  and  he  was  never 
optimistic  about  the  South’s  chances  of  victory. 
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chat  of  a long  winters  night  when  I had  nothing  to  do  but  hear 
myself  chat  & you  nothing  to  do  save  to  nod,  listen.  & knit  by 
turn.  Let  us  hope  this  old  fashioned  family  fireside  chat  will  come 
off  before  long,  and  that  your  Ma  and  our  three  little  ones  will  be 
there  to  take  & hear  their  part  in  the  conversation.  I am  sorry 
to  hear  of  Milly's  continued  ill  health  You  can  get  Mrs.  Downev 
to  work  on  her  if  you  have  a chance,  and  be  sure  that  you  give 
the  Old  Lady’s  prescription  a fair  chance  and  see  that  Milly  carries 
them  out  to  the  letter.  I certainly  think  there  must  be  some 
remedy,  if  we  could  only  reach  it.  As  to  meat,  I can  only  regret 
the  scarcity  during  the  next  year,  the  negroes  however  must  be 
reasonable  and  consider  that  it  is  not  because  I did  not  try  to 
provide  for  them.  We  had  a fine  stock  of  hogs,  and  were  taking 
every  possible  care  of  them  when  an  epidemic  struck  them,  and 
killed  I think  the  best  half.  If  any  of  the  gilts  that  Mr  Turner 
intended  killing  are  with  pig  I do  not  want  them  killed  untill  after 
they  have  pigs  & wean  them,  the  hogs  must  be  fed  high  and  kept 
as  late  as  possible.  As  to  hiring  the  negroes,  we  would  then  have 
to  sell  everything  we  have  for  Confederate  money,  which  if  it 
continues  to  depreciate  would  be  worth  nothing  or  scarcely  any- 
thing in  6 months.  We  had  much  better  give  some  man  the  farm 
& use  of  the  negroes  untill  after  the  war.  Beside  what  would  we 
live  on.  You  know  we  have  many  to  feed  and  few  to  hire,  so*  the 
chief  burden  would  still  rest  upon  us  as  we  could  not  hire  the 
majority  of  mouths  and  we  would  have  no  assurance  that  any 
one  else  would  feed  our  negroes  any  better  than  we  would,  Ave 
a v ill  not  increase  our  force  by  hiring  hands  but  we  must  keep 
what  we  have  in  order  to  keep  the  others  up  and  keep  the  place 
from  going  to  wreck.  As  for  the  spinning  Adds  woman  should 
spin  exclusively  for  the  firm  so  should  old  Aunt  Katie,  and  your 
house  negroes  and  Betties  spin  for  you  respectively.  If  Bettie  is 
not  willing  to  this  and  you  cant  do  otherwise  put  Bill  in  Marthas 
place,  and  make  Martha  spin,  or  Mary  Ann,  which  ever  is  best  and 
you  clothe  your  family  and  negroes  and  let  Bettie  do  same  and 
have  no  firm  spinning  about  it,  unless  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  plow  lines  &c  which  old  Aunt  Katie  can  do.  My  notion  is  to 
make  every  thing  spin  that  can  turn  a wheel,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  commence,  it  must  be  done,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  if  it  cant 
be  effected  whthout  punishment  this  remedy  must  be  applied.  \\  e 
have  been  fooling  about  this  thing  for  near  two  years  while  other 
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families  have  been  clothing  themselves  and  making  cloth  for  mar- 
ket. I think  probably  Mr  Turner  by  seeing  Mr  Ross  may  be  able 
to  buy  some  pork  hogs  from  him  at  50c  per  lb  by  seeing  him  right 
away.  Tell  him  to  go  and  see  or  if  he  can  from  any  body  let  him 
do  so,  right  away.  Get  them  for  less  if  possible  or  if  he  sees  much 
come  out  in  the  hogs,  then  let  him  pay  more  if  he  cannot  do  better. 
I hope  the  beef  are  fat  enough  now,  I mean  the  oxen.  When  you 
kill  them  see  that  they  do  not  go  off  too  fast.  I fear  our  meat  was 
wasted  or  stolen  last  year,  look  well  to  your  locks,  and  if  we  cant 
buy  any  more  meat  then,  the  negroes  that  work  must  eat  a little 
and  those  that  dont,  go  into  the  smoke  house  twice  a week  and  take 
a smell.  . . . As  to  clothing  I will  not  need  coat  & vest,  one  pair  of 
pants  do  for  present,  socks  badly  needed,  as  I am  now  & for  several 
days  been  without  any  thing  of  the  sort.  I get  along  quite  well 
yet  it  looks  badly  to  see  a Capt  without,  especially  when  on  de- 
tached service  at  Post,  associated  with  punctilious  Commissaries 
& A.  Q.  Mos.  I did  want  to  give  you  a long  account  of  how  I 
passed  these  rainy  nights,  my  trials  vexations,  and  drenchings,  but 
I have  written  nearly  all  the  sheet  up.  I hope  you  and  our  dear 
little  ones  will  continue  well  that  little  Laura  will  soon  get  through 
teething,  and  little  hard  headed  buddy  will  soon  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  all  about  the  yard.  I 
am  glad  our  little  Mamy  is  such  a nice  little  girl  and  hope  she  will 
soon  be  able  to  write  her  Pa.  sure  'nough  letters,  what  did  the  Kin 
in  Perry  think  of  them.  Give  my  warmest  thanks  to  Althea  for 
the  hat,  tell  your  Ma  to  write  soon,  and  Jim  to  see  how  many  nails 
he  can  get  from  school  house  & cellar,  house  must  be  covered. 
Kiss  babies  Give  love  to  all  and  may  God  bless  us  & grant  we 
soon  meet. 


Yrr  Devoted  Husband  W.  J.  Mims 
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Dandridge  (East  Tennessee)  Feby  6th  1864° 

My  Dear  Wife,  ....  we  had  some  very  disagreeable  episodes  to 
Camp  life  since  I wrote  you.  When  I sat  down  to  this  letter  our 
brigade  was  just  in  from  the  execution  of  one  of  the  43rd  Ala  who 
was  enlisted  by  Capt  Prince  last  winter  at  Demopolis  afterwards 
deserted  and  joined  the  enemy  and  was  some  weeks  since  captured 
by  our  men  in  Federal  uniform.  The  guard  which  shot  him  was 
detailed  from  our  regiment  and  commanded  by  Lt  Comegys,  the 
Brigade  formed  two  sides  of  a square  the  prisoner  closely  guarded 
followed  behind  the  wagon  bearing  his  coffin,  which  was  laid  near 
his  grave.  The  prisoner  after  shaking  hands  with  a courier  and 
saying  some  words  to  him  probably  sending  some  parting  words 
to  dear  loved  ones,  was  bound,  both  hands  tied  behind  him,  then 
blindfolded  and  made  to  kneel  upon  the  ground,  just  in  rear  of 
his  coffin,  when  the  command.  Guard!  ready,  aim,  fire  was  given, 
& the  report  of  the  volley  heard  which  had  sent  this  unfortunate 
man  into  eternity.  He  was  a stranger  to  me,  and  I daresay  had 
not  a friend  in  the  regiment,  there  seemed  little  if  any  sympathy 
for  him.  Yet  he  was  a human  being,  a fellow  creature,  probably 
a better  man  than  many  of  us  who  witnessed  his  execution,  he  may 
have  had  a mother  or  sister  or  perchance  a wife  whose  souls  have 
been  wrung  with  grief  by  his  unhappy  fate.  I could  not  repress  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  convict  as  I saw  him  slowly  forced  to 
this  feast  of  blood  and  death  prepared  for  him  by  inexorable  mili- 
tary law.  I thought  of  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  could 
not  resist  an  inclination  to  offer  up  a feeble  yet  I hope  earnest 
petition  for  his  future,  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  his  soul.  . . 


Aiter  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  General  Archibald  Gracie’s  Brigade, 
which  included  the  Forty-third  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  marched  with 
Longstreet  into  East  Tennessee  to  participate  in  the  campaign  against  Knox- 
ville. December  14,  1863,  the  Forty-third  Alabama  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Bean’s  Station,  Tennessee,  where  Gracie  was  wounded.  Eventually 
Gracie  and  his  brigade  were  odrered  to  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  lines, 
under  General  Beauregard.  This  accounts  for  Major  Mims’  presence  in  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  See  War  of  the 
Rebellion : Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  I,  p.  534. 
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Camp  43rd  Ala  Regt. 

Brabsoms  Ferry  French  Broad,  Febv  18/64 

My  Dear  Wife, 

I have  nothing  new  for  you,  yet  as  I understand  that  Maj 
Nash,  formerly  of  the  41st  Ala  leaves  for  Alabama  this  evening 
and  that  he  goes  through  Elyton10  I have  concluded  to  write  you 
that  I am  well  and  doing  as  well  as  one,  not  permanently  in  winter 
quarters, . and  in  the  midst  of  freezes,  winds  and  snows,  could  be 
expected  to  do.  Untill  a few  days  back  we  have  had  most  delight- 
ful weather  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Now  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  getting  white  with  snow.  I think  however  unless  the  weather 
moderates  we  will  hardly  have  much  snow,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
cold.  I am  rather  better  off  than  I would  otherwise  be  as  I am 
acting  Field  Officer,  and  sleep  with  Col  Jolly  who  has  a good  bed 
tick  well  filled  with  straw  and  a plenty  of  blankets,  beside  a good 
tent  & tent  fly.  The  Company  Officers  for  each  company  have  a 
fly.  and  the  men  stretch  blankets,  construct  temporary  sheds  & in 
this  way  do  pretty  well.  We  have  an  abundance  of  fuel — forest 
trees  of  every  size,  shape,  and  description,  and  a fair  supply  of 
axes,  and  as  we  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  duty  you  may 
rest  assured  we  have  rousing  fires,  it  is  indeed  a beautiful  & cheer- 
ful sight  to  see  our  Camp  fires  brightly  blazing  at  night.  . . . We 
have  orders  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  moment’s 
notice  yet  we  may  not  move  in  several  days,  and  as  the  weather 
is  so  severe,  I hope  we  will  not.  . . . 


Green(e)ville  E.  T.  (East  Tennessee) 
March  17th  1864 

My  Dear  Wife, 

I came  up  here  on  yesterday  as  witness  in  a case  of  desertion, 
but  as  the  party  to  be  tried,  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Bar  of  God,  the  case  was  stricken  from  the  records  of  the 
Military  Court.  We  had  a very  cold  disagreeable  day  for  travelling, 
in  fact,  in  our  country  we  rarely  have  in  midwinter  such  intensely 
cold  weather — hanging  from  the  water-tanks  and  raceways  could 


10The  Mims  plantation  was  located  close  to  Elyton,  which  was  then  the 
county  seat  of  Jefferson  County. 
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be  seen  i(ci)cles  of  unusual  size  to  one  living  in  a more  southern 

clime It  would  distress  you  to  pass  through  this  country  and 

see  how  the  people  have  been  robbed  & stripped  of  every  thing. 
One  cannot  forsee  how  many  families  are  to  live,  both  armies  have 
devastated  & plundered,  neither  army  even  sparing  its  friends,  in 
many  very  many  instances  even  our  own  soldiers  have  taken  aye 
stolen  the  last  horse  or  mule,  and  left  families  without  even  one 
animal  to  make  crop  for  another  year.  The  result  is  one  in  passing- 
through  the  country  rarely  sees  any  preperations  for  another  year. 
God  only  knows  what  will  come  of  all  this.  Unless  He  feeds  them 
as  He  did  the  vast  hosts  of  Israel  as  they  journeyed  through  the 
wilderness,  how  can  they  subsist?  Yet  we  cannot  expect  this,  as 
he  no  longer  manifests  his  power  by  the  working  of  miracles, — Of 
one  thing  however  we  may  be  sure  if  we  put  our  trust  in  him  he 
will  in  no  wise  cast  us  off.  Let  us  then  not  trouble  ourselves  un- 
necessarily about  these  temporal  afflictions.  . . . 

Camp  43rd  Ala  March  25th  1864 

My  Dear  Wife,  ....  (At  the  conclusion  of  a long  letter  Major 
Mims  praises  the  culinary  skill  of  Mortimer  Jordan’s  faithful  ser- 
vant, Nelson.11  He  tells  how  on  one  occasion  he  sat  for  hours 
and  watched)  old  Nelse  work  away  on  an  old  beef  shank,  from 
which  he  was  trying  to  extract  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  beef 
soup,  and  the  longer  he  boiled  the  clearer  the  water  seemed  to 
grow,  in  fact  it  was  so  innocent  of  anything  like  grease,  that  it 
verily  seemed  clear  enough  for  boiling-  a linenbosomed  shirt.  Yet 
Nelse,  nothing  daunted,  worked  away,  as  imperturbable  as  the 
shank  he  worked  on,  now  he  would  step  aside,  fumble  into  an  old 
haversack,  bring  out  a handful  of  salt,  then  into  another  bag  bring 
out  a little  sage,  again  a few  pods  of  red  pepper,  then  a little 
batter,  then  a few  dumplings  & occasionally  an  onion,  untill  finally 
he  announced  the  soup  ready,  and  every  one  making  for  his  tin 
cup,  pounced  upon  the  fosil  remains  of  this  antediluvian  ox,  as 
greedily  as  a panther  upon  his  prey.  We  forced  the  nauseous  com- 
pound down,  but  upon  the  same  principle  that  Johnny  Myers  did 
the  hominy,  only  his  was  the  compulsion  of  a parent,  ours  of 


lxThe  Mortimer  Jordan  mentioned  here  was  the  father  of  Captain  Morti- 
mer Jordan,  Alabama’s  World  War  hero. 
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hunger,  for  it  sustained  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to  genuine 
beef  soup,  that  dish  water  or  slops  does  to  genuine  coffee.  Speak' 
ing  of  old  Nelse,  I have  thought  frequently  that  he  never  seems 
in  all  his  glory,  except  when  working  on  an  old  beef  bone,  that  a 
well  fed  dog  would  disdain  to  gnaw,  he  works  on  it  late  at  night, 
and  long  before  early  dawn,  he  never  tires,  never  grows  impatient, 
and  his  resources  of  ingredients  with  which  to  temper  season  or 
flavor  seem  never  failing,  and  when  he  gets  everything  under  full 
head  of  steam,  he  seats  himself  at  convenient  distance,  and  seems 
to  contemplate  the  boiling,  incongruous  mass,  with  that  feeling 
of  self-satisfaction  and  complacency,  with  which  a cultivated 
Epicure  regards  the  most  delicate  or  savoury  viand.  He  doesent 
seem  half  so  well  pleased  with  himself,  when  boiling  a nice  ham, 
or  baking  a plump,  well  turned  fowl.  I could  write  you  much 
more  but  have  not  time.  Kiss  babies,  give  love  to  all,  and  may 
God  bless  us  all  and  our  loved  country  Yr  affec  hus  W.  J.  Mims 


Near  Bristol  Va 

Camp  43rd  Regt.  Ala  Vol.s. 

Apl.  2nd,  1864 

My  Dear  Wife,  ....  You  speak  of  the  (Confederate)  pressing 
agents.  You  must  try  and  beg  off  from  them,  as  we  have  really 
not  half  the  stock  we  need.  I understand  the  agent,  impressing 
wagons  to  haul  wheat,  admitted  to  Dr.  Prince,  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  press  the  teams,  and  that  when  objection  was  made 
and  his  authority  questioned  he  pressed  no  teams  near  Jonesboro, 
this  may  not  have  been  the  agent  who  wrote  you  the  note,  but 
they  certainly  have  the  same  instructions,  so  he  either  mistook  his 
orders  or  wrote  you  a palpable  falsehood,  that  is  if  the  Jonesboro 
agent  was  correct.  I think  some  of  the  neighbors,  who  were  im- 
posed on,  should  see  Dr  Prince,  get  the  facts  from  him,  and  if  the 
Officer  acted  without  proper  authority  report  him  to  the  authori- 
ties. I have  seen  enough  of  the  military  to  know,  that  they  will 
oppress  citizens  on  all  occasions,  unless  they  ascertain  their  rights, 
and  assert  them,  no  man  should  yield  an  inch  to  them.  I mean 
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when  they  usurp  authority.  Of  course  when  they  come  clothed 
with  proper  authority  they  should  be  respected  . . . “ 

Richmond  Va  Officers  Hospital 
May  22  1864 

My  Dear  Wife — As  you  probably  know  I was  wounded  on  the 
12th  Inst,  on  Meadow  Bridge  Road  some  5 miles  from  where  I 
now  write.  I was  struck  by  ball  in  left  arm  below  elbow,  the 
upper  bone  called  the  radius  was  broken.  The  Regt  was  deployed 
as  skirmishers  and  I was  entirely  unprotected  as  was  also  many  of 
my  Company  in  full  view  & point  blank  range  of  the  enemy.  When 
I was  disabled  however  I quickly  sought  protection  in  a little 
ravine  immediately  to  my  left  and  which  protected  the  left  of  my 
Company.  I having  turned  over  the  command  to  Rutledge  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Hospital  where  our  asst  surgeons  were  some 
1^4  miles  to  rear,  remaining  there  some  hour  or  so  I went  to 
Brigade  Hospital  1 mile  further  to  the  rear,  and  then  walked  to  this 
Hospital  My  arm  was  not  set  untill  the  13th.  I went  to  Church  on 
Sabbath,  and  next  day  to  Senate  Chamber  in  fact  rather  neglected 
my  arm  and  exercised  too  much.  The  result  was  my  arm  swelled 
considerably,  and  very  seriously  threatened  Erysypilis.  The  Sur- 
geon removed  me  to  another  room  painted  my  arm  with  iron  for 
several  days  and  promptly  subdued  all  Erysypilictic  tendences,  and 
I am  doing  finely,  walking  about  some  and  think  I will  be  at  home 
between  the  1st  & 10th  ult.  I recon  the  Surgeon  would  let  me  go 
Monday  but  I think  from  my  experience  I had  better  not  hurry 
thro  life.  Poor  Satterwhite  was  killed  the  day  I was  wounded 
B.  F.  Barton  painfully  wounded  in  the  back  but  I think  not  se- 
riously, Privates  J.  Hodge,  Hewitt,  Conner  and  Corpl  Shaw  slight- 


^April  7,  1864  Major  Mims  wrote  that  the  country  around  Bristol  “is 
much  exhausted,  nearly  every  thing  having  been  pressed  by  the  government 
or  bought  or  stollen  by  soldiers,  though  I suppose  the  citizens  must  have 
something  to  go  on,  as  they  can  neither  subsist  on  wind  nor  air.  Yet  in 
many  places  there  is  nothing  visible,  which  can  support  life.  Many  families 
say  they  have  not  an  ear  of  corn,  and  our  impressing  agents  search  from 
garrett  to  celar,  seemingly  unmindful  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  almost 
starving  women  & children,  and  with  even  these  close  and  almost  inhuman 
impressments,  our  teams  are  frequently  for  days  without  forage,  frequently 
having  not  so  much  as  wheat  straw.” 
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ly  wounded,  & Depoistre  & Corpl  Cummins  slightly  wounded  in  a 
fight  two  days  after  at  Drewry’s  Bluff,  where  the  Regt  lost  110 
killed  & wounded.  Col  Moody  wounded  painfully  in  ankle,  Col 
Hall  of  our  Brigade  had  leg'  amputated,  and  His  brother  Adjt 
Crenshaw  Hall  was  dangerously  wounded,  Lt  Rutledge  was  shot 
thro  head  and  it  was  first  feared  mortally  wounded,  but  last  ac- 
counts said  he  would  get  well — I have  a Certificate  for  60  days,  so 
Cheer  up  be  patient.  I hope  to  see  you  in  two  weeks.  Kiss  babies, 
love  to  black  & white  and  may  God  bless  us  and  grant  we  soon 
meet  . Yr  affectionate 

Husb  W.  J.  Mims 

I have  not  heard  from  you  in  several  weeks — though  for  some 
time  the  Mails  neither  came  nor  went,  & those  that  came  were 
not  distributed  W.  J.  M13 

Wagon  Yard  Gracie  Brigade 
Petersburg  Vt.  Sep  22nd  1864 

My  Dear  Wife,  I wrote  you  yesterday,  and  nothing  of  interest 
has  since  transpired.  Yet  I promised  you  I would  probably  write 
you  ag'ain  to  day,  and  I feel  My  Dear  Kate,  that  time,  consumed 
in  writing  to  you,  is  not  only  pleasantly,  but  profitably  spent.  The 
very  act  of  meditation,  in  thinking  of  you  & my  Dear  Children 
seems  to  purify  my  heart  affections.  The  letter,  written  you  yes- 
terday, was  in  reply  to  one  from  you  of  the  10th  inst.  and  its  con- 
tents were  almost  exclusively  in  response  to  your  letter.  I omitted 
some  Company  items,  one  especially,  which,  I am  pained  to  chroni- 
cle, that  is  the  desertion  of  Andrew  on  the  morning 

of  the  18th  inst.  and  under  circumstances  which  induce  the  belief 
that  he  has  gone  over  to  the  Enemy.  . . . Yesterday  immediately 
after  writing  you,  Alley  who,  before  my  arrival  here,  had  been  returned 


’"During  the  Spottsylvania  campaign  (May  8 to  May  21,  1864)  General 
Sheridan  raided  Confederate  communications  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond. On  May  12  his  forces  clashed  with  Confederate  troops  at  Meadow 
Bridges,  near  Richmond.  The  Confederates  were  defeated,  and  it  was  here 
that  Major  Mims  was  wounded.  According  to  Sheridan,  the  Confederate 
losses  in  this  engagement  were  “very  severe”. — War  of  the  Rebellion : Official 
Records . Series  I.  Vol.  XXXVI.  Part  I.  P.  778. 
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to  his  Company  by  Gen  Morgans  Command,  came  in  wounded  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  arm,  the  wound  will  be  painful,  but  I think 
not  dangerous  at  all,  unless  Erisypelas  or  gangrene  attends  it, 
which  I think  not  probable  at  this  season,  the  bone  was  not  broken, 
& the  ball  which  was  flattened  has  been  extracted,  he  was  an  in- 
dustrious boy  and  seemed  at  all  times  almost  entirely  unconscious 
of  danger.  He  was  wounded  while  in  the  act  of  gathering  lead, 
his  intention  I think  was  to  get  enough  to  entitle  him  to  17  days 
furlough,  which  would  have  required  17,000  balls  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  weight,  it  was  a herculean  task,  one  to  which  much  ex- 
posure was  incident  as  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  enemys 
sharpshooters.  I think  he  was  fortunate  in  escaping  so  lightly 
as  he  did.  I hope  it  will  prove  a valuable  lesson.  . . . Our  army 
has  been  considerably  depressed  by  the  news  of  Gen.  Earlys  dis- 
aster in  the  valley,  and  Gen  Rhodes’  death.14  He  was  regarded  a 
most  excellent  officer.  Surely  our  reverses  are  coming  upon  us 
at  a most  inopportune  time.  I see  from  a correspondent  to  one  of 
the  Northern  journals,  that  there  is  a probability  that  the  peace 
democrats  lately  so  refractory  will  come  in  yet  to  the  support  of 
McClellan  whom  they  charged  but  recently  with  having  betrayed 
them,  in  accepting  the  Chichago  nomination  without  accepting  its 
platform.  I sincerely  hope  he  will  be  elected  as  I think  he  would 
propose  negociations  for  peace.  If  our  star  continues  on  the  wane, 
however,  I fear  both  wings  of  the  Democracy  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  defeat  of  old  Abe.  We  have  daily  access  to  the  Richmond 
papers  and  the  daily  Petersburg  express.  We  spend  much  of  our 
time  in  reading  these  journals  and  discussing  the  situation  and  the 
chances  for  Peace,  for  which  all  hearts  seem  anxiously  to  yearn, 
though  the  prospects  seem  less  bright  now  than  when  I left  home. 
...  I must  hasten  this  letter  to  a conclusion  as  the  hour  draws 
nigh  when  I must  repair  to  the  ditches,  the  miserable  ditches,  where 
I will  probably  be  greeted  on  my  arrival  with  the  whistling  sounds 
of  bullets,  the  terrific  bursting  of  mortar  shells,  the  rattling  of 
canister  & the  fierce  rush  of  parrot  shells.  The  enemy  are  draw- 
ing their  mortars  gradually  to  the  range  of  our  lines.  Yesterday 
evening  some  of  heavy  size  fell  close  to  our  left,  they  descend  from 
such  an  elevation  as  to  acquire  a momentum  hard  to  be  resisted. 


14General  Robert  E.  Rodes  of  Alabama  was  killed  in  battle  in  northern 
Virginia^  September  19,  1864. 
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by  any  bomb-proof  we  can  construct,  with  the  means  at  hand. 
The  men  are  energetically  at  work  again,  however,  to  protect 
themselves  as  far  as  possible.  They  have  either  to  lug  their  poles 
for  }/2  mile,  or  to  cut  them  under  the  fire  of  the  Enemys  sharp 
shooters.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  him,  and  watched  the  changing 
& trying  vicissitudes  of  his  soldier  life,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
hard-ships  to  which  the  Confederate  soldier  is  subjected.  God 
grant  these  arduous  struggles,  and  the  vast  heckatombs,  which 
have  been  piled  upon  the  alter  of  our  newborn  Confederacy,  may 
result  in  good  to  the  young  republick  and  of  civilized  nations 
everywhere.  Oh ! how  sadly  I feel  as  I draw  each  letter  to  you  to 
a close.  I feel  as  if  I were  again  bidding  adieu  to  you  & my  dear 
little  ones  & the  comforts  of  home,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  to  the  bloody  arena,  where  fierce  champions  meet  in 
deadly  array  to  test  the  cruel  issues  of  the  hour.  Oh ! for  that 
long  looked  for,  that  much  prayed  for  day,  when  we  shall  meet 
under  the  bright  auspices  of  a happy  & lasting  peace  when  we 
shall  unite  our  voices  in  praises  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  Good,  & 
our  prayers  to  a throne  of  Grace.  Do  not  forget  me  in  your  prayers 
My  Dear  Wife.  I am  hourly  in  need  of  them.  May  God  bless  us 
& ours,  grant  us  a speedy  reunion  & ultimately  a place  in  his 
Kingdom  above.  Kiss  our  Ma  & babies  & write  soon  & often  to 
vr  affec  & loving  Husband  W.  J.  Mims 

love  to  all  white  & black. 

Trenches  43rd  Ala  Near  Petersburg  Va 
Oct  7th  1864 

My  Dear  Wife,  I came  near  saying  all  quiet  along  the  lines, 
but  this  would  have  been  a grave  error,  as  a furious  & incessant 
cannonading  has  been  going  on  nearly  all  morning,  somewhere  on 
north  side  of  James  River.  The  cause  we  know'  not  it  may  be  an 
engagement  between  the  two  armies  which  is  not  probable,  it  may 
be  our  batteries  shelling  the  Canal  diggers  at  Dutch  Gap.  Again 
mortar  shells  are  bursting  close  to  our  right  and  left,  not  near 
enough  to  our  lines,  however,  to  do  us  damage.  Yesterday  even- 
ing a mortar  opened  on  us  rather  unexpectedly,  as  we  had  for  some 
days  been  Enjoying  a quiet  exemption  from  these  horrid  engines 
of  war  & brutality.  No  damage  resulted  however,  further  than 
throwing  copious  quantities  of  dirt  into  a pot  of  peas  which  some 
of  my  men  were  boiling.  Several  naps  of  sleep  were  broken  up  and 
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dodging  ensued  in  place  of  snoozing.  We  have  no  bombproofs 
worth  anything,  in  fact  only  one  I believe,  of  any  sort  on  Com- 
pany front,  & should  the  yanks  continue  to  shell  this  part  of  the 
line,  they  will  annoy  us  much,  and  may  put  us  to  work  again.  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  you  about  the  situation  here.  The 
enemy  in  late  demonstrations  both  on  our  right  & left  flanks  gained 
some  advantages  of  ground,  which  they  hold.  I think,  however, 
the  loss  of  men,  they  sustained,  will  probably  more  than  counter- 
balance the  advantages.  Whether  Grant  intends  trying  our  lines 
further,  and  will  make  one  more  Grand  Effort  in  his  persistent 
“On  to  Richmond”  or  will  rest  quietly  on  what  his  friends  seem 
to  think  laurels  already  won,  is  matter  of  doubt.  I believe  the 
impression  seems  to  prevail,  that,  the  former  will  be  his  policy. 
Without  we  knew  his  strength,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. Much  probably  depends  on  operations  in  Georgia.  Should 
Hood  Forrest  & Co  bring  Sherman  to  speedy  “grief”,  as  many  well 
informed  and  hopeful  persons  believe  then  Grant  may  be  forced 
to  undertake  something  desperate  in  order  to  offsett  this  great 
anticipated  defeat  to  federal  arms  in  Georgia.  I am  not  among 
the  credulous  many  who  believe  a mere  cavalry  force  operating  in 
rear  of  a strong  well  trained  army  will  likely  necessitate  its  fall 
back.  Nor  can  I well  conceive  how  an  army,  which  has  been 
flanked  out  of  every  strong  position  between  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta,  & finally  out  of  the  Gate  City  itself,  can  in  its  turn  flank 
the  flankers  back  to  their  original  position,  unless  the  one  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  the  other  greatly  weakened,  hence  I expect 
to  hear  of  no  great  successes  from  the  Georgia  Army,  if  they  keep 
Sherman  out  of  Macon  & Montgomery  they  will  do  pretty  well. 
Beauregard  could  once  have  saved  Atlanta,  and  will  probably  now 
do  much  good,  yet  I think  his  command  too  extensive,  he  should 
in  my  opinion  have  been  put  immediately  in  command  of  Hoods 
army  & the  latter  either  remanded  to  his  corps  or  relieved  entirely 
from  command.  Hood  I think  was  more  completely  & miserably 
outgeneralled  than  any  man  of  the  war,  unless  we  should  except 
the  ill  starred  Pemberton,  our  Presidents  idol — I cannot  account 
for  the  retention  of  Hood,  except  upon  the  idea  that  the  President 
is  a man  of  narrow  capacities  & strong  prejudice,  & partialities, 
which  you  know  I have  long  believed.  I do  not  censure  him  for 
relieving  Johnson,  though  I regretted  at  the  time  that  he  should 
experiment  with  Hood,  when  Beauregard  one  of  our  ablest  Gen- 
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erals,  was  commanding  two  divisions.  Now  that  his  experiment 
has  so  signally  failed  why  does  he  fail  to  recognize  the  fact.  You 
must  not  however  make  known  my  views  of  Our  Chief  Magistrate 
as  most  of  his  subjects  regard  him  as  a Demi-God  almost  & think 
to  question  his  greatness  or  his  fitness  for  the  Executive  Chair 
little  short  of  high  treason.  Our  cold  dinner  has  just  come  in  from 
rear,  and  having  a sharp  appetite  I must  proceed  to  discuss  it, 
albeit  we  have  just  engulphed  the  contents  of  a $5.00  slice  potato 
pie — by  way  of  lunch.  I forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  last  of  Lt  Rut- 
ledges death  of  Typhoid  fever,  Oct  lst/64.  He  was  much  mourned 
by  the  Company,  was  esteemed  a true  & gallant  man  I wrote  his 
mother  last  Sunday.  Lt  Jordan  has  been  promoted  1st  Lt,  a 
meritorious  promotion.  Kiss  babies  & our  Ma  Love  to  all  May 
God  bless  us,  grant  speedy  reunion  & ultimately  save  us  in  Heaven 
is  the  prayer  of  yr  Hus  W.  J.  Mims 

(Fragment  of  a letter  from  the  trenches  before  Richmond  and 

Petersburg) 

You  ask  me  if  we  will  remain  in  the  ditches.  To  this  I say, 
unless  Grant  can  whip  us  out  I see  no  other  chance,  as  we  cannot 
I think  afford  to  shelter  him  in  Petersburg  or  Richmond.  For 
two  or  three  days  it  has  been  raining  almost  incesantly  and  the 
trenches  are  very  muddy  and  wet,  the  pickett  duty  is  very  hard  on 
the  men  many  of  whom  are  badly  clad,  and  indifferently  shod, 
and  up  for  blankets,  how  we  are  to  stand  it  I do  not  know  myself 
for  the  severity  of  the  winter  has  not  yet  begun.  Even  now  we 
do  not  get  near  wood  enough.  I recon  though  we  will  stand  it 
most  of.  us  any  how,  as  we  have  often  stood  things  which  to  the 
contemplation  seemed  as  bad.  God  I recon  will  take  care  of  us 
and  see  that  we  do  not  freeze — . . . I must  close.  Kiss  Ma  and 
Babies.  Give  love  to  all.  May  God  bless  & take  care  of  us,  grant 
us  a speedy  peace,  a safe  return  to  our  homes  & families  & at 
last  a home  with  him  above.  Write  often  to  your  affectionate  and 
unworthy  husband  W.  J.  Mims 


Hd.Qrs.  43rd  Ala 
Jany  20  1865 

My  Dear  Sweet  Wife,  ....  We  have  had  recently  many 
stirring  rumors  upon  the  subject  of  peace.  Two>  distinguished 
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men  from  the  L.  S.  have  recently  visited  Richmond,  the  papers 
have  given  you  this  news  however  in  advance  of  this  letter.  Unless 
Lincoln  sends  Commissioners  to  treat  with  our  Government,  I 
scarcely  think  negociations  will  be  opened15  although  I incline  ' to 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a large  and  respectable  delegation  in 
Congress  who  warmly  favor  this  movement,  and  I think  this  senti- 
ment gains  ground,  not  only  in  Congress  and  at  home  but  in  the 
Army,  and  that  the  issues  before  the  people  in  most  of  the  Con- 
federate states  next  August  will  be  War  & Peace.  I will  not  be 
surprised  to  find  reconstruction  openly  advocated  and  favorably 
received,  then  if  the  war  continues  I expect  to  see  springing  up 
all  over  the  country  another  party  whose  policy  will  be  Emancipa- 
tion. I see  from  to  days  paper  there  is  a probability  of  taking- 
out  of  the  Presidents  hand  the  direction  of  the  armies  by  the 
appointment  of  a Generallissimo  I think  this  will  meet  almost 
universal  favor,  for  confidence,  in  the  capacity  of  our  chief  magis- 
trate to  plan  campaigns  and  make  judicious  assignments,  is  fast 
decaying.  . . . 


10 A peace  conference  did  take  place — at  Hampton  Roads  on  February  3, 
1865.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Confederacy  were  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A.  Campbell.  Lincoln  himself  met 
the  South’s  envoys,  but  the  two  sides  were  not  able  to  agree  on  satisfactory 
peace  terms.  Major  Mims  wrote  his  wife  that  he  saw  the  Confederate 
commissioners  enter  the  union  lines  and  that  they  were  carrying  large  travel- 
ing trunks  with  them.  He  continued  that  “whether  these  capacious  trunks 
were  filled  with  good  clothes  and  public  documents  or  whether  the}'  were 
carried  over  empty  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  contraband  I know 
not.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  even  in  well  informed  and  semi-official 
circles  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
thus  about  to  be  opened  up  between  these  heretofore  seemingly  implacable 
enemies.  Time  alone  can  develope  the  truth — a large  number  of  delighted 
and  hopeful  soldiers,  together  with  many  citizens  of  both  sexes  witnessed 
their  departure.  The  federal  soldiers  seemed  as  anxious  spectators  of  the 
scene  as  ours,  they  (the  yanks)  cheered  vociferouly  as  the  Commissioners 
crossed  their  lines.  God  grant  the  mission  may  result  in  peace.” 
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Hd  Ors  43rd  Ala 
Feby  11th  1865 

My  Dear  Wife,  I would  have  written  you  yesterday  by  Wm. 
M Conner,  but  was  under  the  impression  that  he  would  not  leave 
untill  to  morrow  morning — I ascertained  however  that  he  left  this 
morning — I have  not  received  a letter  from  you  in  a long,  long 
time — the  note,  you  wrote  me  from  Mr.  Graces  on  the  20th  ult, 
and  which  you  sent  by  the  unknown  soldier,  was  the  last  date, 
although  not  the  last  received,  for  I have  had  one  of  older  date 
since,  which  I promptly  answered — I rarely  ever  write  now  by 
mail  owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  getting  any  thing  through 
— Since  I wrote  you  Sherrman,  true  to  his  instincts,  has  cut  the 
South  Carolina  road  again  in  one  or  more  places.  It  certainly 
looks  badly  that  the  western  army  cannot  keep  Sherrman  off  the 
only  road  now  left  for  our  furloughed  men  to  travel  over  home.  I 
hope  however  under  the  changes  recently  made  they  will  get  a 
leader  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  then  I know  they  will 
do  better.  Hood  says  that  the  western  army  is  as  good  as  any 
army  in  the  world,  that  is  so  far  as  the  enlisted  men  are  concerned, 
yet  I am  told  does  not  think  many  of  the  subordinate  officers 
sufficiently  reliable  or  suited  to  command  the  troops — Yet  I sus- 
pect in  this  that  army  is  like  all  others,  bearing  upon  its  muster 
rolls  many  worthy,  competent,  gallant  officers  and  many  unworthy, 
incompetent  and  cowardly  ones — Gen  Hood  has  never  had  the 
confidence  of  his  men,  and  without  this  no  army  can  be  relied  on 
in  the  hour  of  emergency — Gen  Lee  has  been  appointed  Comman- 
der-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  such  I 
presume  will  assign  and  remove  commanders  at  pleasure.  I do 
hope  he  may  prove  equal  to  the  task  and  that  his  control  of  the 
armies  will  be  unrestricted.  I have  not  full  confidence  in  Gen. 
Johnson’s  capacity  to  manage  a large  army  in  the  field,  yet  think 
he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  most  of  the  elements  of  general- 
ship— and  think  he  could  restore  order  & discipline  out  of  the 
chaos  & confusion  which  now  involves  the  western  army  sooner 
than  any  other  man,  therefore  I would  be  delighted  to  see  the  order 
reassigning  him  to  what  is  left  of  his  old  army — I regret  that 
Beauregard  was  not  assigned  to  it  when  Hood  was — I feared  at 
the  time  the  entrusting  of  so  important  a command  to  a young 
man,  then  recently  promoted  from  the  command  of  a division  was 
a dangerous  experiment — yet  did  not  dream  that  it  so  nearly  in- 
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volved  the  destinies  of  the  nation — The  reaction  against  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  terrible.  The  Senate  & Congress  seem  rapidly  loosing 
confidence  in  him,  and  a very  strong  and  I think  proper  disposition 
has  been  developed  in  those  bodies,  to  restrict  rather  than  enlarge 
his  powers.  I suppose  the  wires  have  long  since  told  you  of  the 
very  signal  failure  of  the  peace  Commission.  Lincoln  it  seems 
had  no  further  motive  in  soliciting  an  informal  interview  with  our 
Commissioners  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  “snub- 
bing” them  and  through  them  publishing  to  us,  and  the  world, 
the  disgraceful  terms  upon  which  alone  he  would  receive  the  re- 
bellious states  The  result  was  a sad  disappointment  to  the  armv 
and  the  Country,  yet  the  people  and  the  army  seem  now  more 
determined  than  ever  not  to  submit — Many  leading  men,  before 
lukewarm  and  anxious  to  treat  for  terms  seem  now  fully  de- 
termined to  dare  all  & risk  all  to  achieve  our  indepen  (den)  ce  & 
rescue  our  nation  and  people  from  the  degradation  of  submission. 
Nothing  short  of  entire  submission  will  satisfy  our  insolent  foe. 
Nothing  now  remains  us  my  dear  wife  but  untold  misery  & humilia- 
tion, or  independence  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  struggles  such  as  we  have  never  known  Yet  if  we  would  be  free 
we  must  nerve  our  selves  for  the  struggle,  and  prepare  our  minds  to 
losses  & trials  such  as  we  have  never  known.  I would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  any  time  to  hear  that  our  property  had  been  swept  away 
and  you  and  my  dear  little  ones  reduced  to  want  and  turned  out  up- 
on the  mercies  of  the  world,  and  subject  to  the  pitiless  winds  and 
pelting  rains  prepare  your  mind  for  this — trust  in  God  and  if  the 
worst  come  upon  you  meet  it  like  the  true  soldier  of  the  cross.18 
I could  •write  you  much  but  am  hurried  by  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Write  often  my  dear  wife: 
Write  by  hand  and  by  mail.  Write  early  & late.  Kiss  babies  & 
Ma.  Give  love  to  all  white  and  black.  May  God  help  you,  guide 
you,  grant  us  peace,  and  soon  a happy  meeting,  and  finally  a home 
in  heaven  Yr  loving  Hus  W.  J.  Mims 


16This  was  a timely  warning,  for  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  war,  General 
J.  H.  Wilson  passed  through  Jefferson  County  on  his  way  to  Selma  and 
Montgomery.  At  this  time  the  Mims  plantation  was  ruthlessly  plundered 
by  the  federals.  The  cattle  were  driven  away,  turkeys  were  shot  from  the 
trees,  and  all  food  was  destroyed.  Peas,  molasses,  and  salt  were  mixed 
together  in  order  to  render  them  useless.  The  house,  however,  was  left 
standing. 
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Hd.  Qrs.  43rd  Ala  Regt 
March  5th/65 

Aly  Dear  Wife — I expressed  a letter  to  you  yesterday  say  3$ 
worth,  yet  these  express  companies  are  uncertain  in  these  most 
uncertain  times  and  this  valuable  letter  alluded  to  may  not  reach 
you  in  a long  time — So,  as  I have  now  an  opportunity  of  starting 
another  by  a man  from  the  41st  Ala  recently  retired  from  service 
although  I dare  say  this  poor  convalescent  will  have  some  200 
miles  to  walk  and  about  as  many  letters  to  pack  as  an  old  U.  S. 
Mail  Coach  ought  to  undertake,  still  I cannot  resist  the  inclination 
to  add  this  one  to  his  load.  I do  this  with  less  hesitancy  in  as  much 
as  I am  rather  silent  lately  in  the  matter  of  letters.  We  have  re- 
cently had  much  rain  which  I think  has  probably  interfered  with 
Grants  intended  movments.  Gen  Lee  seems  to  have  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  the  press  which  now  publishes  little,  almost  no  news  as 
to  events  transpiring  in  the  different  armies — They  are  especially 
silent  on  the  subject  of  military  operations  in  South  Carolina, 
hence  we  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  Sherrmans  progress — or 
Johnsons  means  of  defence — This  is  all  well  enough  as  Shermans 
Army  has  since  it  left  Savannah  been  cut  loose  from  its  base  con- 
stituting what  is  known  as  a movable  column — and  cannot  well 
communicate  either  with  the  authorities  at  Washington  City  or 
Gen  Grant,  who  gets  our  papers  promptly  and  regularly  and  would 
through  these  sources  keep  well  advised  of  his  (Shermans)  mov- 
ments and  thus  be  inabled  to  cooperate  with  him  if  necessary — 
Since  this  unusual  embargo  laid  upon  the  press,  our  lines  have  been 
more  than  usually  alive  with  extravagant  rumors  of  glorious  suc- 
cesses and  inglorious  defeats,  which  keep  up  an  unhealthy  and 
morbid  state  of  excitement  in  the  minds  of  citizen  and  soldier 
and  not  unfrequently  produce  much  unnecessary  and  harmful 
depression — In  order  to  suppress  as  far  as  possible  the  free  circu- 
lation of  these  exaggerated  and  frequently  unfounded  rumors  Gen 
Lee  has  recently  issued  a circular  order,  prohibiting  under  pain 
of  court  marshal  any  officer  who  assists  in  giving  currency  to  these 
wild  statments.  I hope  the  order  will  prove  efficacious  in  checking 
this  great  evil — Yet  I must  confess  to  you  my  dear  wife  that  the 
necessity  of  such  an  order  argues  strongly  to  my  mind  the  frightful 
demoralization  of  this  once  hopeful,  confident,  invincible  old  army. 
Whenever  I make  any  allusion  however  to  any  desertions  or 
demoralizaiton  in  this  army  you  must  feel  the  propriety  of  keeping 
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these  matters  siiictly  to  yourself.  Since  you  have  heard  from  me 
we  have  lost  several  men  from  this  regiment— I think  the  whole 
number  lost  from  desertion  to  the  enemy  from  this  regiment  is  26 

including  Liet  ...  I see  no  probability  of  going  home 

this  spring,  and  unless  another  kind  yank  wings  me,  I fear  I will 
not  see  you  untill  next  winter.  Spring  has  just  set  in — furloughs 
have  been  reduced  to  one  pr  cent,  and  even  that  one  pr.  ct.  is  not 
now  allowed  to  us  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  our 
homes — I trust  however  some  unexpected  turn  of  good  luck  will 
yet  bring  us  together  sooner  than  we  have  a right  to  expect.  You 
must  all  be  of  good  cheer,  trust  in  God,  pray  for  Grace  for  every 
trial  and  do  not  suffer  the  growing  demoralization  of  the  times  to 
divert  your  attention  from  your  religious  duties.  You  must 
strenuously  & prayerfully  guard  against  every  tendency  to  callous- 
ness & indifference,  and  you  will  find  that  the  many  responsibilities 
devolved  upon  you  and  the  study  and  labor  the  proper  discharge 
of  these  involve  will  greatly  assist  you.  Kiss  Ma  & Babies.  Give 
love  to  white  and  black  & may  God  bless  us  continually,  guide  us 
by  his  Grace,,  and  grant  us  a speedy  and  happy  meeting,  peace  on 
earth  & finally  a home  in  heaven 

Yr  loving  Husband  W.  J.  Mims17 


11  Major  Mims  remained  with  the  army  in  Virginia  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  he  was  at  Appomattox  at  the  time  of  the  fateful  surrender.  See 
War  of  the  Rebellion  : Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  XLVI,  Part  I,  p.  1274. 

Letter  of  Condolence  and  Other  Subjects 
From  Senator  William  Rufus  King  to  Governor  Israel  Pickens 

(Senator  King  remained  a bachelor  throughout  life  and  Governor  Pickens 
never  remarried  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Martha  Lenoir,  daughter  of 
General  William  Lenoir  of  North  Carolina.  In  recent  years  the  remains  of 
Governor  Pickens,  his  wife  and  child  were  removed  from  their  private  burying 
ground  in  Hale  County,  to  the  cemetery  in  Greensboro  and  suitably  marked 
with  a monument  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  William  Rufus  King  was  buried  on  his  plantation  in  Dallas 
County  but  later  his  remains  were  removed  to  Selma  and  re-interred  in 
Live  Oak  Cemetery  in  that  city.  The  original  of  this  letter  is  on  file  in  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  at  Montgomery.) 
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Washington  City 
December  8th,  1824 


Dear  Sir : 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  and 
friendly  letter  of  the  25th  Oct.,  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my 
welfare,  accept  my  thanks,  and  assure  yourself  that  it  is  most 
sincerely  reciprocated.  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Miss 
Jones  at  Salem,  and  learned  from  her  that  your  lovely  little 
daughter  was  at  the  Generals  and  in  good  health ; and  your  little 
boys  : indeed  Pickens,  unfortunate  as  you  have  been  in  the  loss  of 
a most  amiable  and  excellent  woman,  I am  almost  induced  to  envy 
you  when  I contrast  your  situation  with  mine ; her  lovely  offspring 
are  with  you,  you  are  training  them  up  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
they  bid  fair  to  be  an  ornament  to  their  Country,  and  to  make  glad 
the  heart  of  their  Father  in  the  evening  of  his  days.  What  are 
my  prospects,  cheerless  winter  of  life,  no  “Smiling  babies  to  lisp 
their  sires  return,  and  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.” 
You  ask  why  should  it  be  so?  I can  only  say  such  is  the  decree  of 
fate ; mine  is  a wayward  heart  that  loves  but  once  and  loved  for- 
ever. Of  Petersburg  or  of  those  residing  in  its  vicinity,  I know  but 
little,  between  me  and  them  there  never  was  a community  of  sen- 
timent, variety,  and  youthful  folly,  may  have  mislead  me  for  a — 
moment,  but  returning  reason  convinced  me  that  perfect  esteem 
entwined  my  desire  ineffable,  with  sympathy  of  soul ; thought 
meeting  thought,  and  well  preventing  will  with  boundless  confi- 
dence was  entirely  wanting. 

I am  much  pleased  that  the  negotiations  of  the  loan  meets  with 
your  approbation,  I begin  myself  to  be  more  reconciled  to  it  since 
I learn  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  obtained  hers  upon  worse  terms 
having  disposed  of  the  Stock  at  98  per  cent. 

I hope  soon  to  receive  the  certified  copy  of  the  Law  which  I 
stipulated  should  be  passed,  that  I may  transmit  it  to  those  who 
took  the  loan,  and  thereby  furnish  them  with  additional  evidence 
of  our  punctuality,  in  complying  with  our  every  engagement,  In- 
deed Sir  confidence  in  one  personality,  and  a thorough  conviction 
that  I — would  have  no  agency  in  the  transaction  unless  convinced 
that — every  reliance  might  be  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  State 
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as  well  as  its  perfect  and  entire  capacity  to  its  every  engagement 
enabled  me  to  obtain  the  loan  upon  the  terms  at  which  it  was  ne- 
gotiated. In  conformity  with  your  wish  I have  filled  our  the 
Blank  Certificates  of  stock  in  my  possession,  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  the  respective  sums  for  which  the  original  stock  was 
issued.  The  number  of  certificates  disposed  of  were  twenty  five  : 
I transmit  you  twenty  one,  being  all  I have,  the  other  four  (Viz) 
No.  22,  23,  24,  & — 25,  were  issued  for  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
all  payable  to  Price-Ward,  and  Lands.  The  expenses  incurred  by 
me  in  New  York,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Policys  of  Insurance, 
which  will  be  transmitted  if  you  desire  it ; They  have  only  been 
retained  from  a fear  of  loss.  They  are  as  follows:  The  National 
Insurance  Co.  Insured  at  $50,000  at  one  per  cent  which  amounted 
to  $500  to  which  add  two  Policys  at  $1.25  is  $2.50  making  the 
whole  502.50  discount  for  prompt  payment  $10.04  which  leaves 
$492.46  the  actual  amount  paid  at  this  office.  The  American  In- 
surance Company  took  $30,000  at  3/4  per  cent,  which  amounted  to 
$225  add  two  Policys  of  Insurance  $2.50  making  $227.50,  and  de- 
duct for  prompt  payment,  $4.55,  leaves  222.95  the  amount  paid  the 
Company.  The  Atlantic  Insurance  $10,000  at  one  per  cent  $100.00 
— add  the  policy  $1.25  is  $101.25  discount  for  cash  $2.02  leaves 
$99.23.  actually  paid.  The  Hope  Insurance  Company  took  $9,000 
at  one  percent  $90  the  Policy  $1.25  makes  $91.25  Discount  for  cash 
$1.82  leaves  $89.43  paid  this  office.  The  aggregate  amount  is 
$904.07.  Twenty  five  kegs  with  cooperage  $26.25.  Drayage  for 
the  Keys,  and  postage  $1.75  making  the  aggregate  expenditures 
$932.07  which  of  the  $1,000  retained  leaves  in  my  hands  $67.93. 

The  bills  of  laden  show  the  stipulated  freight  I kept  no  account 
on  my  individual  expenses,  and  shall  be  perfectly  content  without 
remuneration.  I was  much  surprised  at  the  selection  of  Cashier 
for  the  Bank.  I much  fear  the  want  of  information  in  that  officer 
will  be  attended  with  serious  inconveniences  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
I place  great  confidence  however,  in  the  prudence  and  integrity  of 
Col.  Pickens,  and  trust  the  institution  will  be  discretely  managed. 
The  Presidential  question  will  incross  much  of  the  present  Session 
of  Congress.  Gen.  Jackson  comes  into  the  House  with  the  highest, 
Adams,  stands  next  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  Clay  of 
Crawford  will  be  the  third,  it  depends  on  the  vote  of — Louisiana. 
I am  sanguine  in  my  belief  that  the  Old  Chief  will  be  brought 
to  reign  over  us. 
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Tender  my  best  respects  to  your  brother  Samuel,  and  assure 
yourself  of  the  sincere  regard  of  your  friends, 

William  R.  King. 

His  Ex 

Israel  Pickens. 

BLANKETS  NEEDED 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  scarcity  of  blankets  in  the 
Confederate  Army  was  found  in  a copy  of  the  Alabama  Acts,  1863  : 

To  give  the  carpets  of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  use  of 
private  soldiers  from  Alabama  in  the  Confederate  service.  (Such 
carpets  in  the  State  Capitol,  at  Montgomery,  as  could  be  beneficial- 
ly used  for  blankets,  were  given  for  use  and  comfort  of  private 
soldiers  from  Alabama,  in  Confederate  service,  to  be  distributed 
among  them  as  Governor  directed.) 

Approved  December  8,  1863. 
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CARMEL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
CHEROKEE  COUNTY 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  Stewart,  Spring  Garden.  Ala. 

(This  article  was  one  among  a number  written  by  different  authors  in 
a contest  for  the  best  history  of  the  oldest  church  in  the  various  Counties 
of  the  State,  inspired  by  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The 
author  of  this  article  wishes  to  give  acknowledgment  to  the  history  of  this 
church  written  by  Miss  Alice  Craig,  of  Piedmont,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Carmel  Church.) 


Carmel  Presbyterian  Church 
Cherokee  County 


Carmel  Presbyterian  Church  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  church  in  Cherokee  County  as  well  as  the  oldest  church  in 
Spring  Garden.  This  church  was  founded  by  a body  of  pioneers 
who  had  migrated  to  northwest  Alabama  from  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  even  far-away  Ireland.  The  organization  was  perfected 
at  the  home  of  Andrew  Burns,  who  lived  about  one  mile  northwest 
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of  the  present  church  location,  by  a commission  appointed  by  the 
North  Alabama  Presbytery.  Carmel  celebrated  its  one-hundredth 
anniversary  on  August  11,  1935. 

A few  of  the  early  fathers  were  former  members  of  an  old 
church  in  Morgan  County,  Georgia,  called  Carmel.  Tradition  has 
it  that  these  brought  a charter  from  their  old  church  and  a number 
of  names  on  the  monuments  in  the  cemetery  bear  out  this  tradition. 

Charter  members  of  this  newly  organized  church  were : 

Thomas  Stewart  and  wife,  Margaret,  grandparents  of 

Miss  Lizzie  Ezzelle,  and  great-grandparents  of  Mrs.  Eula 

Savage  and  Mr.  Tom  Stewart 

John  Amberson,  father-in-law  of  Mrs.  Emma  Amberson 
James  Amberson 
Joseph  Amberson 

Matthew  Amberson  and  wife  Francis  Amberson 
Andrew  Burns  and  wife,  Margaret,  grandparents  of  Jack 

Burns,  Spring  Garden,  Alabama 
John  Aikens  and  wife  Rebecca 

Archibald  Stewart  and  wife,  Rachel  Oliver  Stewart 
Oliver  Stewart 

Gilbert  Christian  Craig  and  wife,  Eliza  Swan 
David  Hood  and  wife,  Jane  Swan 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Carmel,  its  members  decided 
to  erect  a building  in  which  to  worship.  This  was  done  without 
unnecessary  delay  and  the  completed  structure  was  a low,  flat 
structure  built  of  small,  round  logs.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stands  the  home  of  Mr.  Jack  Burns. 

Here  the  Presbyterians  of  northern  Benton  (now  Calhoun) 
County  met,  with  the  members  who  lived  in  Cherokee,  to  worship 
God.  Among  them  were  the  Aikens,  Ambersons,  Burnses,  Craigs, 
Hoods,  Naughers,  Moores,  Services,  and  Savages. 
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When  these  people  had  cleared  more  land  and  had  built  better 
homes,  they  determined  to  have  a better  Lord’s  house,  one  more 
in  keeping  with  their  circumstances.  The  first  building  was  torn 
away  and  a finer  one  was  built.  It  was  of  hewn  logs,  logs  that 
had  been  immense  in  size.  Each  member  of  the  congregation  was 
assessed  two  well  finished  logs,  and  on  a certain  day  the  men  came 
together.  As  if  by  magic  the  new  building  sprang  up.  It  was  a 
beautiful  structure  to  see.  This  is  the  church  known  and  beloved 
for  eight  years  by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  who 
built  it.  In  this  building  some  of  the  greatest  ministers  in  pioneer 
Presbyterianism  preached.  Old  settlers  used  to  tell  of  the  great 
meetings  held  on  the  grounds  during  the  summer.  An  arbor  was 
built  and  large  crowds  attended  the  services. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States  the  Yankee  soldiers 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  grounds  of  the  church. 

The  building  stood  eighty  years,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  but 
facing  south.  It  was  called  Old  Carmel.  Hand-planed  boards 
twelve  inches  wide  were  used  inside.  Standing  straight  and  plain 
they  were  an  unassuming  symbol  of  the  character  of  the  men  who 
erected  them.  Being  the  oldest  church  in  the  county,  it  was  the 
center  of  the  religious  life  for  many  years.  To  this  place  in  camp 
meeting  time  would  come  early  settlers  with  their  families  and 
tents  if  they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  own  cabins  near.  Dur- 
ing the  season  would  come  men  famous  in  Presbyterianism  to 
preach  not  only  salvation  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Long 
were  these  services  and  hard  to  understand  by  the  young  people. 
Hundreds  of  people  of  all  denominations  worshiped  here. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
there  are  men  who  have  worshiped  at  old  Carmel  Church,  and 
those  who  have  loved  ones  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  the  church 
grounds. 

On  July  28,  1824,  workmen  had  just  finished  a new  roof  for 
the  structure  when  a fire,  which  had  started  at  an  undetermined 
source,  swept  through  the  building  and  destroyed  it  completely. 
The  house  standing  at  the  present  time  was  immediately  built. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Reverend  A.  A\  . Summers  of  Jackson- 
ville, Alabama. 
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POEMS 

This  Is  My  Land 

By  Lucille  Key  Thompson 

My  heart  accustomed  to  frugality, 

Is  disciplined  by  rugged  hills,  whose  harsh. 
Red  lines  refine  themselves  eventually— 
Among  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  marsh. 

I know  so  little  of  the  sea  and  sky ! 

But  here  I find  strange  comfort  to  assuage 
My  father’s  humble  pride ; to  dignify 
The  husbandry  which  is  my  heritage. 

Only  the  wind  can  till  the  sea’s  expanse 
And  harvest  clouds  in  a fantastic  heap ; 

While  I,  emboldened  by  inheritance, 

May  sow  allotted  seed,  then  later  reap 
The  witchery  of  cultivated  things ; 

Taste  golden  fruit;  and  gather  petaled  wings! 

Song  for  Day’s  End 

By  Shirley  Dillon  Waite 

Go  quickly  now ; wild  creatures  vying 
With  the  day’s  end  are  swiftly  flying. 
Unmoor  your  boats;  the  flaming  west 
Is  heralding  release  and  rest. 

Worn  fisherman  cast  rod  and  oar 
To  draw  their  tangled  nets  ashore. 

Gray  geese  are  startled  till  their  cries 
Stab  the  taut  silence,  and  the  skies 

Are  darkened  by  their  arrowed  flight 
Into  the  fastness  of  the  night. 

Do  not  turn  back ; do  not  contend 
Against  earth’s  turning  or  the  day’s  end. 
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Memorial 

(For  Eugenia  Bragg  Smith) 

By  Voila  H.  George 

Of  one  resplendent  mortal’s  vanished  hour 
How  very  little  can  be  said  or  sung- ; 

As  beauty  of  a living,  fragrant  flower 
Transcends  fine-measured  phrases  on  the  tongue. 
Each  individual  petal’s  soft  caress — 

The  flower  face,  with  lifted,  sunward  look — 

The  pliant  stem’s  appealing  slenderness — 

Are  vibrant  words  not  found  within  a book. 

So  let  the  clustered  trees’  perennial  spring 
Record  her  verdant  memory  where  she  lies ; 
Bright  birds  repeat  her  love-notes  when  they  sing, 
And  over-arching  blue  reflect  her  eyes. 

Though  writ  in  stone,  her  name  more  lastingly 
Flames  in  our  hearts  with  every  greening  tree. 
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Noccalula 

(An  Alabama  Legend) 

By  Anne  Southerne  Tardy 

The  winds  intone  a weird,  sad  song:  forever 
Chant  a dolorous  dirge  of  wild  lament 
Above  the  foaming  falls  of  Noccalula, 

At  whose  white,  misty  feet  the  somnolent 
Willows  bend  weeping  to  the  bank,  and  shiver, 
Remembering  the  heart-break  and  the  tears, 
Hearing  the  frantic,  unanswered  calls 
Re-echo  thru  the  dim  and  lonely  years. 

Oh  Noccalula,  dusky  Indian  maiden. 

With  hair  as  glossy  as  the  raven’s  wing, 

Who  lived  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  by  only 
Your  childhood’s  playmate,  dauntless  Kopoling. 
Then  came  a day  with  darkest  sorrow  laden. 
Bringing  a mighty  chief  to  seek  your  hand, 

To  go  with  him,  to  leave  your  lover  lonely, 

To  wed  him  at  your  father’s  stern  command. 

Oh  falling  water,  bright  with  irised  rainbows, 
No  more  the  lover’s  whisper  low  beside 
Your  fragile  clouds  of  mist.  Too  soon  the  hour 
When  a grim,  alien  Chieftain  claims  his  bride. 
“Go,  Noccalula,  leave  the  noisy  throng!” 

A moment  only  stood  she  poised  above 
The  tumbling  waters,  “O  Great  Spirit  guide  me!” 
Then  leaped,  to  find  in  death  a deathless  love. 
The  winds  intone  a low-voiced  dirge  forever 
Among  the  willows,  bowed  low  with  the  same 
Uncaring  grace  as  in  the  long  ago, 

Mourning  above  the  falls  which  bear  her  name : 
“O  Noccalula,  O Noccalula!” 
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Discovery. 


Maude  Mclver  Rountree 


I traveled  the  farthest  lands  over 
For  beauty  I hungered  to  see, 

I climbed  to  the  peaks  of  high  mountains 
And  sailed  on  the  widest  sea, 

Until,  grown  weary  of  travel 
In  seeking  the  truth  knowledge  brings 
I looked  in  my  State — Alabama — 

And  found  the  most  exquisite  things ; 

I found  that  her  air  is  the  purest. 

Her  rivers  the  clearest  of  streams, 

Her  mountains  and  prairie-lands  blending 
Inspire  the  most  magical  dreams ; 

Her  rains  that  bring  drink  to  the  thirsty 
Wash  out  every  cloud  from  the  sky, 
Her  flowers,  a riot  of  color. 

Yield  incense  that  gold  cannot  buy; 


Her  birds,  whether  chorus  or  single, 
Out-rival  the  songs  of  the  stage ; 

The  sweetest  wild  note  of  the  meadow 
Has  never  been  heard  from  a cage; 


Her  breath,  which  is  laden  with  prefume, 
Will  cool  the  hot  brow  of  pain 
Or  warm  the  chill  heart  that  is  saddened, 
Awaken  its  love  throbs  again ; 
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This  picture  the  great  artist,  Nature, 

Has  painted  with  such  master  art 
That  no  one  may  copy  it  truly 
And  none  its  full  beauty  impart ; 

Her  love  for  the  old-fashion  friendships, 
Her  welcome  to  new  ones  who  come 
Are  shown  by  the  strength  of  her  handclasp 
To  all  who  are  seeking  a home; 

And  so  should  you.  too,  become  weary 
While  following  beauty’s  quest 
Just  look  in  our  State — Alabama — 

You  will  find  here  the  things  that  are  best. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Some  Lose  Their  Way  by  Eloise  Liddon.  A Virginia  Quarterly  Revicu' 
book  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton.  1941.  $2.50. 

Whitney  and  Son  by  Inez  Lopez  Coward-McCann.  1941.  $2.00 

Sir  V alter  Scott  once  deprecated  “the  big  bow-wow”  of  his 
own  style  in  favor  of  the  precise  delicacy  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels 
of  manners.  The  two  styles  are  not  comparable,  as  Scott  un- 
doubtedly knew,  but  by  his  comment  he  has  suggested  a sort  of 
international  boundary  line  between  the  type  of  writing  that  men 
do  well  and  the  type  of  writing  that  women  do  well — by  nature. 
Fanny  Burney,  Jane  Austen,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and — in  our  times — 
Ellen  Glasgow  are  a few  women  who  have  consistently  lived  in  a 
land  remote  from  the  big  bow-wow  and  observed  life  with  a well 
bred  smile  of  tolerance  and  amusement.  One  recognizes  such 
writing  (and  this  without  making  allowances  for  occasional  travel- 
ing across  the  boundary  line)  by  the  fact  that  the  authors  are 
usually  concerned  with  urban,  not  rural,  society;  that  they  seem 
to  turn  their  backs  politely  when  their  characters  begin  their  love- 
making;  that  they  almost  never  present  the  sordid  or  sensational 
at  first-hand ; and  that  their  sense  of  personality,  domestic  atmos- 
phere. and  conversational  rhythm  is  acute  with  an  acuteness  that 
can  be  developed  only  through  hours  and  hours  spent  in  the  midst 
of  gossiping  groups  and  dull  household  tasks. 

In  Alabama,  Florence  Glass  Palmer  joined  the  group  several 
years  ago  by  writing  a delightful  novel  of  manners,  Life  and  Miss 
Celeste.  Now  Eloise  Liddon  joins  with  her  Some  Lose  Their  Way, 
and,  in  lesser  degree,  Inez  Lopez  with  Whitney  and  Son. 

Some  Lose  Their  Way  is  laid  in  Alabama  during  the  flush  days  of 
the  thirties  and  forties.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  rich  period  introduced 
by  Leila  Warren  in  Foundation  Stone  come  to  the  front  again  so 
quickly.  The  story  begins  in  1836,  when  Tuscaloosa  is  the  capital 
of  Alabama,  when  Governor  Clay  is  in  Montgomery  to  treat  with 
the  rebellious  Creeks,  when  Montgomery  and  Mobile  are  glamorous 
towns  where  cotton  millionaires  ride  through  muddy  streets  to  bin 
and  sell  and  amuse  themselves.  One  is  always  aware  of  the  back- 
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ground,  of  the  arrival  of  clipper  ships  from  far-off  countries,  of  the 
visit  of  a prominent  English  actor,  of  the  exodus  enforced  of  con- 
quered Indians,  of  political  rallies  and  seccession  agitation.  But 
in  the  novel  the  characters  live  the  history.  History  or  culture 
which  does  not  belong  to  their  mode  of  life  is  deliberately  eliminat- 
ed. Miss  Liddon  has  no  interpolated  essays  on  background  and  no 
formidible  array  of  minor  characters  to  serve  as  explanatory  chorus. 
History  is  subordinated  to  a few  main  characters  and  a tense  do- 
mestic situation. 

Some  Lose  Their  Way  is  a story  of  a woman  and  two  men  who 
love  her.  Adriana  More  is  the  heroine,  an  eighteen-vear-old,  Eng- 
lish-born actress  playing  in  Montgomery  and  Mobile.  Not  wisely, 
but  too  well,  she  loves  Darrell  Taber,  aristocrat  and  brilliant  poli- 
tician. But  after  their  break  she  marries  Boyd  Brandon,  equally 
aristocratic  planter.  The  novel  is  concerned  with  Adriana’s  finding 
her  way  through  the  tumultuous  emotions  produced  by  her  two 
love  affairs. 

The  story  is  told  swiftly  and  well.  The  structure  has  the  pre- 
cision and  balance  of  a four-act  play.  Indeed  so  fast  is  the  novel 
and  so  polished  are  the  episodes  that  the  love  theme  never  becomes 
distressingly  tragic.  The  novel  is  deliberately  kept  in  the  realm 
of  the  comedy  of  manners  by  emotional  restraint  and  objective  com- 
ment. Typical  of  the  treatment  of  Adriana’s  feelings  the  scene 
which  serves  as  a resolution  for  her  conflict.  In  this  scene  Boyd 
has  gone  back  into  their  burning  home  to  rescue  a family  portrait. 
When  he  has  been  gone  an  alarming  length  of  time,  Adriana  rushes 
in  to  find  him.  She  finds  him  at  last,  somewhat  burned,  but  safe, 
grasping  the  picture.  There  is  not  a word  of  love.  Instead  she 
scolds  him  soundly  for  his  stupidity  in  risking  his  life,  snatches 
the  so-important  picture,  and  marches  back  outdoors  without  a 
glance  in  his  direction.  The  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  her  love 
for  him  comes  later  to  both  of  them  (and  almost  without  words) 
when  they  realize  the  significance  of  her  violent  reaction  to  his 
danger. 

It  is  domestic  scenes  such  as  this  that  make  the  book  memora- 
ble and  raises  it  above  the  average  romance  or  the  average  his- 
torical novel.  Miss  Liddon’s  restraint  and  sense  of  irony  lead  her 
from  the  grotesque  to  heights  of  comedy.  Minor  scenes 
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stand  out  as  well  as  major  ones,  particularly  those  concerned  with 
women.  There  is  the  occasion  in  which  Adriana  escapes  from  her 
vulgar  and  silly  mother  to  continue  a necessary  trip  to  Mont- 
gomery. She  does  it  by  matter-of-factly  presenting  her  with  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  curling  her  hair,  giving  her  a hand-mirror,  and 
walking  out  before  she  can  recover.  There  is  the  scene  with  “Miss 
Pete”  Lightfoot,  Adriana,  and  Mrs.  Brandon,  Sr.  Miss  Pete  is 
tactlessly  commisserating  with  Adriana  on  having  to  live  in  the 
country  after  a brilliant  career  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Brandon  has 
long  since  guessed  the  worst  concerning  the  past  of  her  abruptly 
acquired  daughter-in-law  but  has  hidden  her  thoughts  behind 
frozen  good  manners.  Miss  Pete’s  persistent  “condoling  with  the 
bride”  finally  goads  her  into  a violent  outburst  which  might  have 
somewhat  cleared  the  domestic  atmosphere.  But  in  the  midst  of 
it  she  is  stopped-by  the  arrival  of  a servant  with  refreshments. 
Never  again  do  her  frozen  good  manners  to  either  Adriana  or  her 
son,  Boyd,  desert  her.  There  is  the  scene  where  the  New  England 
governess,  Miss  Judd,  who  “had  that  look  of  being  clad  in  an 
impenetrable  armor  of  whalebone,  culture,  and  virginity”,  explodes 
into  Adriana’s  bedroom  and  forces  friendship  and  French  lessons 
upon  her.  But  all  during  her  tense  visit  her  eyes  are  feverishly 
searching  out  the  furnishings  in  the  room  which  were  originally 
Boyd’s  room.  Boyd’s  bureau  holds  her  eyes  until  she  manages  to 
close  the  door. 

This  is  Miss  Liddon’s  first  serious  novel,  although  she  has 
achieved  some  distinction  as  a writer  of  detective  fiction.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  she  continues  in  the  field  of  the  novel  of  manners, 
for  she  has  much  talent. 

Whitney  and  Son  by  Inez  Lopez  has  a large  measure  of  the  ironic 
restraint  and  charming  attention  to  details  of  domesticity  and  local 
color  that  mark  Some  Lose  Their  Way.  The  country  club  dance,  the 
wake  at  Turkeytown,  negro  settlement,  curb  service  at  the  Penguin 
for  the  high-school  crowd,  the  bridge  club  meeting  at  the  Lion  s 
Share  Tea  Room,  the  Junior  League  taking  over  a department 
store  for  a day,  the  missionary  society  holding  a rummage  sale 
scenes  and  details  of  this  soft  give  reality  and  substance  to  the 
novel.  But  Miss  Lopez’s  purpose  is  entirely  different  from  Miss 
Liddon’s.  Whitney  and  Son  is  primarily  a tense  and  fast  moving  stor\ . 
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Tragically  told  it  would  be  unendurablv  sad.  As  it  is,  the  noyel 
makes  excellent  light  reading. 

The  novel  opens  with  Barry  Whitney’s  return  to  Seminole 
(Birmingham,  perhaps)  after  a four-year  interlude  with  Ann  in 
New  York.  Life  with  Ann  has  taught  him  that  it  is  children  that 
really  make  marriage  interesting.  He  has  returned  to  resume  the 
pleasures  of  fatherhood.  Since  his  desertion  has  caused  his  children 
to  acquire  various  neuroses,  his  position  is  precarious  and  in- 
teresting from  the  first.  His  daughter  Carol  is  making  a desperate 
effort  to  become  the  apex  of  a triangle.  His  son  Hal  has  become 
an  embryo  Hamlet.  Hal’s  efforts  to  solve  his  sister’s  difficulties 
end  in  his  shooting  her  sweetheart  and  in  being  instrumental  in 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  negro.  But  Barry  eventually  gets  the 
situation  in  hand  and  settles  down  to  a pleasant,  exciting  life  with 
his  wife  and  family.  Events  in  Miss  Lopez’  novel  are  skillfully 
handled.  Drama  is  never  absent  and  never  really  tragic.  She  has 
written  a compact  and  stirring  novel  against  a background  she 
knows  well. 


— Emily  Calcott. 
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GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  QUERIES 

WELSH — William,  James  and  John  Victor  Welsh  were  in  or 
near  Washington  County.  Ala.,  around  1812.  Maybe  in  Baldwin 
County.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Fancher,  Darling,  Miss. 

V ILLIAMS  Isaac  A illiams  was  born  in  Warren  County, 
Tenn.,  March  1813.  He  moved  to  Alabama  and  married  Cynthia 
Mitchell  in  July  1835,  supposedly  in  Jefferson  County.  Children: 
Martha.  Elizabeth,  George  Mansfield,  Malinda,  Nancy,  Marinda, 
Eliza,  Floyd,  Abner,  John  and  Caroline.  They  moved  to  Missis- 
sippi in  1842.  Any  information  gratefully  received.  Mrs.  X.  H. 
Malone,  West  Point,  Miss. 

A ARNOC’K — A illiam  Harvey  Warnock  lived  in  or  near  Rus- 
sellville prior  to  1855  when  he  removed  to  Texas.  Wife,  Cynthia 
Barrier.  B.  E.  Ahlson,  Box  552,-  Baytown,  Texas. 

JOHNSON — George  Smiley  Johnson  who  moved  from  Ala- 
bama to  Texas  in  1856.  B.  E.  Wilson,  Box  552,  Baytown,  Texas. 

SEALE — John  Wilson  Seale  was  born  Feb.  5,  1833,  near  Pine 
Apple.  Father  was  Ransome  Seale  and  mother  was  Ellen  Murphy. 
Their  children  were:  John  Wilson  Seale,  Allen,  Marion,  Clara. 
Mary  m.  a Bruner,  Lydia  in.  a Stallings.  Abiah  m.  a Freeman. 
Amelia  m.  a Stein,  and  Susan.  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Malone.  3829 
Mockingbird  Lane,  Dallas,  Tex. 

PALMER  AND  REID — Noah  Palmer  was  living  in  Perry 
County  about  1848  and  removed  to  Texas  the  following  year. 
T.  W.  Reid  also  lived  in  Alabama,  county  unknown,  and  removed 
to  Texas.  Miss  Rose  AYbb,  Box  15,  Comanche,  Texas. 

NEEL — James  Hawthorne  Neel,  supposed  to  have  been  in 
either  Tefferson  or  Shelby  County  about  1820.  His  son.  Joseph 
Lockhart  Neel  was  born  on  Black  Creek  in  Cahaba  Valley.  James 
Hawthorne  Neel  moved  from  near  Madison  Ga.,  to  Alabama.  He 
married  Nancy  Morrow.  O.  A.  Neel,  P.  O.  Box  2431,  Charlotte, 
X.  C. 

MATHIS — Knowel  Mathis  and  wife,  Marthann  Nicholas,  lived 
in  Greene  County,  where  their  daughter  was  born  February  20. 
1830.  Mrs.  Sophia  Burke.  Yellowstone  Hi  Aray,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
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MOORE — LeRoy  Moore  and  wife  Anne,  lived  in  Choctaw 
County.  He  was  an  interpreter  for  the  Choctaw  Indians  and  also 
a surveyor.  His  father  was  Gibson  Moore,  born  in  Ireland,  came 
to  America  before  the  Revolution,  settled  first  in  the  Carolinas  and 
later  in  Choctaw  County.  Mrs.  Etta  S.  Palmer,  403  Ninth  St.,  S., 
Columbus,  Miss. 

MARTIN  MARSHALL’S  BOOK:  FARMING  AND 
VETERINARY  PRACTICES* 

(Continued  from  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  Spring  Issue,  1941) 
Edited  by  Weymouth  T.  Jordan1 

Remedy  for  Boll  Worm  in  Cotton. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I notice  in  your  paper  and  others,  accounts 
of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  boll  worm  on  cotton.  A remedy 
is  of  course  desirable  and  important.  Is  the  following  new  to 
you?  Destroy  the  stalks  of  last  year's  crop,  and  the  present  year 
the  crop  will  be  free  from  the  worm.  The  philosophy  of  it  is, 
that  the  worm  deposits  an  egg  in  the  stalk  which  remains  there 
during  the  winter  and  produces  a new  worm  next  season.  . . .2 
Hints  to  Farmers. 

A farmer  should  never  undertake  to  cultivate  more  land  than 
he  can  do  thoroughly ; half  tilled  land  is  growing  poorer ; well 
tilled  land  is  constantly  improving. 

A farmer  should  never  keep  more  cattle,  horses,  sheep  or 
hogs  than  he  can  keep  in  good  order ; an  animal  in  high  order  the 
first  of  December,  is  already  half  wintered. 


*The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for  its 
grants-in-aid  which  have  enabled  him  to  complete  this  series  of  articles. 

2See  the  editor's  “Martin  Marshall’s  Book:  Introduction,”  The  Alabama 

Historical  Quarterly  (Summer  Issue,  1940),  158-168;  “Martin  Marshall’s  Book: 
Household  Hints,”  ibid.  (Fall  Issue,  1940),  318-330;  “Martin  Marshall’s  Book: 
Herb  Medicine,”  ibid.  (Winter  Issue,  1940),  443-459;  and  “Martin  Marshall’s 
Book:  Homemade  Medicine,”  ibid.  (Spring  Issue,  1941),  117-129. 

2Unknown  newspaper  clipping,  dated  September.  1852. 
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A farmer  should  never  depend  on  his  neighbor  for  what  he 
can,  by  care  and  good  management,  produce  on  his  own  farm  ; he 
should  never  beg  fruit  while  he  can  plant  trees,  or  borrow  tools 
while  he  can  make  or  buy  them — a high  authority  has  said,  “the 
borrower  is  the  servant  to  the  lender.” 

A farmer  should  never  be  so  immersed  in  political  matters  as 
to  forget  to  sow  his  wheat,  dig  his  potatoes  and  bank  up  his  cellar ; 
nor  should  he  be  so  inattentive  to  them  as  to  be  ignorant  of  those 
great  questions  of  national  and  state  policy  which  will  always 
agitate,  more  or  less,  a free  people. 

No  farmer  should  allow  the  reproach  of  neglected  education 
to  lie  against  himself  or  family;  if  “knowledge  is  power,”  the 
commencement  should  be  early  and  deeply  laid  in  the  minds  of 
his  children.3 

Transplanting  in  Dry  Weather,  or  Grouting. 

...  In  the  first  place,  get  a tub  or  bucket  partly  filled  with 
rain  water,  into  which  stir  sufficient  black  muck,  or  fine  leaf 
mould,  from  the  woods,  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  consistence 
of  mortar.  Having  prepared  the  ground  properly  for  your  plants 
by  manuring,  spading,  and  raking,  make  a good  roomy  hole  for 
each  plant,  placing  in  the  bottom  of  it  a little  well  rotted  manure, 
if  you  wish.  Over  this  manure,  sprinkle  a handful  of  good  surface 
soil,  to  keep  the  rootlets  of  the  plant  from  actual  contact  with  it. 
Then,  with  a common  transplanting  trowel,  raise  the  plant  from 
the  seed-bed  gently,  with  all  the  earth  that  will  adhere  to  the 
roots — dip  the  roots  into  the  thin  batter  or  mortar  of  leaf  mould, 
or  muck,  before  alluded  to,  . . . then  set  the  plant  into  the  hole 
already  prepared. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting,  according  to  this  method,  is 
from  4 o'clock  P.  M.  until  dark,  as  the  dews  of  the  night  will  assist 
the  plant  in  obtaining  a foothold  in  its  new  situation.  . . . 


‘Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 
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This  plan  will  do  for  Tomatoes,  Cabbages,  Egg  Plants,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  or  any  other  plant ; and  if  properly  and  carefully  per- 
formed, and  the  plant  watered  a few  nights  after  re-setting,  not 
one  in  fifty  will  fail  to  grow  and  product  finely.4 

To  cure  a horse  of  the  sore  Tongue — 

Make  a decoction  of  Black  haw  root,  Redshank  root  & per- 
simmon bark — Add  allum,  Borax,  and  Copperas — wash  the  tongue 
by  means  of  a mop  twice  a day  until  cured — when  cold  after  it 
add  vinegar,  as  much  as  the  decoction. 

To  dress  Bear  or  Otter  Skins  with  the  hair  on — 

Soak  the  skin  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather — 'Work  it  with  a fleshing  knife — Then  lay  it  in  Salt  and 
water  one  or  two  days — then  take  it  out  and  work  it  over  a board 
..  . , with  small  notches  in  the  end  until  it  is  perfectly  dry — Then 
put  it  in  Alum  water  about  a day  and  night — Then  dry  it  over 
the  board — Then  an  oose  by  boiling  sassafras  bark,  cool  it  to 
about  new  milk  warm — let  the  skin  lie  in  the  oose  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours — then  rub  it  until  it  is  dry,  and  it  is  done — 5 

Poultry  Manure. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  farm  manures,  and  is  entitled 
to  great  care  in  its  collection  and  use.  Beyond  the  water  it  con- 
tains, it  is  as  valuable  as  guano,  and  therefore  should  never  be 
sold  by  practical  farmers  to  morocco  dressers  at  25  cents  per 
bushel.  The  poultry  houses  should  be  underlaid  with  charcoal 
dust,  when  it  can  be  procured,  so  as  to  receive  the  hen  manure  as 
fast  as  made.  The  surface  of  the  charcoal  dust  should  occasionally 
be  raked  or  removed  off  to  one  corner,  with  a portion  of  the  dung. 
This  may  be  continued  till  the  manure  is  required  for  use,  when 


^Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 

5“To  Cure  Sheep  Skins  with  the  Wool  on,”  Marshall  made  a powder  of 
one  spoonful  of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre,  sprinkled  the  powder  on  the  flesh 
side  of  the  skin,  folded  the  flesh  side  together,  and  put  the  skins  away  to 
dry  for  two  or  three  days.  The  skin  was  then  scraped  with  a blunt  knife 
until  clean  and  supple.  According  to  Marshall,  in  this  manner  one  could 
make  “a  most  excellent  saddle  cover.” 
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it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  soil  before 
being  applied  to  crops.  Where  charcoal  dust  cannot  be  procured, 
well  decomposed  swamp  muck,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  even  aluminous 
clay  may  be  frequently  dusted  over  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house, 
to  be  mixed  with  this  manure.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  retain 
the  ammonia,  so  as  to  prevent  its  liberation  from  injuring  the 
health  of  the  poultry.  . . .* 6 

Treatment  of  Tomatoes. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  growth  of  tomatoes,  the  surface 
of  the  soils  should  be  frequently  disturbed.  When  they  have  set 
their  fruit  they  may  be  shortened,  and  it  may  be  deferred  until  the 
fruit  is  of  half  size,  when  it  may  be  readily  observed  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  is  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  ground,  while 
ten  per  cent  of  the  vine  or  bush  is  beyond  that  distance.  The  vine, 
therefore  should  be  trimmed  within  half  an  inch  of  the  tomato  near- 
est the  end  of  the  branch.  This  will  admit  sun  and  air  freely,  and 
although  ten  per  cent  of  the  tomatoes  that  might  have  grown  will 
be  taken  away,  still  the  remaining  portion  will  be  greater  in  weight 
and  measure  than  if  the  vine  had  not  been  shortened  in.  Tomatoes 
are  also  several  days  earlier  by  this  treatemnt.7 

Grubs  or  Bots — 

Take  6 or  8 pods  red  pepper,  nearly  as  much  Tobacco,  & soap, 
boil  them  in  water  and  drench,  after  a sweet  drench — 

Bruise  three  or  four  onions,  boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  and 
drench  with  water  & onions — 

A drench  of  vinegar  and  flour  mustard  seed  is  said  to  be  good. 


sUnknown  newspaper  clipping  of  a reprint  from  the  Working  Fanner  (New 

York  City,  1849-1875). 

7Unknown  newspaper  clipping  of  a reprint  from  the  Scientific  American. 
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It  is  best  to  give  a drench  of  Sweet  milk  and  Molasses,  or 
some  sweet  drench,  half  an  hour  before  any  other,  if  possible.8 

Strawberry  Culture.  Planting  Time. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  in  the  spring,  as  there  is  little 
danger  of  a failure  at  this  season.  The  plants  should  be  well 
watered  before  they  are  taken  up,  and  the  soil  thoroughly  moistened 
Avhere  they  are  to  be  set.  Set  the  plants  in  the  evening,  and  keep 
them  well  shaded  until  they  take  root  and  begin  to  grow.  They 
should  be  well  mulched,  and  if  the  plants  are  very  large,  the  bottom 
leaves  should  be  broken  off.  They  can  be  safely  planted  in  the 
spring  until  they  blossom,  and  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  of  them. 

Economy  in  Feed  for  Stock. 

When  I commence  feeding  hay,  I also  commence  feeding 
meal  on  cut  straw — for  cows,  from  two  or  three  quarts  per  day, 
say  with  equal  parts  of  corn,  buck  wheat  and  oats  ground  to- 
gether. With  this  they  will  not  require  more  than  half  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  they  would  if  fed  entirely  on  it.  And  cows  stabled  and 
fed  in  this  manner  will  produce  almost  as  much  milk  as  in  summer, 
besides  keeping  them  in  better  condition.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
who  have  practiced  feeding  on  meal  and  cut  straw,  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  way  of  feeding  grain  to  stock.9 

Hens  and  Eggs. 

For  several  years  I have  spent  a few  weeks  of  the  latter  part 
of  August  on  the  Kennebee  River,  in  Maine.  The  lady  with  whom 


8Other  drenches  for  bots  were  made  of:  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  petre, 
half  a pint  of  whiske}^  or  other  spirits,  and  one  tablespoonful  each  of  indigo, 
copperas  and  gunpowder,  and  two  tablespoonful  each  of  soot  and  salt;  and 
horse’s  hair,  new  milk,  and  molasses  or  honey.  Other  cures  consisted  of 
giving  the  horse  one  ounce  of  slaked  lime  three  times  a week,  mixing  the 
lime  with  the  animal's  food,  or  “in  the  season  for  the  Nitfly  remove  the  eggs 
by  scraping  them  off  with  a knife,  or  wash  them  off  with  an  infusion  of 
Tobacco  at  least  every  third  day,  throughout  the  season  in  wdiich  they  are 
deposited.” 

9Unknown  newspaper  clipping  of  a reprint  from  the  Boston  Transcript  (Boston, 
Massachusetts,  1830-1940). 
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I have  stopped  is  a highly  accomplished  and  intelligent  housewife. 
She  supports  a “hennery,”  and  from  her  I derived  my  information 
in  this  matter.  She  told  me  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  administering  to  her  hens,  with  their  common  food,  at 
the  rate  of  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  each  alternate  day.  to 
a dozen  fowls.  East  season,  when  I was  with  her.  each  morning 
she  brought  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  eggs,  having  but  sixteen 
hens  in  all.  She  again  and  again  experimented  in  the  matter,  bv 
omitting  to  feed  with  the  cayenne  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
consequence  invariably  was,  that  her  product  of  eggs  fell  off  to 
five  or  six  per  day.  The  same  effect  of  using  the  cayenne  is  pro- 
duced in  winter  as  well  as  summer.10 

Peach  Worm. 

Boiling  water,  says  the  Horticulturist,  is  a most  excellent  applica- 
tion in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  diseased  and  feeblie  peach  trees, 
and  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  peach  worm.  A correspondent  verv 
effectively  excluded  the  peach  worm  by  digging  a basin  around  the 
foot  of  the  trunk,  forming  a cavity  a foot  in  width  and  four  inches 
deep,  and  then  pouring  into  this  basin  very  thick  whitewash,  made 
of  fresh  lime,  and  suffered  to  stand  one  day  before  applying.11 

Cure  for  Founder. 

Mix  one  pint  of  the  seed  of  the  common  sunflower  in  the 
animal’s  food  as  soon  as  you  discover  symptoms  of  founder,  and 
you  will  give  immediate  and  certain  relief.12 


10Ibid.  At  another  point  in  his  journal,  Marshall  wrote  that  sunflower  seeds, 
were  good  as  feed  for  poultry. 

^Unknown  newspaper  clipping.  The  Horticulturist  was  printed  in  Albany, 
New  York  (1846-1875). 

12 A drench  to  cure  founder  was  made  of  one-half  pound  of  alum,  dissolved 
in  hot  water.  If  the  horse  became  stiff,  his  feet  were  put  in  hot  water,  one 
at  a time.”  Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 
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For  a shoulder  Sprain  in  a horse. 

Take  J4  pint  of  Vinegar,  one  gill  of  soap,  and  as  much  fine 
salt  as  will  mix  by  stirring*;  bathe  it  with  a hot  Iron — 13 

F arcy — 

An  infallible  Cure  for  the  farcy,  a disorder  among  Horses, 
which  will  inevitably  destroy  every  animal  affected,  unless  means 
be  used  to  remove  it  on  first  appearance.  Take  4 ounces  of  Star, 
wort  (wort  grass)  or  Elicampane  roots — Two  ounces  of  rue,  Two 
ounces  of  garlic  & two  ounces  of  hempseed ; infuse  these  ingre- 
dients in  four  quarts  of  water,  reduce  the  composition  to  Three 
pints,  by  boiling  it  over  a slow  fire.  When  the  decoction  is  cold, 
add  one  gill  of  Brandy  and  two  quarts  of  ale  to  it;  then  drench 
the  diseased  animal  with  one  half,  and  with  the  other  half  at  in- 
terval of  twenty-four  hours. 

To  preserve  plants  from  frost — 

Before  the  plant  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  thawed,  after 
a night’s  frost,  sprinkle  it  with  spring  water,  in  which  sal  am- 
moniac, or  common  salt  has  been  infused.14 

Gapes  in  Chickens. 

May  be  easily  cured  by  giving*  them  small  crumbs  of  dough 
impregnated  with  a little  soft  soap ; once  or  twice  is  enough.10 

How  to  prevent  ants,  and  other  crawling  insects  from  annoying 
bees,  sweet  meats,  etc.,  etc. 

Tie  greasy  wool  round  the  legs  of  the  bee  gum  bench,  or 
spread  it  under  the  jars.  If  dogs  eat  off,  dip  the  wool  in  a little 
spirits  of  turpentine.16 


^Marshall  made  “an  infallible  lotion  for  blows,  bruises  and  Sprains  in 
horses”  of:  half  a pint  of  alcohol,  one  ounce  of  camphor,  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  hafl  an  ounce  of  oil  or  origanum, 
and  a table  spoonful  of  liquid  laudanum. 

14Marshall  tried  this  preventive,  but  did  not  approve  of  it. 

15Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 

“Unknown  newspaper  clipping  of  letter  from  John  McPherson,  Rock 
Mills,  Alabama,  to  editor  of  Soil  of  the  South  (Montgomery,  1851-1857),  April 
21,  1852. 
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To  prevent  the  bud-worm  from  injuring  corn  in  low  wet  places. 

Put  a small  quantity  of  ashes  in  the  hill  when  planting.  An- 
other way  is  to  transplant  those  wet  places  with  corn  drawn  from 
other  places  in  thinning.  It  will  grow  and  ear  well,  and  the  worm 
will  not  attack  the  transplants.17 

How  to  protect  cucumbers  from  frost  and  destroy  the  bugs. 

Permit  gourds  to  grow  about  the  fences — no  matter  what 
shape.  Saw  the  gourds  open,  and  in  cold  nights  turn  them  over 
the  cucumber  hill.  They  will  save  it  from  frost;  and  the  bugs 
will  collect  in  the  gourds  for  safety  and  shelter.  In  the  morning 
take  a torch  and  burn  the  bugs.  In  two  days  you  may  exterminate 
all  the  bugs  in  your  neighborhood.  . . ,18 

How  to  have  an  orchard  bearing  pears  in  two  or  three  years. 

Select  healthy  crab  trees  five  or  six  feet  high  ; dig  them  up 
with  care ; mind  to  save  as  many  roots  as  possible ; cut  off  all  the 
limbs  except  three  or  four  to  graft  on ; cut  them  within  one  inch 
of  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  you  graft 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  graft  will  outgrow  the  crab  limb, 
become  heavy  and  twist  off.  Yet  your  pens  from  a bearing  tree, 
and  you  will  have  a beautiful  healthy  tree.19 

Cough  in  Horses. 

It  is  said  that  the  small  twigs  of  cedar  chopped  fine  and  mixed 
with  their  grain  will  cure  a cough,  and  it  has  been  used  with  com- 
plete success.20 

Treatment  of  Spavin. 

Confirmed  spavin  is  probably  never  radically  cured.  Firing 
and  blistering  are  the  old  remedies,  and  sometimes  produce  appar- 
ent relief,  but  they  are  now  discarded  by  careful  practioners.  . . . 


17Ibid. 

wIbid. 

19Ibid. 

^Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 
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Take  a piece  of  sponge,  slightly  concave,  corresponding  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  hock ; by  means  of  a few 
stitches,  affix  two  pieces  of  tape  or  linen,  so  as  to  form  an  X ; 
each  piece  must  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  joint  two  or  three 
times ; after  dipping  the  sponge  in  the  mixture,  it  must  be  applied 
to  the  inside  of  the  hock,  and  there  secured,  and  afterwards  kept 
constantly  moist.  By  a faithful  application  of  the  above  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  (which  are  not  confined  to  the  joint  alone, 
but  prevail  in  the  surrounding  tissues)  will  soon  subside,  and 
anchylosis  progress  in  a slow,  yet  favorable  manner,  without  the 
usual  pain  and  irritation.21 

Whitewash  for  Outhouses  and  Fences. 

Take  a clean  barrel  that  will  hold  water.  Put  into  it  half  a 
bushel  of  quicklime,  and  slack  by  pouring  over  it  boiling  water 
sufficient  to  cover  it  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  stirring  it  until 
slacked.  When  quite  slacked,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  the  druggists,  and  which  in  a few  days  will 
cause  the  whitewash  to  harden  on  the  woodwork.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  whitewash.  To  make 
the  above  wash  a pleasant  cream  color,  add  3 lbs.  yellow  ochre. 
For  fawn  color,  add  4 lbs.  umber,  1 lb.  Indian  red,  and  1 lb.  lamp- 
black. For  grey,  or  stone  color,  add  4 lbs.  raw  umber,  and  2 lbs. 
lampblack.  The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a common  whitewash 
brush,  and  will  be  found  much  more  durable  than  common  white- 
wash.22 

Manure  for  Pear  Trees. — 

If  it  is  conceded  (as  it  seems  to  be)  that  iron  filings/black- 
smith’s cinders,  bone  dust  (or  some  constituent  of  the  kind)  and 
unslacked  lime,  are  the  best  ingredients  to  apply  to  pears  on 
quince  stocks,  and  we  may  add,  pear  trees  generally;  giving  the 
stems  of  dwarf  trees  a good  washing  with  soap  oil  and  ley,  not 
too  strong,  will  add  greatly  to  their  health. — 23 


21Beneath  this  unknown  newspaper  clipping-  is  written  the  date  “I860.” 
“Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 

“Reprint  from  the  Maine  Farmer  (Augusta,  Maine,  1833-1924),  clipped  from 
unknown  newspaper. 

“Unknown  newspaper  clipping. 
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Topping  Okra. 

We  have  repeatedly  advised  to  top  okra,  to  cause  it  to  grow 
low  and  branchy.  . . . When  we  say  top  okra,  or  check  the  growth 
of  a vine,  we  did  not  mean  to  cut  the  main  stem  off,  but  simply 
to  take  out  the  terminal  bud;  this  is  done  with  the  thumb  and 
finger,  the  side  buds  will  push  out  shoots  and  cause  a greater 
fruitfulness 24 

Colic  in  Horses. 

Dissolve  a quart  of  pure  water,  as  much  salt  as  will  thoroughly 
saturate  the  liquid,  and  drench  the  animal  thoroughlv  until  vou 
discover  the  symptoms  of  relief — This  is  a simple  and  successful 
remedy,  and  has  been  in  cases  of  bots — 25 

A Setfast  on  a horse’s  back,  to  remove. 

Open  it  with  a sharp  pointed  knife,  and  fill  the  cut  with  quick, 
unslacked  lime,  which  will  burn  it  out,  foaming.  Keep  the  horse 
from  biting  it,  which  he  will  do  if  suffered ; I would  well  to  put  a 
close  Muzzle  over  the  horse’s  mouth.  One  application,  if  well 
done,  will  be  sufficient:  When  it  ceases  foaming,  apply  some  lard, 
or  oil,  and  it  will  soon  get  well — 

Staggers  in  horses — 

Make  a decoction  of  the  bark  of  Yellow  wood — Drench  the 
horse  with  a pint — or  a bottle  full,  & repeat  in  half  an  hour  if  the 
first  does  not  cure — 26 

Cure  for  Sore  backs  of  horses. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
dab  the  injured  parts  with  it  four  or  five  times  a day — 


25Another  cure  for  colic  in  horses  was  to  “Give  a sweet  drench  of  molasses 
& new  milk  with  an  ounce  of  Laudanum  mixed,  every  half  hour.’ 

26Marshall  also  indicated  that  staggers  could  be  cured  as  follows:  Pom 

from  1 to  2 Gills  of  No.  6 in  the  nostrils  of  the  horse— it  will  seldom  fail,  if 
soon  applied — ” 
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Seeds  in  honey  for  vegetation. 

Seeds  of  fruit,  or  thin  Stalk  strips,  may  be  preserved  by  being 
put  in  honey  ; and  on  being  taken  out,  washed,  and  planted,  they 
will  vegetate  kindly — 

Remedy  for  Poll  Evil  or  Fistula. 

...  A ring  should  be  made  of  bar  iron  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  an  inch  broad,  and  two  and  a half  in  diameter  inside,  with  a 
handle  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  standing  perpendicularly  to 
the  plane  of  the  ring.  When  you  become  satisfied  that  the  horse 
is  affected  by  either  of  the  above  diseases,  wet  the  hair  over  the 
affected  part,  and  apply  the  ring  red  hot,  so  that  the  centre  of  the 
ring  will  be  over  the  center  of  the  affected  part ; burn  hard  enough 
to  burn  off  the  hair  and  slightly  scorch  the  skin,  & then  grease  the 
burn  to  keep  the  skin  from  cracking.  A cure  is  certain  to  be 
effected  if  the  remedy  is  applied  in  season.  I have  cured  many 
without  failing  once.27 

Horse  Distemper. 

When  a horse  has  contracted  the  distemper,  he  appears  stupid, 
has  a cough,  discharges  at  the  nose,  and  in  advanced  Stages  of 
the  disease,  swellings,  under  the  throat  & on  various  parts  of  the 
body.  For  the  relief  of  animals  thus  afflicted,  ...  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  commence  feeding  the  horse  with  ginger, 
a table  spoonful  three  times  a day,  mixed  with  grain,  keeping  the 
bowels  loose  at  the  same  time  with  some  gentle  purgative.  One 
pound  of  ginger  will  in  ordinary  cases,  be  sufficient  to  cure  a horse. 
He  should  be  worked  moderately  every  day,  and  covered  with 
warm  blankets  at  night,  to  keep  from  taking  cold.  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  he  should  be  exercised,  and  when  thus  treated,  I 
have  not  known  it  to  fail—-28 


27Reprint  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  issue  unknown,  copied  from  the 
Ohio  Cultivator  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1849-1864),  April  20,  1850.  Fistula  was  also 
treated  as  follows:  “Inject  with  Tarwater  or  some  wet  cotton,  or  lint,  or  a 
soft  rag  in  the  tarwater,  and  insert  it  above  the  splinter.”  Beneath  this  item 
Marshall  wrote  the  date  “June  24th  1847.” 

^According  to  Marshall,  this  item  was  copied  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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Scratches  in  horse — ■ 

This  appears  just  above  the  hoof  behind.  Wash  well  with 
warm  soapsuds,  and  then  with  Beef  Brine.  Would  not  Fish  brine, 
Pork  brine,  or  any  other  brine  answer — A saturated  solution  of 
BlueStone,  Copperas,  or  Borax  may  in  some  cases  be  used  with 
benefit.29 

Hen  Lice. 

Boil  up  a quantity  of  Onions  in  water.  When  the  onions  be- 
come soft,  mash  them  up,  and  with  the  water  stir  in  Indian  corn 
meal  till  sufficiently  thick  to  give  out  the  hens  and  chickens  when 
cool.  They  will  eat  it,  and  not  a louse  will  be  found  on  them 
twenty-four  hours  after,  and  they  will  cease  to  infest  their  roosting 
places  after.80 

Cabbages. 

As  the  cutworm  is  often  very  destructive  to  newly  set  out 
plants,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  you  should  prepare  the  follow- 
ing mixture  in  a piggin  or  basin,  and  immerse  your  plants  in  it  as 
you  withdraw  them  from  the  seed  bed,  taking  care  to  cover  roots 
and  stems  up  as  far  as 'the  leaves. 

Take  six  parts  of  fine  mould,  one  part  soot,  and  one  part  Sul- 
phur, pour  in  water  until  you  reduce  the  ingredients  to  the  con- 
sistancy  of  cream,  intimately  mixing  the  whole  together.  If  you 
attend  to  this,  the  worms  will  not  trouble  your  plants ; while  this 
treatment  will  be  sure  to  act  favorably  on  their  early  growth — 31 


29This  treatment  was  obtained  from  a “horse  doctor.”  Marshall  also 
wrote  in  his  Book  that  according  to  the  New  England  Farmer  (Boston,  1822-?), 
that  common  “bright  varnish,”  sold  at  paint  shops,  “is  a sure  cure  for  scratches.” 
Another  cure,  obtained  from  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  an  unidentified  newspaper,  was  : 
“Take  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  dust  the  affected  parts  with  it  twice  a day.  ’ 
“A  Strong  solution  of  Copperas  and  Sugar  of  Lead,  applied  three  times  a 
day,”  was  also  employed.  Another  direction  was:  “Burn  Blue  vitriol,  pul- 
verize it  and  sprinkle  it  plentifully  in  the  part  affected,  and  then  cover  it  with 
hot  Tar — ” 

30Beneath  this  entry,  Marshall  wrote:  “Sat.  E.  Post,  Nov.r  3rd,  49  It 
has  failed  in  Alabama.” 

31Copied  from  unknown  newspaper.  On  the  entry  is  written  the  date 
“June  1850.” 
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To  destroy  insects  on  plants. 

Mix  soft  soap  2 lbs.  flour  of  Brimstone  2 lbs.  and  2 lbs.  of 
powdered  Tobacco.  Boil  for  half  an  hour  in  Six  Gallons  of  water, 
and  apply  lukewarm. 

To  Prevent  Squirrels,  Crows  & Black  birds  from  pulling  up  Corn. 

Steep  the  corn  in  water  wherein  a sufficiency  of  Copperas  to 
make  a moderately  strong  solution,  has  been  dissolved,  Steep  your 
corn  in  it  over  night  . This  corn,  neither  birds,  nor  vermin  will 
disturb  in  the  hill  where  you  place  it.  The  young  blade  will  not 
tempt  a crow  to  seize  it  with  his  bill,  & draw  up  the  kernel  by  the 
root;  for  he  scents  the  mischief,  & flies  away  from  it — No  savor  of 
the  grain  will  tempt  the  Squirrels,  or  the  dunghill  fowl  to  scratch 
for  it.  The  copperas  has  a warning  for  them  far  more  effectual 
than  appetite.  It  hurts  not  the  corn.32 

Tomatoes. 

To  raise  tomatoes  to  the  greatest  perfection,  the  cultivator 
should  make  choice  of  one  for  seed  while  growing  on  the  vine; 
dry  the  seed  in  the  shade,  and  sow  them  in  rich  soil,  early  in 
March; — when  they  are  about  a foot  high,  they  should  be  stuck 
with  six  poles  round  each  plant,  :the  plants  shoud  be  three  or  four 
feet  apart — and  round  the  poles  wrap  some  strings  of  any  kind  of 
bark,  to  keep  the  plants  growing  upright.  The  seeds  should  be 
sowed  every  year,  and  not  suffered  to  come  up  spontaneously — 
then  they  will  not  degenerate. 

Swinny  (in  horses). 

Take  arsmart  and  rub  the  shoulder  well,  so  as  to  rub  out  the 
juice — one  good  rubbing  is  generally  sufficient. 


32Copied  from  an  unknown  issue  of  the  New  York  Register,  an  unidentified 
newspaper  or  magazine.  In  April  1852,  Marshall  wrote  in  His  Book  that 
birds  would  not  pull  up  corn  if  one  followed  the  practice:  “Soak  the  seed 

in  a decoction  of  hen  manure  and  a small  quantity  of  fish  brine  sixty  hours, 
and  rub  in  ashes  and  plant.”  According  to  an  article  copied  from  an  unknown 
issue  of  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman  (Albany,  New  York,  1843-1887), 
corn  could  be  preserved  from  worms  by  soaking  the  seed  “in  a decoction  of 
a pound  of  tobacco  to  four  gallons  of  water.” 
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To  cure  Bellows  in  Horses— 

Take  one  table  spoonful  of  gunpowder  to  one  gill  of  sweet 
milk  the  first  morning;  and  one  spoonful  of  British  Oil  to  a gill  of 
sweet  milk  the  next  morning;  and  thus  proceed  for  nine  day&s,  ad- 
ministering-  it  as  a alternately — 33 


THE  END 


“Copied  from  unknown  newspaper.  Another  cure  for  bellows,  copied 
rom  an  unknown  newspaper,  was:  “In  the  first  place,  give  your  horse  salt 
n his  water  three  mornings  in  succession  : after  that,  pound  up  a piece  of 
lue  stone  about  the  size  of  a chinquepin,  and  mix  it  with  wet  meal;  give  him 
he  same  for  ten  mornings,  feeding  him  rather  lightly  for  those  days.  . . 
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Ordinance  adopted  by  Alabama  Secession 


Convention,  January  11,  1861,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


EDITORIAL 


The  most  momentous  date  in  the  history  of  Alabama  was 
January  11,  1861,  when  its  legally  authorized  delegates  in  Con- 
vention assembled  in  Montgomery,  passed  the  ordinance  with- 
drawing the  State  from  the  Union.  As  Director  of  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  I have  long  contem- 
plated presenting  through  the  pages  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quar- 
terly, the  full  story  of  that  event,  facts  leading  up  to  it,  the  acts  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  results.  With  the  increased  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  have  come  to  the  Director  as  administrative 
officer  of  the  Department,  with  the  expansion  of  its  numerous 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  the  task  of  writing  the  story  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  undertake  personally.  She  therefore  delegated 
the  task  to  David  L.  Darden,  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment, a graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama  with  both  A.  B. 
and  A.  M.  degrees.  For  a number  of  months  Mr.  Darden  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  necessary  research  work  in 
preparation  for  writing  the  story  itself. 

Feeling  that  the  student  and  the  casual  reader  into  whose 
hands  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  might  fall  would  be  curious  to  know 
something  about  the  men  who  were  selected  by  the  voters  of  the 
State  as  delegates  to  the  Convention  afterwards  officially  known 
as  the  Secession  Convention  and  the  task  being  too  tedious  and 
extensive  for  the  author  of  the  main  article  to  undertake,  several 
other  persons  working  in  the  division  of  Maps  and  Manuscripts 
with  Mr.  Darden  were  given  the  task  of  assembling  data  and 
writing  the  sketches.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  the  article  itself 
these  sketches  were  prepared  by  Misses  Carlotta  P.  Mitchell,  Ade- 
laide Rogers,  Julia  Smallwood  and  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Martin,  the 
greater  part  of  them  by  Miss  Mitchell.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  original  sketches  if  printed  as  prepared  would  call  for 
more  pages  than  the  magazine  appropriation  would  allow.  The 
task  of  reducing  and  restating  these  sketches  fell  to  Mr.  Darden 
when  he  had  completed  the  main  article. 

Reference  is  made  in  footnotes  by  the  author  to  the  many 
sources  from  which  he  derived  his  data  for  the  article  itself.  Great 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  locating  biographical  facts  con- 
cerning the  delegates  as  many  of  them  had  disappeared  from  pub- 
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lie  life  long  ago  without  leaving  descendants  or  others  who  might 
have  supplied  the  facts  wanted.  There  were  sketches  of  many  of 
these  men  and  others  connected  with  the  events,  either  full  or 
brief,  found  in  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biogra- 
phy, by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen.  Works  of  other  historians  were 
consulted  and  a wide  correspondence  initiated.  Much  help  was 
derived  by  requests  through  the  press  asking  for  relatives  or 
friends  of  this  or  that  delegate.  Sketches  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Congress  from  the  State,  with  their  speeches 
when  withdrawing  from  those  respective  bodies  in  Washington, 
are  presented  in  this  publication. 

With  the  hope  and  belief  that  this  historical  document  will 
explain  to  the  present  generation  the  causes  that  led  to  the  se- 
cession of  the  several  Southern  States  that  later  formed  the  Con- 
federate Government,  will  give  to  their  minds  a vivid  picture  of 
the  scenes  and  personalities  taking  part  in  the  great  event  and 
will  cause  those  who  are  descended  from  the  actors  in  this  human 
drama  to  lift  their  heads  with  pride  with  the  realization  of  the 
moral  courage  and  mental  integrity  of  those  who  acted  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  both  those  who  approved 
secession  and  those  who  opposed  it. 

Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  Director,  Alabama  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  and 
Editor,  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. 
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ALABAMA  SECESSION  CONVENTION 

By 

David  L.  Darden 
INTRODUCTION 

The  first  noticeable  appearance  of  the  secession  movement  in 
Alabama  came  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
had  existed  a controversy  between  various  sections  of  the  country 
since  colonial  days,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  organized  group  in 
the  South  entertained  the  idea  of  disrupting  the  Union  as  a means 
to  redress  its  grievances.1  Although  the  North  and  South  seldom 
agreed  on  policies  and  philosophies  of  government,  differences 
were  usually  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  people  as 
long  as  factions  were  willing  to  compromise.  Numerous  com- 
promises have  been  introduced  and  accepted  to  insure  the  peace, 
security  and  tranquillity  of  this  nation,  these  measures  having  been 
closely  affiliated  with  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  for  compromise  it  is  doubtful  that  the  colonies  would 
have  won  their  independence  or  formulated  policies  to  enable  a 
young  republic  to  establish  herself  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  during  the  critical  period  following  the  Revolution.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  drafted  or  ratified  if  the  framers  of  that  priceless  document 
had  not  resorted  to  compromise.  At  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion two  great  parties  originated  which,  under  various  names,  em- 
bodied contrasting  theories  of  government,  namely,  centralized  and 
state  rights.  A number  of  incidents  of  that  Convention  had  direct 
bearing  on  slavery  and  secession,  but  space  is  too  limited  to  refer 
to  more  than  two  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  delegates  from  the 
larger  states  favored  a plan2  which  provided  for  a Congress  of 
two  houses  with  representation  in  each  house  based  on  population. 
The  smaller  states  came  forward  with  a proposal3  calling  for  a 
Congress  of  one  house  which  would  have  equal  representation  of 
all  states.  Obviously,  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  were 


’Denman,  C.  P.,  The  Secession  Movement  in  Alabama,  (Montgomery,  1933), 
p.  14. 

2The  Virginia  Plan. 

The  New  Jersey  Plan. 
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deadlocked  until  a compromise  measure  was  accepted  authorizing 
a Congress  of  two  houses,  and  providing  that  states  would  have 
equal  representation  in  the  Upper  House  and  representation  ac- 
cording to  population  in  the  Lower  House.  Secondly,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  aroused  quite  a debate  in  the  Convention  even 
at  this  early  date.  Free  states  wanted  to  include  slaves  in  pro- 
rating taxes  but  opposed  counting  them  in  allocating  representa- 
tion; slave  states  insisted  on  determining  representation  by  in- 
cluding slaves  but  objected  to  being  taxed  accordingly.  The  com- 
promise spirit  prevailed  again,  and  this  matter  was  settled  by 
counting  five  slaves  as  three  in  determining  representation  and 
tax  assessments.4 

Inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  lack  of  asserting  the  sovereign 
rights  of  states  in  the  North,  sentiments  for  secession  did  not 
necessarily  originate  in  the  South.  Several  incidents  will  suffice 
as  proof  of  this  statement.  In  the  first  place,  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  stated  as  far  back  as  1796  that  the  North  should 
separate  from  the  South  if  Thomas  Jefferson  were  elected  to  the 
Presidency.5  Secondly,  New  England  maintained  the  Essex  Junto, 
a standing  committee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a with- 
drawal from  the  Union.  This  organization  existed  several  years 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  it  might  have  accomplished 
its  objective  had  the  war  continued  for  a longer  period  of  time. 
The  third  incident  occurred  when  the  New  England  Federalists 
met  on  December  15,  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  of 
security  and  defense  against  foreign  nations,  and  to  safeguard 
privileges  of  states  against  alleged  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
Government.6  This  Convention  was  called  because  of  New  Eng- 
land’s opposition  to  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Embargo  Act.  Be- 
fore adjourning,  the  Convention  passed  resolutions  recommending 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  further 
resolved  that  “if  their  recommendation  should  not  be  heeded  and 
if  the  defense  of  their  respective  states  should  still  be  neglected, 
a further  convention  should  be  created  with  such  powers  and  in- 
structions as  the  exigency  of  a crisis  so  momentous  may  require.” 
The  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  approved  these 


4The  Three-Fifths  Compromise. 

5Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  Civil  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
(Richmond,  1901),  p.  16. 

6The  Hartford  Convention. 
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proposals  and  sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  urge  their 
adoption.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  ending  the  war  on 
December  24,  1814,  and  the  “Hartford  Convention  Federalists” 
became  a term  of  reproach.  The  controversy  over  the  obligation 
of  governors  to  make  the  militia  available,  when  called  for  by  the 
President,  presented  a problem  of  constitutional  law  which  had 
not  been  entirely  settled  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Finally,  John  Quincy  Adams,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  stated  in  an  address  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  in  1839  that  the  people  of  each  state  had  a right  to  secede, 
and  that  states  should  have  friendly  partings  if  circumstances  ever 
demanded  disunion.  He  also  said  that  “nations  acknowledge  no 
judge  between  them  upon  the  earth;  and  their  governments,  from 
necessity,  must,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  decide  when 
the  failure  of  one  party  to  a contract  to  perform  its  obligations 
absolves  the  other  from  reciprocal  fulfillment  of  its  own.”7 

The  institution  of  slavery  began  in  the  English  colonies  soon 
after  they  wTere  established,  and  slaves  were  to  be  found  in  all  of 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Among  the 
first  colonies  to  recognize  slavery  through  statutes  were  Massa- 
chusetts in  1641,  Connecticut  in  1650,  and  Virginia  in  1661.  Upon 
finding  that  the  slaves  would  not  pay  in  the  North  the  owners 
sought  to  dispose  of  them,  and  most  of  them  were  obviously  sold 
to  Southern  farmers. 

As  the  slavery  agitation  gained  impetus,  the  Northern  and 
Southern  states  sought  to  maintain  their  relative  balance  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  dense  population  in  the  North  as  com- 
pared to  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  South  gave  the  control 
of  the  Lower  House  to  the  anti-slavery  group.  On  the  other  hand 
the  South  was  able  to  block  hostile  legislation  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  this  section  concentrated  to  keep  the  same  equilibrum  in  that 
house.  Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  from 
France  in  1803  the  leaders  from  the  North  and  South  foresaw  the 
creation  of  several  new  state  out  of  this  vast  Mississippi  Valley 
Region,  and  they  realized  the  danger  of  disrupting  their  sectional 


7Davis,  Jefferson,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  2 Vols., 
(New  York,  1881),  I,  190f. 
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balance.  Both  sections  prepared  for  a fight  to  the  finish,  and 
slavery  was  the  target.  The  North  in  general,  New  England  in 
particular,  waged  a relentless  fight  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
to  this  territory ; but  the  South  was  equally  persistent  in  its  efforts 
to  guarantee  any  new  states  the  right  of  having  slaves.  After  long 
and  heated  debates  the  matter  was  temporarily  settled  when  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  accepted  in  1820.  The  compromise  pro- 
vided that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a slave 
state,  Maine  as  a free  state,  and  that  no  other  state  north  of  36° 
and  3L  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a slave  state.  This  compromise  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional twenty-seven  years  later  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


Slavery  became  a live  issue  again  in  1846  when  President 
James  K.  Polk  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $2,000  000  to  pur- 
chase the  Mexican  Territory.  Anti-slavery  leaders  attempted  to 
attach  to  the  appropriation  bill  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  a rider  which 
would  have  prohibited  slavery  in  this  territory.  The  appropriation 
bill,  with  the  Proviso,  finally  passed  the  Lower  House,  but  it  did 
not  pass  the  Senate  before  Congress  adjourned.  It  was  introduced 
again  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  with  prolonged  and  acrimo- 
nious debates  following.  Slavery  leaders  threatened  secession  un- 
less some  compromise  could  be  reached  which  would  permit 
slavery  in  part  of  the  Mexican  Territory,  but  the  anti-slavery  bloc 
apparently  preferred  to  risk  the  disruption  of  the  Union  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Southern  leaders  were  willing  to  concede  the 
greater  half  of  the  territory  by  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific,  but  most  of  the  Northern  congressmen  were 
unwilling  to  accept  it.8  There  were  other  compromises  introduced 
in  behalf  of  the  South  but  they  were  also  defeated.  A number  of 
Northern  leaders  did  not  believe  that  Congress  could  abolish 
slavery  in  states  where  it  already  existed,  but  were  opposed  to 
extending  it  to  other  areas.  The  agitation  and  passage  of  the 
Proviso  resulted  in  splitting  the  Democratic  Party,  and  caused 
the  pro-slavery  men  to  evolve  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty. 


8Denman,  op.  cit.  pp.  5f. 
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As  the  South  drifted  toward  secession,  Henry  Clay  came  for- 
ward with  another  compromise  to  save  the  Union.  It  was  adopted 
and  became  known  as  the  Compromise  of  1850.  The  compromise 
stipulated  that  California  would  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
free  state,  territorial  governments  would  be  created  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Mexican  Territory  without  reference  to  slavery,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  would  be  enforced,  and  slave  trade  would  be 
prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  second  provision  is  a concession  which  the  South  had  been 
refused  when  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  passed  three  years  earlier. 

The  slavery  question  was  again  intensified  in  1854  when  bills 
were  introduced  in  Congress  to  organize  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
territories.  These  territories  were  north  of  36°  and  3F  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  they  should  be  free;  but  the 
people  of  Missouri  were  bitterly  opposed  to  being  surrounded  bv 
free  soil.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territorie  /' 
was  anxious  to  organize  these  territories,  and  spokesmen  from 
Missouri  agreed  to  support  a bill  which  would  allow  the  settlers 
to  determine  their  own  status  in  regard  to  slavery.  As  most 
Southern  congressmen  thought  the  Missouri  Compromise  uncon- 
stitutional and  Northern  leaders  persistently  refused  to  adhere  to 
its  principles  by  extending  the  line  to  the  Pacific,  the  former  were 
glad  to  see  the  restrictions  set  aside  and  they  therefore  supported 
the  bill.  Although  the  Kansas-Nebraska  acts  authorized  those 
territories  to  come  into  the  Union  free  or  slave  according  to  their 
constitution  when  admitted,  the  North  objected  because  its  leaders 
foresaw  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignt)u  Pile 
Kansas-Nebraska  episode  stirred  the  passion  of  the  people  of  all 
sections  and  probably  hastened  secession. 

During  these  heated  debates  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  became  a paramount  issue.  The  first  fugitive  slave  law 
of  the  colonies  was  enacted  in  1643  to  protect  slaveholders  in  New 
England,  and  its  principles  were  partially  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  1793  a Federal  law  was  passed 
which  would  enable  owners  to  have  fugitive  slaves  reclaimed  and 
returned  to  them.  The  law  was  ignored  to  such  an  extent  that 
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the  South  insisted  on  having  a stronger  measure  passed  in  1850; 
this  contention  led  to  another  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  a part  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  As  the  years  passed  Northern  states  con- 
tinued to  show  less  inclination  to  abide  by  this  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  statutes  pertaining  to  fugitive  slave  laws.  Some 
of  these  states  passed  “Personal  Liberty  Laws”  which  not  only 
gave  the  runaway  slave  a right  of  trial  by  jury,  but  they  made  it 
a crime  for  any  person  except  a Federal  officer  to  have  a part  in 
the  capture  of  such  fugitives. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Underground  Railroad 
aided -and  abetted  the  escape  of  so  many  slaves  to  Canada  and 
other  points  out  of  reach  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  By  this  sys- 
tem abolitionists  traveled  through  the  South  and  used  unscrupu- 
lous means  to  encourage  slaves  to  leave  their  masters.  The  most 
common  routes  followed  by  escaping  slaves  were  through  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Houses  along  the  way  furnishing  food  and 
shelter  were  called  stations ; individuals  donating  money,  clothing 
and  other  items  were  referred  to  as  stockholders ; and  conductor 
was  the  title  applied  to  the  person  assisting  slaves  to  escape. 

Another  abuse  the  South  could  not  long  tolerate  was  the  at- 
tacks made  on  its  morals,  ideals  and  institutions.  Every  phase  of 
the  social  structure  from  slavery  to  the  custom  of  eating  corn 
bread  and  turnip  greens  was  condemned.  Such  abolitionists  as 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  George  Bourne,  Stephen  Foster10  and  Wendell  Phillips  re- 
leased unwarranted  criticisms.  A few  of  these  condemnations  will 
suffice  as  examples  of  the  total  lack  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
Southern  people.  The  South  was  characterized  by  Phillips  as 
“one  great  brothel,  where  half  a million  women  are  flogged  to 
prostitution.”  Not  only  did  Bourne  implicate  the  white  male  popu- 
lation in  the  practice  charged  by  Phillips  but  he  implied  that  it 
was  also  universal  among  the  white  women.  Bourne  stated  that 
many  of  the  ministers  were  “man-stealing-,  girl-selling,  pimping 
and  slave  manufacturing  preachers”  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  inmates  from  the  prison  or  panders  from  the  brothel 
to  fill  the  pulpits  of  Northern  churches  than  to  have  a Southern 


10Not  the  composer  of  so  many  Southern  songs. 
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minister  in  their  position.  The  Methodist  church  was  accused  by 
Foster  of  being  “more  corrupt  than  any  house  of  ill  fame  in  New 
York,”  and  it  was  said  that  the  female  slave  members  were  “doomed 
to  lives  of  prostitution.”  These  self-styled  and  self-appointed  reform- 
ers and  their  political  henchmen  labeled  Southern  people  as  kid- 
napers, man-stealers,  pimps,  robbers,  assassins,  freebooters  and  in- 
stigators of  most  of  the  crimes  in  the  nation.  Climaxing  all  of 
these  incidents  were  the  murderous  activities  of  John  Brown  in 
Kansas,  and  his  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign 
and  election  of  I860.11 

With  the  exception  of  Roman  Catholics,  all  religious  bodies 
represented  in  the  South  were  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern 
branches  prior  to  1861.  Three  of  these  denominations  separated 
more  than  a decade  before  the  secession  of  the  state,  namely,  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Methodist.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  passed 
a rule  excluding  slaveholders  from  communion  in  1821,  and  the 
Southern  members  immediately  withdrew.  Secondly,  the  smolder- 
ing slavery  agitation  came  to  the  surface  in  the  Baptist  Church 
when  slaveholders  were  prohibited  from  becoming  missionaries. 
The  Alabama  State  Baptist  Convention  led  the  way  by  protesting 
this  discrimination,  but  the  Foreign  and  Home  Board  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  a slaveholder  was  not  eligible  to  hold 
any  office.  Southern  members  then  withdrew  and  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  was  created  in  1845.  Finally,  slavery  agitation  flared 
up  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1844  over  the  matter  of 
a bishop’s  wife  owning  slaves.  A plan  of  separation  was  agreed 
to  but  the  Northern  wing  refused  to  submit  to  a division  of  church 
property.  The  controversy  was  taken  to  court,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  Southern  members. 

It  is  notew'orthy  that  the  decade  preceding  the  election  of 
Lincoln  was  one  in  which  the  South  took  steps  to  make  it  in- 
dependent of  Northern  states.  Because  of  the  alleged  obnoxious 
teaching  of  abolitionists,  the  people  of  the  South  began  to  send 
their  children  to  Southern  colleges  and  to  reject  all  teachers  and 


uOwsley,  “The  Fundamental  Cause  of  the  Civil  War : Egocentric  Sectional- 
ism,THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOUTHERN  HISTORY,  VII  (1941),  pp.  16f. 
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textbooks  not  in  sympathy  with  that  section.  Plans  were  made 
to  boycott  Northern  resorts  and  manufacturers  with  the  hopes  that 
these  measures  would  tend  to  discredit  the  abolitionist  propaganda. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  dawning  of 
the  year  1860.  The  opposition  to  slavery  was  indeed  a strange 
movement.  It  has  few  parallels  in  history,  but  someone  has  said 
that  the  basic  cause  for  the  agitation  lay  in  the  fact  that  “a  Puri- 
tan was  trying  to  get  right  with  God  without  cost  to  himself.” 
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EVENTS  PRECEDING  SECESSION 

ALABAMA  LEADERS  GIRD  TO  RESIST  RULE  OF 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

The  people  of  Alabama  had  believed  for  a long  time  that  thev 
had  a right  to  secede,  if  that  step  became  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  state’s  security.  They  pointed  to  the  portion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion stipulating  that  “powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states”  gave  them  the  unquestionable  authority  to  disrupt 
the  Union  should  their  rights  be  jeopardized.  Inasmuch  as  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island  reserved  the  right  to  secede  in  their  laws 
when  they  ratified  the  Constitution,  the  full  responsibility  for  such 
a theory  cannot  be  entirely  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  South.  In  spite  of  their  belief  the  people  hoped 
to  remain  in  the  Union  and  rely  on  the  Constitution  to  protect 
them  from  discriminations.  The  people  were  willing  to  compro- 
mise sectional  differences  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union,  but 
there  was  a limit  to  the  offenses  they  would  tolerate.  With  the 
Northern  states  refusing  to  enforce  the  Federal  laws  and  honor 
the  self  respect  of  Southern  people,  Alabamians  moved  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  protection. 

Divided  as  they  were  on  the 
mode  of  resistance,  the  people  of 
Alabama  were  nevertheless  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Northern  states  objected  to 
the  abuses  of  slavery,  while  the 
South  opposed  abolition  for  so- 
cial and  economic  reasons.  There 
would  have  been  less  opposition 
to  abolition  if  the  emancipated 
Negro  could  have  been  removed 
from  Southern  communities  ; they 
feared  that  free  blacks  might  de- 
stroy the  whi'es  as  had  been 
done  in  San  Domingo.  These 
facts  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  observing  incidents  in 
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which  large  factions  showed  strong  opposition  to  secession. 

To  emphasize  the  determination  of  the  people  of  Alabama 
the  General  Assembly  passed  resolutions  on  February  24,  1860, 
empowering  the  Governor,  A.  B.  Moore,  to  call  for  an  election  of 
delegates  to  a state  convention,  if  circumstances  and  conditions 
demanded  it.  These  resolutions  are  reproduced  below  in  order 
to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  thinking  of  prominent  persons 
in  Alabama  almost  a year  before  secession  :x 

WHEREAS,  anti-slavery  agitation  persistently  continued  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States  of  this  Union,  for  more  than  a third  of  a 
century,  marked  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  by  contempt  for  the 
obligations  of  law  and  the  sanctity  of  compacts,  evincing  a deadly 
hostility  to  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  Southern  people,  and  a 
settled  purpose  to  effect  their  overthrow  even  by  the  subversion  of 
the  Constitution,  and  at  the  hazard  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 
whereas,  a sectional  party  calling  itself  Republican,  committed  alike 
by  its  own  acts  and  antecedents,  and  the  public  avowals  and  secret 
machinations  of  its  leaders  to  the  execution  of  these  atrocious  designs, 
has  acquired  the  ascendency  in  nearly  every  Northern  State,  and 
hopes  by  success  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election  to  seize 
the  government  itself;  and  whereas,  to  permit  such  seizure  by  those 
whose  unmistakable  aim  is  to  pervert  its  whole  machinery  to  the 
destruction  of  a portion  of  its  members  would  be  an  act  of  suicidal 
folly  and  madness,  almost  without  a parallel  in  history;  and  whereas, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  representing  a people  loyally  de- 
voted to  the  Union  of  the  Constitution,  but  scorning  the  Union  which 
fanaticism  would  erect  upon  its  ruins,  deem  it  their  solemn  duty  to 
provide  in  advance  the  means  by  which  they  may  escape  such  peril 
and  dishonor,  and  devise  new  securities  for  perpetuating  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  therefore, 

1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  upon 
the  happening  of  the  contingency  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble, namely,  the  election  of  a President  advocating  the  principles 
and  action  of  the  party  in  the  Northern  States  calling  itself  the  Re- 
publican Party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  hereby 
required  forthwith  to  issue  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  this  State  to  assemble  on  a Monday  not  more  than 
forty  days  after  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  at  the  several  places 
of  voting  in  their  respective  counties  to  elect  delegates  to  a Con- 
vention of  the  State  to  consider,  determine  and  do  whatever  in  the 
opinion  of  said  Convention,  the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  required  to  be  done  for  their  protection. 


\Acts  of  Alabama,  (Montgomery,  1860),  XXIII,  pp.  685ff. 
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2.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  said  Convention  shall  assemble  at 
the  State  Capitol  on  the  second  Monday  following  said  election. 

3.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor as  soon  as  possible  to  issue  writs  of  election  to  the  sheriffs  of 
the  several  counties,  commanding  them  to  hold  an  election  on  the 
said  Monday  so  designated  by  the  Governor,  as  provided  for  in  these 
joint  resolutions,  for  the  choosing  of  as  many  delegates  from  each 
county  to  said  Convention  as  the  several  counties  shall  be  entitled 
to  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  said  election  shall  be  held  at  the  usual  places  of  voting  in 
the  respective  counties,  and  the  polls  shall  be  opened  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  now  governing  the  election  of  members  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembl}'  of  this  State,  and  said  election  shall  be  governed  in 
all  respects  by  the  laws  then  in  existance,  regulating  the  election  of 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  persons  elected  thereat  as  delegates,  shall  be  returned  in  like 
manner,  and  the  pay,  both  mileage  and  per  diem  of  the  delegates  to  said 
Convention,  and  the  several  officers  thereof  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  fixed  by  law  for  the  members  and  officers  of  said  House  of 
Representatives. 

4.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor  as  soon  as 
possible  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to 
each  of  the  Governors  of  our  sister  States  of  the  South. 

A resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Alabama  on  February  25,  1860,  concurring  with  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  affirming  the  right  of  a state  to  secede.  This 
resolution  stipulated  that  Alabama  would  not  submit  to  the  foul 
domination  of  a Northern  party,  appropriated  $200,000  for  mili- 
tary purposes  which  any  eventuality  might  demand,  pledged  the 
state  to  participate  in  any  movement  deemed  necessary  for  the 
common  cause  and  interest  of  slaveholding  states,  and  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  one  deputy  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  two  from  the  state  at  large  to  represent  Alabama  in  any 
convention  which  might  meet  before  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.2 

The  Convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  held  at  Charles- 
ton in  the  spring  of  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  party.  It  was  already  conceded  that  the  South 
would  not  support  Douglas,  and  that  he  could  not  get  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  from  the  Northern  delegates.  William  L. 


Ibid.  pp.  689f. 
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Yancey  implied  that  the  South  would  secede  from  the  Union  if 
the  “Little  Giant”  was  nominated  or  Lincoln  elected.  The 
Charleston  Convention  adjourned  without  nominating  anyone. 
Later  the  Northern  Democrats  nominated  Douglas ; the  Southern 
Democrats  placed  their  stamp  of  approval  of  Breckinridge.  The 
Know-Nothing  Party  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated  Bell. 

On  November  10,  1860  a number  of  prominent  citizens  from 
several  counties  met  in  Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
their  grievances  and  to  chart  a course  for  future  action.  A com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  persons  from  seven  counties3  was  selected  to 
contact  the  Governor  and  ascertain  his  plans  in  regard  to  executing 
the  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  before 
it  adjourned  the  preceding  February.  In  a letter  to  the  Governor 
on  November  12,  the  committee  requested  information  relative  to 
the  time  the  proclamation  would  be  issued  calling  for  an  election 
of  delegates  to  a state  convention  and  the  date  of  the  election.4 

Replying  to  the  letter  of  the  citizens’  committee  Governor 
Moore  wrote  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  would  not  be  official 
until  the  electors  had  cast  their  votes.  The  Governor  stated  that 
he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome,  that  he  expected  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a convention 
soon  after  the  electors  had  voted,  that  the  election  would  be  on 
December  24,  and  that  the  elected  delegates  would  assemble  in 
Montgomery  on  January  7.  Governor  Moore  reviewed  all  the 
grievances  o£,  Southern  states,  outlined  the  policies  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  which  had  selected  Lincoln  and  stated  that  he  believed 
secession  was  the  only  hope  for  future  security  of  slaveholding 
states.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  Alabama,  acting  as  a sover- 
eign state,  had  a right  to  secede  and  this  should  be  done  as  a 
measure  of  self  defense.  Advanced  notice  of  his  forthcoming 
proclamation  was  given  in  order  for  the  people  to  be  prepared  for 
such  a vital  issue  and  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  several  counties 
to  carefully  select  their  candidates.5 


3Dallas,  Greene,  Jackson,  Lowndes,  Marengo,  Montgomery  and  Perry. 

4Smith,  W.  R.,  The  History  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  the  People 
of  Alabama,  (Atlanta,  1861),  p.  12. 

5Ibid.  pp.  13ff. 
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Believing  that  secession  would  come  and  knowing  that  the 
state  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  banks,  Governor  Moore 
wrote  to  them  on  December  4 to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
would  cooperate.  The  Governor  pointed  out  that  circumstances 
would  make  it  impossible  to  sell  bonds  without  accepting  ruinous 
discounts;  neither  would  it  be  expedient  to  tax  the  people  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition,  the  Governor  stated  that  Alabama  would 
probably  secede  before  March  4,  and  this  contingency  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  state  to  raise  at  least  $1,000,000.  He  then 
suggested  that  specie  payment  be  suspended  in  order  for  the  banks 
be  able  to  meet  their  part  of  the  financial  obligation.  Finally, 
Governor  Moore  promised  that  no  legal  proceedings  would  be 
instituted  against  the  banks,  that  the  act  would  be  legalized  when 
the  convention  or  legislature  met,  agreed  to  explain  the  move  to 
the  people  of  the  state  in  an  address  to  them,  and  defended  him- 
self for  recommending  such  action  because  of  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances.6 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Joint  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  Governor 
Moore  issued  the  proclamation  on  December  6 calling  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a state  convention.  The  Joint  Resolutions 
were  given  as  a preamble,  and  the  following  comprised  the  main 
part  of  the  proclamation  :7 

I,  Andrew  B.  Moore,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  by- 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and 
in  obedience  thereto,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to  the 
people  of  Alabama,  that  the  contingency  contemplated  in  said  Pre- 
amble and  Resolutions  has  happened  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  qualified  voters 
of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  are,  therefore,  hereby  called  upon 
to  assemble  at  the  several  places  of  voting  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, on  Monday,  the  24th  December,  1860,  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  be  held  at  the  capitol  in  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  January  next,  to 
‘consider,  determine  and  do  whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Con- 
vention, the  right,  interests  and  honor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
require  to  be  done  for  their  protection.’ 


6Journal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  20f. 

7Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  17f. 
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Realizing  that  conventions  in  some  states  might  not  act  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Alabama  Convention  and  that  legislatures 
in  other  states  might  adjourn  without  calling  a convention,  Gov- 
ernor Moore  appointed  commissioners  to  all  of  the  slaveholding 
states  to  keep  him  informed  and  to  encourage  concerted  action 
against  “Black  Republicanism/'  Messrs.  A.  F.  Hokpins  of  Mo- 
bile and  T.  M.  Gilmer  of  Montgomery  County  were  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia; John  A.  Elmore  of  Montgomery  County  to  South  Carolina; 
Isham  Warren  Garrott  of  Perry  County  and  Robert  H.  Smith  of 
Mobile  County  to  North  Carolina;  J.  L.  M.  Curry  of  Talladega 
County  to  Maryland ; David  Clopton  of  Montgomery  County  to 
Delaware;  S.  F.  Hale  of  Greene  County  to  Kentucky;  David  Hub- 
bard of  Lawrence  County  to  Arkansas;  William  Cooper  of  Frank- 
lin County  to  Missouri;  L.  P.  Walker  of  Madison  County  to 
Tennessee;  John  A.  Winston  of  Mobile  County  to  Louisiana;  J. 
M.  Calhoun  of  Dallas  County  to  Texas;  E.  C.  Bullock  of  Barbour 
County  to<  Florida;  John  Gill  Shorter  of  Barbour  County  to  Geor- 
gia; and  E.  W.  Pettus  of  Dallas  County  to  Mississippi.  These 
commissioners  communicated  with  Governor  Moore  and  delegates 
to  the  Alabama  Convention  frequently,  and  any  information  per- 
taining to  secession  or  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Union  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.8 

In  his  address  to  the  people  of  Alabama  on  December  17, 
Governor  Moore  defended  himself  for  not  calling  a special  session 
of  the  Legislature  as  had  been  demanded  from  many  quarters.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Convention  to>  meet  would  withdraw 
Alabama  from  the  Union  at  an  early  date,  that  such  action  would 
necessitate  another  session  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  expense 
of  two  sessions  at  this  time  would  be  too  heavy  on  the  state. 
Governor  Moore  also  discussed  the  matter  of  a possible  run  on 
the  banks  and  gave  reasons  why  he  suggested  that  specie  payment 
be  stopped  by  all  banks  at  the  same  time.9 


8Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  17f. 

Tbid.  pp.  19f. 
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Events  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  State  Conven- 
tion followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  December  20,  just  four  days  before  delegates  were  elected 
to  the  Alabama  Convention,  could  have  influenced  the  selection 
of  a majority  of  candidates  in  favor  of  immediate  secession.  Feel- 
ing confident  that  Alabama  would  secede  and  thinking  that  certain 
military  steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention,  Governor  Moore  sent  a telegraphic  message  to 
Colonel  J.  B.  Todd,  Commander  of  the  First  Volunteer  Regiment 
at  Mobile,  on  January  3 ordering  him  to  take  possession  of  Forts 
Morgan  and  Gaines,  and  to  seize  the  Arsenal  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
Governor  Moore’s  orders  prescribed  that  these  points  were  to  be 
seized  immediately,  and  that  all  troop  movements  must  be  veiled 
with  the  greatest  of  secrecy  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  orders  the  Arsenal  was  surprised  and  taken 
about  day  light  the  morning  of  January  4 without  firing  a gun; 
the  two  forts  were  also  occupied  the  same  day. 

Governor  Moore  gave  his  reasons  for  ordering  these  seizures 
in  a letter  to  President  Buchanan  on  January  4.  In  this  letter 
the  Governor  stated  that  these  points  had  been  peaceably  occupied 
by  troops  from  the  State  of  Alabama  but  that  such  action  was 
taken  as  a precautionary  measure.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
he  had  received  information  from  unimpeachable  sources  that  in 
anticipation  of  the  secession  of  Alabama,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  preparing  to  reinforce  these  places  in  order  to 
maintain  its  authority,  and  that  he  had  given  his  orders  as  a 
means  of  averting  bloodshed.  The  Governor  also  wrote  that  an 
inventory  of  the  property  had  been  ordered,  and  that  every  pre- 
caution would  be  taken  to  prevent  its  injury  or  destruction  as 
long  as  peaceable  relations  continue.10 

At  this  late  date  there  were  still  several  prominent  Alabamians 
attempting  to  bring  about  a reconciliation.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  person  was  John  A.  Campbell,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  went  to  President 
Buchanan  and  suggested  a plan  which  might  have  prevented  se- 
cession. Although  his  last  message  to  Congress  contained  re- 


10Ibid.  pp.  23f. 
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marks  that  the  South  could  not  secede  but  the  North  had  no  right 
to  prevent  it,  President  Buchanan  did  little  to  promote  this  or  any 
other  plan  put  forward  to  restrain  further  incidents. 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  an  elec- 
tion was  held  on  December  24,  1860,  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the  Convention. 
There  were  fifty-four  Secessionists  and  forty-six  Cooperationists 
elected,  the  former  being  successful  in  twenty-nine  counties  and 
the  latter  in  twenty-three.  With  one  exception11  the  counties 
either  elected  all  Secessionists  or  Cooperationists.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Northern  section  of  the  state  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  Cooperationists,  and  the  Southern  part  was  even  stronger 
for  secession.12  The  advantage  of  representation  was  with  the 
white  counties,  who  sent  seventy  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Counties  electing  Secessionists  were  Autauga,  Baldwin,  Bar- 
bour, Bibb,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Coffee, 
Covington,  Dale,  Dallas,  Greene,  Henry,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Maren- 
go, Mobile,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickens,  Pike,  Russell, 
Shelby,  Sumter,  Washington  and  Wilcox;  Cooperationists  were 
successful  in  Blount,  Cherokee,  Conecuh,  Coosa,  DeKalb,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Morgan,  Randolph,  St.  Clair,  Talla- 
dega, Tallapoosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker  and  Winston. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  the  population 
of  Alabama  was  960,296.  Of  this  number  there  were  2630  free 
colored  and  435,132  slaves.13 

Precautionary  measures  were  taken  in  advance  to  secure  a 
harmonious  organization  of  the  Convention.  Both  parties  claimed 


^Cherokee  County  elected  three  Cooperationists  and  one  Secessionist. 
^Calhoun  and  Conecuh  counties  are  the  only  exceptions. 

13T he  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events,  (New 
York,  1870),  I.  p.  9. 
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the  majority  pi  101*  to  the  assembling  of  the  delegates,  but  the 
Secessionists  were  conceded  to  have  it  before  the  Convention  was 
organized.  It  was  agreed  that  a member  of  each  party  would 
approach  the  desk,  call  the  Convention  to  order  and  nominate  a 
temporary  President. 
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William  McLin  Brooks 
President  of  the  Secession  Convention.  1861 
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THE  SECESSION  CONVENTION 

Convening  at  10:00  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  January  7,  the 
Alabama  Secession  Convention  met  in  the  chamber  normally  oc- 
cupied by  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  all  of  the  delegates 
being  present.  Doubtless  this  was  due  to  the  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  all  delegates  to  participate  in  the  early  deliberations 
and  have  a voice  in  the  organization  of  the  Convention.  Con- 
vinced of  being  in  minority  at  the  time,  the  Cooperationists  yielded 
the  temporary  organization  to  the  majority.  Upon  a motion  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Humphries,  the  Chair  was  temporarily  filled  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Phillips  of  Dallas  County;  the  temporary  secretaries  were 
A.  G.  Horn  and  S.  D.  Brewer. 

The  first  resolutions  of  .the  Convention  were  introduced  by 
William  L.  Yancey.  These  resolutions  prescribed  that  the  Con- 
vention would  be  opened  every  day  with  prayer,  that  some  clergy- 
man be  invited  by  the  President  to  perform  this  service  each  day, 
and  that  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  a Baptist  minister  and  former  President 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  be  requested  to  act  in  this  capacity 
the  first  day.  Following  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  Dr. 
Manly  pronounced  the  invocation.1 

After  the  invocation  the  next  order  of  business  was  the  en- 
rollment of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention.  All  the  delegates 
but  one2  were  enrolled  by  counties  in  the  order  given  below  :3 


Counties 


Delegates 


Autauga  W George  Rives,  Sr. 

Barbour  John  Cochran 

Barbour  Alpheus  Baker 

Barbour  J.  W.  L.  Daniel 

Baldwin  Joseph  Silver 

Bibb  James  W.  Crawford 

Blount  - John  S.  Brasher 


aDr.  Manly  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  to  represent  Tuscaloosa  Coun- 
ty as  a Secessionist. 

2Lymon  Gibbons  of  Monroe  County  failed  to  enroll. 

3Manuscript  Journal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  If. 
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Counties  Delegates 


Blount  

Butler  

Butler  

Calhoun  

Calhoun  

Calhoun  

Chambers  

Chambers  .... 

Cherokee  

Cherokee  

Cherokee  , 

Cherokee  ... =. 

Choctaw  

Choctaw  

Clarke  

Coffee  

Conecuh  

Coosa  

Coosa  

Coosa  

Covington  

Dallas  

Dallas  .... 

Dale  

Dale  

DeKalb  

DeKalb  

Fayette  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Greene  

Greene  

Henry  

Henry  

Jackson  I 

Jackson  

Jackson  

Jefferson  ., 

Lauderdale  

Lauderdale  

Lawrence  

Lawrence  

Limestone  

Limestone  

Lowndes  

Lowndes  


__W.  H.  Edwards 

Samuel  J.  Bolling 

John  McPherson 

Daniel  T.  Ryan 

John  M.  Crook 

G.  C.  Whatley 

J.  F.  Dowdell 

Wm.  H.  Barnes 

Henry  C.  Sanford 

Wm.  L.  Whitlock 

John  Potter 

.....John  P.  Ralls 
E.  Catterlin 

. A.  J.  Curtis 

S.  Jewett 

G.  T.  Yelverton 

John  Green 

George  Taylor 

.....John  B.  Leonard 

Albert  Crumpler 

.....Dewitt  C.  Davis 

John  T.  Morgan 

Wm.  S.  Phillips 

D.  B.  Creech 

.....James  McKinne 

Wm,  O.  Winston 

— ..John  N.  Franklin 
_-B.  W.  Wilson 
____.E.  P.  Jones 

John  A.  Steele 

R.  S.  Watkins 

James  D.  Webb 

Thomas  H.  Herndon 

Hasting  E.  Owens 

Thomas  T.  Smith 

.....John  R.  Coffey 
.....Wm.  A.  Hood 

John  P.  Timberlake 

...Wm,  S.  Earnest 

S.  C.  Posey 

H.  C.  Jones 

D.  P.  Lewis 

...James  S.  Clarke 

J.  P.  Coman 

Thomas  J.  McClellan 

....James  S.  Williamson 
James  G.  Gilchrist 
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Counties  Delegates 

Macon  Samuel  Henderson 

Macon  O.  R.  Blue 

Macon  - . J.  m.  Foster 

Madison  —Nicholas  Davis 

Madison  ...... Jere  Clemens 

Marshall  1 A.  C.  Beard 

Marshall  James  L.  Sheffield 

Marengo  W.  E.  Clarke 

Marion  J Lang  C.  Allen 

Marion  .... W.  Stedham 

Mobile  John  Bragg 

Mobile  George  A.  Ketchum 

Mobile  .... E.  S.  Dargan 

Mobile  H.  G.  Humphries 

Montgomery  .-William  L.  Yancey 

Montgomery  Thomas  H.  Watts 

Morgan  Jonathan  Ford 

Perry  Wm.  M.  Brooks 

Perry  J.  F.  Bailey 

Pickens  Lewis  M.  Stone 

Pickens  W.  H.  Davis 

Pike  Eli  W.  Starke 

Pike  — — Jeremiah  A.  Henderson 

Pike  A.  P.  Love 

Randolph  H.  M.  Gay 

Randolph  George  Forrester 

Randolph  : R.  J.  Wood 

Russell  R.  O.  Howard 

Russell  B.  H.  Baker 

Shelby  George  D.  Shortridge 

Shelby  J.  M.  McClannahan 

St.  Clair  John  W.  Inzer 

Sumter  A.  A.  Coleman 

Talladega  ~ ... ||~N.  D.  Johnson 

Talladega  A.  R.  Barclay 

Talladega  M.  G.  Slaughter 

Tallapoosa  A.  Kimball 

Tallapoosa  M.  J.  Bulger 

Tallapoosa  T.  J.  Russell 

Tuscaloosa  Robert  Jemison,  Jr. 

Tuscaloosa.  William  R.  Smith 

Walker  Robert  Guttery 

Washington  James  G.  Hawkins 

Wilcox  F.  K.  Beck 

Winston  C.  C.  Sheets 
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During*  the  enrollment  there  was  some  applause  when  Yancey 
and  Watts  approached  the  desk.  This  incident  caused  Morgan  to 
offer  a resolution  stipulating  that  “the  members  of  the  Convention 
will  abstain  from  applause  on  all  occasions ; and  that  all  demon- 
strations of  applause  in  the  galleries  or  lobby  shall  be  strictly 
prohibited.”  Morgan  stated  that  he  understood  the  cause  for 
these  demonstrations  but  he  was  also  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
of  such  excitement  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  Ac- 
cording to  Morgan  the  resolution  was  proposed  to  promote  dignity 
in  the  discussions  and  to  guarantee  respect  to  all  speakers  alike. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Alabama  Secession  Convention, 
Beck  nominated  Brooks  for  the  President;  Jemison  was  placed 
in  nomination  by  Davis  of  Madison  County.  When  the  votes  were 
tabulated  it  was  found  that  Brooks  had  won  by  a vote  of  53  to  45. 
Brooks  was  obviously  elected  by  the  Secessionists  and  Jemison 
received  the  support  of  the  Cooperationists.  To  better  understand 
future  deliberations  of  the  Convention  it  is  well  to  observe  how 
the  delegates  could  be  expected  to  vote.  Persons  voting  for  Brooks 
were  Bailey,  Baker  of  Barbour  County,  Baker  of  Russell  County, 
Barnes,  Beck,  Blue,  Bolling,  Bragg,  Catterlin,  Clarke  of  Marengo 
County,  Cochran,  Coleman,  Crawford,  Creech,  Crook,  Curtis,  Dan- 
iel, Dargan,  Davis  of  Covington  County,  Davis  of  Pickens  County, 
Dowdell,  Foster,  Gibbons,  Gilchrist,  Hawkins,  Henderson  of  Pike 
County,  Henderson  of  Macon  County,  Herndon,  Howard,  Hum- 
phries, Jewett,  Ketchum,  Love,  McClannahan,  McKinne,  Mc- 
Pherson, Morgan,  Owens,  Phillips,  Ralls,  Rives,  Ryan,  Shortridge, 
Silver,  Smith  of  Henry  County,  Starke,  Stone,  Watts,  Webb, 
Whatley,  Williamson,  Yancey  and  Yelverton;  delegates  voting 
for  Jemison  were  Allen,  Barclay,  Beard,  Brasher,  Bulger,  Coman, 
Clarke  of  Lawrence  County,  Clemens,  Coffey,  Grumpier,  Davis  of 
Madison  County,  Earnest,  Edwards,  Ford,  Forrester,  Franklin, 
Gay,  Green,  Guttery,  Hood,  Inzer,  Jones  of  Fayette  County,  Jones 
of  Lauderdale  County,  Johnson,  Kimball,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Clellan, Posey,  Potter,  Russell,  Sanford,  Sheffield,  Sheets,  Slaugh- 
ter, Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County,  Stedham,  Steele,  Taylor,  Tim- 
berlake,  Watkins,  Whitlock,  Wilson,  Winston  and  Wood.4 


Tbid.  pp.  2f. 
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Brooks  was  declared  elected  and  Bragg-,  Winston  and  Hum- 
phries were  asked  to  wait  on  him.  Upon  being  conducted  to  the 
Chair,  Brooks  delivered  an  appropriate  address  and  proceeded  to 
direct  the  election  of  other  officials  of  the  Convention. 

Nominees  for  the  post  of  Secretary  were  A.  G.  Horn  of  Mo- 
bile; W.  H.  Price  of  Macon  County;  and  ,W.  H.  Fowler  of  Greene 
County.  The  vote  stood  at  57  for  Fowler,  23  for  Price  and  20  for 
Horn.  Fowler  was  declared  elected  to  this  post. 

The  names  of  Frank  L.  Smith  and  William  A.  Smythe  were 
placed  in  nomination  for  Assistant  Secretary.  Smith  received  53 
of  the  100  votes  and  was  therefore  designated  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

A motion  to  elect  a Doorkeeper  was  offered  by  Whatley.  The 
motion  was  carried  and  James  H.  Miller,  John  Barr,  Robert  H. 
Wynn,  E.  Humphries  and  Jones  were  nominated.  On  the  first 
ballot  Wynn  received  48  votes,  Barr  42  and  Miller  8.  There  being 
no  majority  a second  ballot  was  necessary;  Miller  withdrew  and 
Wynn  was  elected  by  a vote  of  58  to  40. 

Credentials  of  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  Commissioner  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  were  then  laid  before  the  Convention. 
Yancey  made  a motion  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
wait  on  Calhoun  and  request  him  to  address  the  Convention  at  a 
time  which  he  might  designate.  The  motion  also  invited  Calhoun 
to  sit  within  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Upon  its  adoption  Yan- 
cey, Webb  and  Davis  of  Madison  County  were  appointed  to  the 
committee. 

By  authority  of  Dargan’s  motion,  Jemison,  Cochran,  Clemens 
and  Gilchrist  were  appointed  to  a committee  to  report  rules  which 
would  govern  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Resolutions  contemplating  resistance  to  the  Black  Republican 
Administration  were  introduced  by  Whatley,  and  the  subject  was 
freely  discussed  by  a number  of  the  delegates.  Whatley  insisted 
that  the  resolutions  were  proposed  to  determine  whether  the  body 
would  resist  or  submit  to  Lincoln’s  Administration.  In  speaking 
for  them  he  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  large  groups  in  the 
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Convention,  namely,  Secessionists  and  Cooperationists.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  Cooperationists  were  divided,  with  some  fa- 
voring cooperation  with  the  entire  South  and  others  with  cotton 
states  or  a majority  of  cotton  states.  Those  favoring  outright 
submission  were  condemned,  and  a portion  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tions stating  that  “Alabama,  acting  for  herself,  has  solemnly  de- 
clared that,  under  no  circumstances  will  she  submit  to  the  foul 
domination  of  a sectional  Northern  Party”  was  quoted.5  “If  we 
shall  determine  for  resistance,  as  no  doubt  we  will,”  said  Whatley, 
“then  the  next  step  will  be,  what  kind  of  resistance  shall  we  offer.” 

In  speaking  against  the  resolutions,  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa 
County  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  resolution  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  for  its  submission,  its  suspicious  character  and  an  appar- 
ent desire  to  stir  up  enemies  instead  of  harmonizing  friends.  Smith 
insisted  that  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  would  antagonize 
the  minority,  who  too,  opposed  the  Black  Republicans.  He  agreed 
to  support  the  resolutions  if  everything  but  the  single  question  of 
resistance  would  be  deleted  from  it. 

Objections  to  the  resolutions  were  raised  by  Posey  because  of 
the  erroneous  reference  of  the  preamble  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  He  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  some 
omissions  but  no  aggressions.  References  were  made  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  Northern 
states  passed  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  but  it  was  maintained  that 
the  states  were  responsible  for  these  grievances  instead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  was  admitted  that  the  South  could  not  accept 
the  principles  of  the  Administration  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  but 
opposition  was  raised  to  the  mode  of  resistance  set  forth  in  the 
resolutions. 

“I  favor  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,”  said  Yrancey  as  he 
arose  to  speak  for  the  Secessionists.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  resolutions  would  be  offensive  to  no  delegate  who  op- 
posed the  principle  of  submitting  to  the  Black  Republicans,  and 
that  they  did  not  designate  the  mode  of  resistance.  Yancey  stated 
that  discriminations  were  directed  at  only  those  in  favor  of  accept- 


5See  above. 
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ing  the  principles  of  President  Lincoln’s  Administration,  and  that 
he  had  neither  feeling  or  principle  in  Common  for  anyone  voting 
against  the  resolutions. 

The  Convention  was  warned  by  Clemens  that  the  resolutions 
as  a test  implied  suspicion  of  the  minority.  He  pointed  out 
that  minority  might  be  persuaded  to  go  a long  way,  but  it 
would  not  be  driven.  In  commenting  on  the  question  be- 
fore the  Convention  Clemens  observed  that  the  existence  of 
an  independent  people  would  depend  upon  a cordial  union ; 
that  he,  being  no  believer  in  peaceful  secession,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  conciliate.  He  insisted  that  Whatley  was  not  prepared 
to  go  any  further  than  he  was  in  opposition  to  the  domination  of 
Black  Republicanism,  and  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  sharing 
danger  with  him ; but  he  would  not  concede  the  author  of  these 
resolutions  or  anyone  the  right  to  make  a test  for  him.  In  con- 
clusion he  warned  the  convention  of  this  procedure,  pledged  his 
vote  against  the  resolutions,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  forty 
five  other  delegates  would  concur  with  him. 

Williamson  observed  that,  by  common  agreement,  Alabama 
could  not  and  would  not  submit  to  the  administration  of  the  Black 
Republican ; therefore  the  resolutions  affirmed  nothing  new  and 
should  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Heated  discussions  continued  on  the  resolutions  for  some 
time  but  they  were  finally  amended  and  passed  unanimously. 
These  resolutions  put  the  Convention  on  record  as  being  unaltera- 
bly opposed  to  the  Lincoln  Administration. 

At  the  opening  of  deliberations  the  second  day,  Yancey  re- 
ported that  the  Honorable  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  Commissioner 
from  South  Carolina,  was  ready  to  address  the  Convention.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  a motion  offered  by  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County, 
Calhoun  was  requested  to  “address  the  Convention  at  this  time 
and  make  such  communications  as  he  may  desire.”  Calhoun  pre- 
sented a copy  of  South  Carolina’s  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  out- 
lined steps  leading  to  its  passage.  He  invited  Alabama  to  co- 
operate with  South  Carolina  in  the  formation  of  a Southern  Con- 
federacy. In  addition,  Calhoun  stated  that  he  heard  February  3 
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suggested  as  a date  of  meeting,  and  that  Montgomery  had  been 
mentioned  as  a place  for  the  delegates  from  the  several  states  to 
meet.6 

In  compliance  with  Cochran's  motion  adopted  the  preceding 
day,  Governor  Moore  sent  a message  to  the  Convention  “respect- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  country.”  He  outlined  his  activities  and 
included  copies  of  the  communications  to  the  prominent  citizens, 
banks,  people  of  the  state  and  to  President  Buchanan.  The  Gov- 
ernor informed  the  Convention  of  the  seizures  of  the  forts  and  the 
Arsenal  at  Mt.  Vernon.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  banks 
were  prepared  to  furnish  their  share  of  $1,000,000  deemed  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  state.  In  defending  his  actions  Governor 
Moore  stated  :7 

I am  fully  aware  that  in  all  I have  done  in  regard  to  matters 
herein  communicated,  I have  taken  great  responsibilities.  For 
my  justification,  I rely  upon  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the 
course  I have  taken,  and  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the 
Convention  and  people  of  Alabama.  In  this  great  and  trying  crisis, 

I have  done  all  I could  do  to  prepare  the  State  for  amT  emergency 
that  might  occur.  The  great  and  responsible  dut}~  of  protecting  the 
rights,  interests  and  honor  of  Alabama  is  now  imposed  on  the  Con- 
vention; and  1 do  not  doubt  that  her  present  proud  and  high  position 
will  be  maintained.  May  the  God  of  Wisdom  and  justice  guide  you 
in  your  counsels. 

Resolutions  were  submitted  hy  Yancey  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  “appoint  a Committee  of  Thirteen  to  consider,  the  report 
what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Convention  in  order  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.”  They  also  recommended  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature,  under  which  the  Convention  assembled,  be  referred 
to  this  Committee.  Upon  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  the 
President  appointed  Yancejr,  Morgan,  Yelverton,  Dargan,  AVebb, 
Gibbons,  Clarke  of  Marengo  County,  Jemison.  Kimball,  Winston, 
Lewis,  Watkins  and  Clemens  as  members  of  the  committee. 

Because  of  applause  in  the  galleries  during  the  time  Calhoun 
was  speaking  the  President  found  it  difficult  to  keep  order.  The 


6Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 

’Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  24f. 
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discussions  led  to  the  introduction  of  a resolution  b\  femison  fur 
having  secret  sessions,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Conven- 
rion.  After  many  speeches  on  the  resolutions,  pr,,  and  con,  it 
was  passed  making  closed  doors  the  general  rule  for  the  session. 

After  the  adoption  of  Jemison’s  resolution  the  Convention 
went  into  a secret  session.  At  a later  time  Watts  offered  a resolu- 
tion authorizing  separate  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  secret  and 
open  sessions. 

A motion  was  made  by  Y ancey  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a committee  of  one  to  wait  on  the  Governor  and  get  any  informa- 
tion he  might  have  regarding  the  forts  in  Florida.  The  motion 
was  carried  and  Ketchum  was  appointed.  Upon  his  return  Ket- 
chum  reported  that  the  Governor  would  make  a communication 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared. 

Cochran  introduced  resolutions  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
take  the  steps  he  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Alabama.  The  resolutions  expressed  approval  of  the 
Governor’s  actions  in  taking  temporary  possession  of  the  forts  and 
arsenal  in  Alabama,  and  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  used  in  carry- 
ing out  his  objectives. 

An  amendment  to  the  resolutions  was  offered  by  Yancey  which 
■would  instruct  the  Governor  to  accept  the  services  of  5,000  volun- 
teers to  be  used,  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Florida,  for 
taking  possession  of  the  Florida  forts.  Yancey  stated  that  this 
step  would  protect  the  State  of  Alabama  from  invasion  and  coercion 
during  deliberations  of  this  Convention.  The  amendment  also 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  Treasury  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Another  amendment  was  offered  by  Dargan 
stipulating  that  the  citizens  volunteering  for  the  Florida  assign- 
ment would  be  guaranteed  protection  against  any  coercion  or  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Both  Yancey  and  Dargan  amendments  were  accepted  by 
Cochran,  and  he  addressed  a few  remarks  to  the  Convention  in 
defense  of  his  resolutions.  Among  other  things  he  stated  that 
the  Governor  of  Florida  had  made  an  urgent  request,  that  one  day  s 
loss  might  be  an  irretrievable  mistake,  and  that  we  should  afford 
this  much  protection  to  the  Florida  Secession  Convention  in  order 
for  it  to  proceed  with  its  deliberations. 
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On  the  other  hand  Kimball  urged  caution  in  taking  such  steps. 
He  reminded  the  Convention  of  the  uncertainty  of  using  telegraphic 
dispatches  as  barometers  because  of  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  possible  drainage  on  the 
people  already  burdened  with  taxes  and  the  Convention  was  warned 
that  quartering  men  in  the  sickly  regions  of  Florida  would  cool 
the  ardor  of  the  soldiers.  Finally,  he  predicted  that  subsequent 
events  would  show  the  fallacy  of  the  move ; if  carried  out  it  would 
lower  the  public  estimation  of  the  Convention.  Kimball  then 
moved  to  refer  the  resolutions  to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

At  this  point  in  the  deliberations  a communication  from  Gov- 
ernor Moore  stated  that  Governor  Perry  of  Florida  had  ordered 
the  forts  to  be  occupied,  but  asked  for  aid  from  Alabama.  The 
Governor  pointed  out  that  the  force  in  West  Florida  was  too  small 
to  take  and  maintain  these  forts,  and  that  Alabama  troops  could 
reach  these  points  before  those  from  Fast  and  Central  Florida. 
Governor  Moore  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  believed  in  Wash- 
ington, South  Carolina  and  Georgia  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  only  attempt  to  coerce  seceding  states  but  it  would  re- 
inforce the  forts  for  any  eventuality. 

Immediately  following  the  Governor’s  communication,  Watts 
urged  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  He  referred  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  implied  that  this  would  pre- 
vent invasion  before  the  Convention  completed  its  deliberations. 

The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  William  R.  Smith.  In  giving 
his  opinion,  Smith  expressed  the  belief  that  this  step  would  in- 
volve treason  against  the  United  States  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Convention  to  an  act  of  war.  He  objected  to  the  resolutions 
because  there  was  no  real  emergency,  and  stated  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention  were  in  no  danger  of  being  disrupted  be- 
cause of  invasion.  Because  of  the  constitutional  limitations  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Chief  Executive,  Smith  argued  that  the 
state  should  secede  before  the  Governor  could  execute  these  plans. 

After  several  other  speeches  the  first  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  52  to  45.  On  the  motion  of  Jemison  the  Dargan 
Amendment  was  referred  to  a select  committee  of  five  to  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President.  The  President  announced  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  Jemison,  Dowdell,  Cochran,  Davis  of  Madison  Count) 
and  Coleman  to  this  committee  the  next  morning. 

Another  resolution  was  offered  by  Davis  of  Madison  County 
which  provided  for  the  submission  of  any  action  severing  the 
State  of  Alabama  from  the  Union  to  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection.  A motion  was  made  to  table  the  resolution  and  it  car- 
ried by  a vote  of  53  to  46. 

A motion  was  made  to  go  into  open  session  by  Baker  of 
Russell  County.  Dowdell  submitted  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  state  flag  would  be  raised  from  the  Capitol  during  open  sessions. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Realizing  the  strength  and  determination  of  the  majority  of 
the  Convention,  the  Coopera tiouiCt.g  gmig-hf  to  offset  secession  by 
submitting  early  resolutions  protesting  the  hostile  activities  of 
Northern  states,  and  announcing  that  they  would  not  tolerate  Lin- 
coln’s Administration.  These  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Bul- 
ger and,  on  his  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 
The  resolutions  condemned  separate  secession,  invited  slaveholding 
of  considering  their  grievances  and  to  discuss  means  of  obtaining 
states  to  meet  the  State  of  Alabama  in  a convention  for  the  purpose 
future  security.  It  also  provided  that  President  Brooks  be  author- 
ized to  send  a copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  several  Southern  states,  with  a request  that  they  be 
considered  in  order  to  establish  some  means  of  securing  rights  in 
the  Union  or  independence  out  of  it.  These  resolutions  were 
never  reported  on  by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  but  portions  of 
them  were  incorporated  in  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

Benjamin  H.  Baker  submitted  resolutions  which  requested  the 
Governor  to  furnish  the  Convention  with  information  relative  to 
the  character  or  description  of  arms,  the  disposition  of  the  $200,000 
appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  to  purchase  such  items,  amount 
of  money  expended  for  arms,  and  the  quantity  of  arms  on  hand. 
An  amendment  was  offered  by  Jemison  which  was  designed  to 
obtain  the  number  of  military  companies  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
when  entered  service,  number  of  each  company,  and  the  branch  of 
service  of  every  company.  Another  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Yancey,  asking  the  Governor  for  the  amount  and  character  ot 
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ordinance  owned  by  the  state,  a list  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores  of  all  types  in  possession  of  the  state,  and  a description  of 
the  property  seized  at  the  forts  and  arsenal.  Coleman  introduced 
an  amendment  stipulating  that  such  facts  would  be  given  only  in 
secret  meeting.  All  amendments  were  accepted  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed. 

Mr.  Coleman  offered  a resolution  pledging  ‘‘the  power  of  this 
State  to  aid  in  resisting  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  coerce  any  of  the  seceding  states/’  A motion 
was  made  by  Davis  of  Madison  County  to  refer  the  resolution  to 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  but  there  was  serious  opposition  to 
this  step.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Convention  was  denied  by 
Nicholas  Davis.  He  stated  that  the  Convention  might  vote  one 
way  and  the  people  another ; in  fact  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  majority  in  the  Convention  represented  a minority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama. 

Acrimonious  debates  on  the  resolution  continued  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  but  no  action  was  taken  before  adjournment  that 
afternoon.  As  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  reported  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  resolution  was  not  taken  up  again  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.8  It  is  well  however  to 
reproduce  the  speeches  of  two  Secessionists  and  one  Cooperation- 
ist  to  show  the  contrasting  sentiment  of  the  Convention. 

Speaking  against  the  passage  of  the  resolution  Mr.  Jemison 
made  the  following  observations  :9 

I see  no  necessity  for  immediate  action  upon  the  resolution.  We 
have  no  reliable  information  on  which  to  act.  (Hon.  Mr.  Dowdell 
read  a dispatch,  saying  hostilities  had  commenced,  etc.)  Yes,  we 
have  various  telegrams,  the  authenticity  and  reliability  of  which  seem 
to  be  confided  in,  and  are  fully  satisfactory  to  gentlemen  of  the  ma- 
jority. But  as  for  myself,  being  no  wire-worker,  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  working  of  wires  in  these  days  of  telegraphic  informa- 
tion, I am  disposed  to  question  the  authenticity  of  much  of  what  we 
hear.  The  aims  are  made  to  tell  whatever  is  most  appropriate  for 
effect.  They  keep  the  public  mind  in  a continued  state  of  excitement; 


8See  below  page  40. 
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and,  for  whatever  matter  under  consideration  here,  we  have  a u-K- 
,gram  suited  to  the  occasion.  Whatever  is  wanting  in  argument  is 
supplied  by  telegraph.  If  we  will  not  be  reasoned  into  a measure,  we 
must  be  frightened  into  it.  We  are  kept  by  these  ready  and  con- 
tinued rumors  in  a state  of  excitement  and  alarm,  that  in  a good 
degree  prevents  considerate  and  wise  counsels.  I was  brought  up, 
Mr.  President,  on  the  Indian  frontiers  where  we  were  subject  to 
frequent  inroads  and  attacks  from  hostile  parties.  By  common  con- 
sent and  general  understanding,  my  father’s  house  was  the  place  of 
rendezvous  in  cases  of  alarm.  We  had  no  telegraphs  in  those  days, 
yet  we  were  not  without  news-mongers,  who  delighted  in  getting 
up  a sensation.  Hence  we  had  very  many  alarms.  I am  reminded, 
by  the  excitements,  frequently  caused  amongst  us  by  telegrams,  of 
a scene  that  occurred  during  these  border  alarms,  when  I was  quite 
a boy.  At  a dead  hour  of  a beautiful  moonlight  night,  the  slumbers 
of  the  family  were  broken  by  a general  ingathering  of  the  neighbors. 
They  came  in  all  manner  of  style,  some  dressed,  some  half-dressed, 
and  some  scarcely  dressed  at  all.  Everything  was  excitement  and 
confusion.  This  person  was  killed — that  family  massacred;  not  one 
left  to  tell  the  details  of  the  horrid  and  heart  rending  tragedy.  At 
length,  two  of  the  party,  somewhat  incredulous,  determined  to  visit 
the  scenes  of  reported  slaughter.  The  first  place  visited  was  where  a 
negro  woman  was  reported  as  killed,  who  was  found  so  dead  asleep 
that,  she  was  not  aware  she  had  been  left  alone  on  the  place.  The 
next,  was  where  the  husband  had  abandoned  an  invalid  and  bed- 
ridden wife,  whom  he  reported  as  killed.  They  found  her  also,  but 
suffering  all  the  anticipated  horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife.  The  next  and  last  place  visited  was  where  the  whole  family 
was  reported  as  butchered;  there  all  was  quiet  and  safe,  the  family 
had  heard  nothing  of  their  danger,  and  were  rejoiced  they  had  escaped 
the  indiscriminate  massacre  allotted  to  them  by  Madam  Rumor. 
(Here  the  gentleman  from  Chambers  remarked,  that  the  dispatch 
he  had  read  stated,  the  firing  of  guns  had  been  heard.)  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  so  was  firing  of  guns  heard  in  the  case  I have  related. 
With  others  of  my  father’s  hands,  I had  that  day  been  engaged  in 
firing  dead  hickory  trees,  in  a second  year’s  new  ground,  to  burn 
them  down  and  burn  them  out  of  the  way.  When  the  alarm  was 
started  these  trees  had  just  got  into  a fair  way  of  falling!  The 
excited  and  alarmed  people  supposed  they  heard  the  firing  by 
platoons. 

I would  not  be  understood  to  say  there  is  no  danger  of  hostili- 
ties between  State  and  Federal  troops;  but  I do  intend  to  say,  I 
believe  that  the  prospect  of  immediate  collision  is  magnified^  that 
the  aid  of  the  wires  has  been  evoked  to  operate  on  our  prejudices 
and  our  fears.  I am  therefore  in  favor  of  the  reference.  I am  not 
disposed  to  be  hurried — see  no  reason  for  hasty  action.  A reference 
is  more  likely  to  result  in  harmonious  as  well  as  prudent  action. 
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The  following  stirring  but  critical  address  was  delivered  by 
Yancey  in  favor  of  the  resolution:10 

The  gentleman  from  Tuscaloosa  has  sneeringly  said,  that  it 
will  be  but  poor  consolation  to  South  Carolina,  when  we  tender  the 
promise  to  aid  her  against  coercion  by  the  General  Government,  by  a 
meagre  majority  of  one.  I think,  sir,  I understand  the  allusion.  It 
is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
there  is  disapprobation  towards  our  action;  and,  I venture  to  tell  the 
gentlemen  from  Tuscaloosa,  that  when  that  Ordinance  shall  be 
passed,  even  if  it  be  by  the  meagre  majority  of  one,  it  will  represent 
the  fullness,  and  the  power,  and  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  people 
of  Alabama.  When  it  shall  be  the  supreme  organic  law  of  the  people 
of  Alabama,  the  State  upon  that  question  will  know  no  majority  or 
minority  among  her  people,  but  will  expect  and  demand,  and  secure 
unlimited  and  unquestioned  obedience  to  that  Ordinance.  If  gen- 
tlemen imagine,  or  indulge  the  hope,  that  there  will  be  opposition 
to  that  expressed  will  of  the  people,  I tell  them  it  will  not  be  from 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  but  from  the  enemies  of  the 
people  of  Alabama.  ^The  State  is  a unit  in  its  sovereignty;  the  people 
of  the  State  constitutes  a unit  in  allegiance  to  its  high  decrees^  If 
there  shall  be  found  any  who  shall  dare  oppose  it,  they  will  not  be 
of  the  people  ; they  will  not  be  of  a minority  or  majority  of  the  people, 
as  some  choose  to  call  them.  They  must  throw  off  the  character 
of  citizenship  in  this  State,  and  assume  a new  character  in  accordance 
with  their  new  position.  It  is  useless,  Mr.  President,  to  disguise 
the  true  character  of  things  with  soft  words.  Men,  who  shall,  after 
the  passage  of  this  Ordinance,  dissolving  the  union  of  Alabama  with 
the  oJher  States  of  this  Confederacy,  dare  array  themselves  against 
the  State,  will  then  become  the  enemies  of  the  State.  There  is  a law 
of  Treason,  defining  treason  against  the  State;  and,  those  who  shall 
dare  oppose  the  action  of  Alabama,  when  she  assumes  her  inde- 
pendence of  the  Union,  will  become  traitors — rebels  against  its  au- 
thority, and  will  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Sir,  in  such  an  event,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Revolution  of  1776  will  have  to  be  revived.  The 
friends  of  the  country  were  then  called  Whigs,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  colonies  were  called  Tories.  And  I have  no  doubt  that,  however 
they  may  be  aided  by  abolition  forces,  the  God  of  Battles  and  Liberty 
will  give  us  the  victory  over  the  unnatural  alliance,  as  was  done, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  Revolution. 

In  this  great  contest  there  are  but  two  sides — a Northern  and  a 
Southern;  and  when  our  Ordinance  of  Secession  shall  be  passed,  the 
citizens  of  the  State  will  ally  themselves  with  the  South.  The  mis- 
guided, deluded,  wicked  men  in  our  midst,  if  any  such  there  be,  who 
shall  oppose  it,  will  be  in  alignment  with  the  abolition  power  of  the 
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Federal  Government,  and  as  our  safety  demands,  must  be  looked 
upon  and  dealt  with  as  public  enemies. 

Watts  rose  to  apologize  for  the  language  used  by  his  colleague 
and  spoke  with  a seeming  desire  to  mollify  the  feelings  of  the 
minority.  Among  other  things  Watts  said:11 

I regret  exceedingly  the  tone  of  speech  just  made  by  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Yancey).  This  is  no  time  for  the  exhibition  of  feeling 
or  for  the  utterance  of  denunciations.  The  minority  have  simply 
ask_d  a parliamentary  courtesy,  which  ought  not  to  be  denied;  es- 
pecially. as  there  is  no  emergency  calling  for  immediate  action  on 
the  resolution.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  resolution  should 
be  passed  unanimously;  and  I earnestly  hope  that  the  motion  to 
refer  it  may  prevail;  and,  I believe,  that  on  to-morrow,  it  can, 
and  will  be  passed  by  a majority  of  One  Hundred — all  the  votes  of 
the  Convention. 

In  conclusion  Jemison  made  this  second  speech  in  defense  of 
himself,  his  colleague,  the  minority  and  other  people  of  Alabama  :12 


I had  not  intended  to  say 
more  upon  the  resolution  under 
consideration;  but  I cannot  per- 
mit to  pass  in  silence,  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unprovoked  re- 
marks of  the  Gentleman  from 
Montgomery,  (Mr.  Yancey).  I 
say  unprovoked,  for  they  were 
wholly  uncalled  for  by  any 
thing  that  fell  from  either  my 
colleague  or  myself.  The  Gen- 
tleman charges  me  with  having 
spoken  of  his  native  State, 


South  . Carolina,  with  levity — j 


slightingly.  I have  done  no 
such  thing.  I have  never  spo- 


ken of  that  gallant  State  slight-  — 


Robert  Jemison,  Jr. 


ingly.  I have  differed  with  her 
leading  politicians,  but  I have 
not  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
them,  or  their  State.  I can 
differ  with  men  upon  measures 
of  policy,  and  yet  believe  them 
honest  and  patriotic.  But,  sir, 


nIbid.  p.  70. 
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nothing  was  said  by  me  as  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  her  poli- 
ticians, or  her  policy.  I spoke  only  of  the  dispatches,  or  telegrams, 
that  have  been  poured  in  upon  us  in  such  profusion,  upon  every 
subject  and  every  occasion.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  from 
the  gentleman’s  native  State;  some  from  other  States — they  came 
from  all  quarters.  They  came  so  thick  and  fast,  they  seemed  like 
snowflakes,  to  fall  from  the  clouds.  Of  these  telegrams,  but  without 
singling  out  those  from  any  particular  state  or  locality,  I did  speak 
with  levity  and  incredulity.  I spoke  as  I thought,  as  I felt,  and  as 
I believe,  but  without  disrespect  to  any  State,  individual  or  class. 


The  gentleman  from  Montgomery  has  made  the  remarks  of 
myself  and  colleague,  the  text  or  rather  the  pretext  of  reading  for 
the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  the  minority  of  this  Convention,  a long, 
and  very  racy  and  pointed  commentary  upon  the  law  of  Treason. 
He  tells  us  the  political  nomenclature  of  “76”  will  be  revived ; that 
parties  will  be  known  and  distinguished  as  of  yore,  by  the  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory;  that  in  times  past  the  friends  of  the  country  were 
known  as  Whigs,  and  its  enemies  as  Tories.  He  tells  us  further, 
that  there  is  such  an  offence  as  Treason,  and  reminds  us  that  though 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  may  pass  by  a majority  of  a single  vote, 
that  those  who  shall  not  submit  to  it  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
treason,  and  must,  and  will  be  punished  as  traitors. 


For  whom  and  by  what  authority  does  the  gentleman  speak? 
He  speaks  in  the  plural.  In  all  frankness,  said  he,  “We  speak  thus, 
we  tell  our  opponents,”  etc.  Are  we  to  understand  him  as  speaking 
for  himself  alone,  or  does  he  speak  as  the  organ  of  the  majority 
party  in  this  Convention,  of  whom  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader? 
I cannot  believe  that  he  has  spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  majority, 
or  any  member  of  it  but  himself.  I cannot  think  such  sentiments 
are  entertained  by  any  other  member  of  this  Convention.  I had 
not  expected  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  any  quarter.  They  are 
unmerited — they  are  uncalled  for  and  unprovoked  by  anything  that 
has  been  uttered  by  my  colleague  or  myself,  or  by  any  other  member 
of  the  minority;  they  are  unjust;  they  are  unbecoming  any  gentleman 
on  this  floor — (Hon.  Mr.  Yancey  rose,  and  the  President  called  Mr. 
J.  to  order,  whereupon  he  took  his  seat.  There  was  much  confusion 
at  this  moment  and  Mr.  Yancey,  also  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President.)  After  order  was  restored,  Mr.  J.  proceeded.  “Mr. 
President,  when  I took  upon  myself  the  duties  of  a delegate  to  this 
Convention,  it  was  with  a full  knowledge  and  proper  appreciation 
of  all  its  difficulties  and  responsibilities  . I took  my  seat  here  with 
a fixed  and  firm  resolution,  not  only  to  preserve  the  courtesies  of 
debate,  but  to  cultivate  friendly  intercourse  and  relations  with  each 
and  every  one,  but  to  encourage  calm  and  friendly  discussion;  to  keep 
down  every  crimination  or  recrimination  by  pouring  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  My  most  earnest  desire  has  been  to  see  good  feeling 
and  harmony  preside  over  our  deliberations;  that  whenever  we 
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should  take  final  action,  that  all  should  cordially  and  cheerfully 
unite  in  support  of  that  action.  This  has  been  my  most  ardent 
desire — this  my  most  settled  determination.  From  this  determination 
and  from  this  purpose,  I cannot  be  driven  by  any  ill-timed  or  un- 
merited remarks,  come  from  what  source  they  may.  But,  sir,  when 
the  great  leader  of  the  majority  shall  call  the  minority  party  tories, 
shall  denounce  us  as  traitors  and  pronounce  against  us  a traitor’s 
doom,  were  I to  pass  it  in  silence,  the  world  would  properly  con- 
sider me  worthy  of  the  denunciation  and  the  doom, — (Here  Mr. 
Yancey  rose  to  explain.  He  said  his  remarks  were  not  applicable  to, 
or  intended  for,  the  minority  of  this  Convention;  they  were  intended 
for  those  in  certain  portions  of  the  State,  where  it  was  said  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  if  passed,  would  be  resisted.) 

Mr.  Jemison  continued,  I am  glad,  Mr.  President,  to  hear  the 
gentleman  disclaim  any  imputation  of  disloyalty  to  the  minority  in 
this  Convention.  But  has  he  bettered  it  by  transferring  it  to  the 
great  popular  masses  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  where  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  the  Ordinance  of  Secession;  and  where  it  is 
said  it  will  be  resisted?  Will  the  gentleman  go  into  those  sections 
of  the  State  and  hang  all  who  are  opposed  to  Secession?  Will  he 
hang  them  by  families,  by  neighborhoods,  by  towns,  by  counties, 
by  Congressional  Districts?  Who,  sir^  will  give  the  bloody  order? 
Who  will  be  your  executioner?  Is  this  the  spirit  of  Southren 
chivalry?  Are  these  the  sentiments  of  the  boasted  champions  of 
Southern  Rights?  Are  these  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  a Southern 
Republic?  Ah!  is  this  the  bloody  charity  of  a party  who  seeks  to 
deliver  our  own  beloved  sunny  South  from  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
fanatical  and  puritanical  abolition  majority?  What  a commentary 
on  the  charity  of  party  Majorities!  The  history  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  furnishes  not  a parallel  to  the  bloody  picture  shadowed  forth 
in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I envy  him  not  its  contemplation. 

For  the  interest  of  our  common  country,  I would  drop  the  curtain 
over  the  scene;  and  palsied  be  the  hand  that  ever  attempts  to  lift  it. 

After  the  explanation  and  disclaimer  of  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Yancey,)  it  is  due  to  him,  and  to  myself,  that  I should  say — which 
I do  with  great  pleasure — that  the  particular  remark  of  mine  to 
which  he  excepts,  was  intended  to  illustrate  my  notions  of  parlia- 
mentary decorum,  and  not  to  apply  to  him  individually. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  Convention  by  prayer,  the 
fourth  day  was  begun  with  the  reading  of  several  telegrams  which 
aroused  the  emotions  of  every  delegate.  The  most  important 
telegram  is  given  below  because  of  its  contents  :13 
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I am  instructed  by  the  Mississippi  State  Convention  to  inform 
you  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  by  a vote  of  her  Convention  ap- 
proaching unanimity,  has  seceded  unconditionally  from  the  Union, 
and  desires  on  the  basis  of  the  old  constitution,  a new  Union  with 
the  seceding  States. 

William  S.  Barry 
President  of  the  Convention 

A majority  report  and  a proposed  “Ordinance  to  dissolve  the 
Union  between  the  State  of  Alabama  and  other  States”  were  sub- 
mitted by  Yancey  for  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  This  report 
simply  provided  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  state  from 
the  Union,  and  referred  to  the  steps  as  being-  necessary  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  also  offered  a report  with  the 
hopes  of  effecting  some  kind  of  compromise.  Among  other  things 
this  report  stated  that  the  minority  could  not  see  separate  seces- 
sion as  the  best  mode  of  guarding  the  honor  and  securing  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  that  no  such  action  should  be  considered 
before  attempts  could  be  made  to  procure  point  action  of  all  in- 
terested states.  In  addition,  the  report  suggested  a convention 
to  meet  in  Nashville  on  February  22,  to  consider  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  repeal  of  the  state  laws 
nullifying  it ; more  stringent  and  explicit  provision  for  the  sur- 
render of  criminals  escaping  to  other  states ; oppose  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  places  where 
Congress  has  jurisdiction;  seek  assurance  that  interference  with 
interstate  slave  trade  shall  cease;  safeguard  slavery  in  territories 
and  give  them  the  right  to  decide  on  whether  to  be  slave  or  free 
when  admitted  into  the  Union;  procure  right  of  slaveholders  to 
travel  through  free  states  with  their  slaves ; and  that  the  foregoing 
principles  should  become  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  minority  report  was  submitted  by  Clemens, 
Lewis,  Winston,  Kimball,  Watkins  and  Jemison. 


Clarke  of  Lawrence  County  stated  that  separate  secession 
would  revolutionize  the  government  but  it  would  not  solve  the 
slavery  problem,  change  the  sentiments  of  abolitionists,  hush  the 
pulpits,  calm  the  Northern  mind  nor  purify  the  Black  Republicans. 
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He  asked  if  secession  would  repeal  the  personal  liberty  laws,  re- 
turn a single  fugitive  slave,  prevent  abolition  in  federal  districts 
and  territories  or  allow  interstate  slave  trade  to  proceed  unmo- 
lested. Border  states  would  sell  their  slaves  south  and  become 
free  states,  and  separate  secession  would  be  the  decree  of  universal 
emancipation.  He  opposed  secession  also  because  Alabama  would 
relinquish  her  rights  in  the  Union,  thereby  giving  the  Black  Re- 
publicans complete  control  of  the  government.  The  belief  was 
expressed  that  the  only  peaceful  secession  would  come  through  a 
United  South,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  unite  the  Southern 
states  after  separate  secession.  A United  South,  said  Mr.  Clarke 
would  possess  all  the  requirements  of  a great  nation,  namely,  terri- 
tory, resources,  wealth,  population  and  community  interest ; sep- 
arate secession  would  result  in  the  disaster  of  civil  war. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Convention  on  the  fifth  day  a telegram 
was  read  from  Tallahassee  announcing  that  Florida  had  seceded 
unconditionally  by  a vote  of  62  to  7. 

Continuing  the  discussion  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
Dargan  spoke  in  defense  of  its  immediate  passage.  Dargan  stated 
that  he  had  been  convinced  for  several  years  that  Southern  states 
would  have  to  separate  from  Northern  states  or  abolish  slavery; 
that  day  has  come  and  Alabama  must  secede  and  assume  the  po- 
sition of  an  independent  sovereign  state.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
monetary  loss  involved  in  abandoning  slavery,  but  he  expressed 
concern  over  the  problem  of  freeing  4.000,000  slaves  without  hopes 
of  removing  them  from  the  South.  The  only  alternative,  insisted 
Dargan,  was  to  vote  for  secession. 

Opposed  to  secession  Posey  insisted  that  his  constituents 
would  submit  to  it  much  more  willingly  if  referred  to  the  people 
for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  first  impulse  of  some  of  the 
Cooperationists,  Mr.  Posey  continued,  was  to  “bolt  the  conven- 
tion” when  the  majority  refused  to  allow  resolutions  to  pass  lead- 
ing to  the  submission  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  people. 
Not  being  responsible  for  this  act,  he  said  they  abandoned  this 
idea  in  order  to  remain  in  the  Convention  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  emergencies  of  the  future. 
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Speaking  against  immediate  and  separate  secession  Jones  of 
Lauderdale  County  declared  that  it  was  a great  mistake  to  refer 
to  his  constituents  as  submissionists.  They  had  differed  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  secession  but  they  had  gone  on  record  from 
time  to  time  against  submitting  to  the  rule  of  Black  Republicanism. 
Jones  declared  that  immediate  secession  was  unwise,  impolitic  and 
discourteous  to  the  border  states. 

In  opposing  the  proposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County  registered  his  objection 
to  secession  but  announced  that  he  would  support  any  action  taken 
by  the  Convention.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  would  recognize  any- 
thing sanctioned  by  the  Convention  as  the  “supreme  law  of  the 
land,”  and  that  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  would  be 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  He  read  the  following  from 
the  platform  he  was  elected  on  :14 

That  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  first,  to  use  all  honorable  exer- 
tions to  secure  our  rights  in  the  Union  .and  if  we  should  fail  in  this, 
we  will  maintain  our  rights  out  of  the  Union — for,  as  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama, we  owe  our  allegiance  first  to  the  State;  and  we  will  support 
her  in  whatever  course  she  may  adopt. 

Quoting  General  Scott  as  saying  that  unanimity  of  Southern 
states  would  make  attempts  at  coercion  impolitic  and  improper, 
Kimball  pled  for  secession  to  be  postponed  until  a solid  or  United 
South  could  be  realized.  He  suggested  that  a convention  of 
Southern  states  be  called  in  order  to  cooperate  more  closely  and 
to  justify  themselves  to  the  world.  He  said  that  the  sovereignty 
was  in  the  people  and  that  they  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  secession.  Finally,  Kimball  claimed 
that  his  constituents  were  opposed  to  secession,  but  he  insisted 
that  they  objected  to  the  rule  of  Black  Republicans  even  more. 

Resistance  to  the  Black  Republican  Party  was  favored  by 
Beard  but  he  thought  the  best,  safest  and  wisest  course  would  be 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  slave  states.  He  said  that 
his  constituents,  who  favored  cooperation,  would  probably  abide 
by  the  action  of  the  Convention. 


^Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  98. 
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Although  his  constituents  were  opposed  to  immediate  seces- 
sion, Winston  expressed  the  belief  that  they  would  acquiesce  to 
the  will  of  the  Convention.  Winston  stated  that  he  had  written 
his  son,  a cadet  at  West  Point,  to  resign  and  come  home.  He 
also  suggested  a convention  of  slave  states  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  difficulties. 


Believing  that  it  was  impolitic  and  unwise  Bulger  announced 
that  he  had  opposed  every  step  leading  to  immediate  separate 
secession,  and  that  he  strongly  objected  to  this  proposition  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
Bulger  asked  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  be  held  in  obeyance 
until  every  effort  could  be  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
Southern  states.  To  this  end  he  proposed  a convention  of  Southern 
states  to  consider  grievances  and  determine  the  mode  of  relief  for 
the  present  and  security  for  the  future.  If  the  demands  of  such  a 
convention  were  not  complied  with,  said  Mr.  Bulger,  he  would 
recommend  the  necessary  action  to  procure  them.  In  conclusion, 
Bulger  pledged  his  allegiance  to  the  state  and  volunteered  his 
services  if  coercion  was  attempted. 


Clemens  asked  for  the  privilege  of  making 
some  remarks  when  his  name  was  called  during 
the  balloting  on  the  question  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession.  This  right  was  granted  and  when 
his  name  was  called,  Clemens  stated  that  he  was 
voting  for  secession  although  he  would  have 
done  otherwise  if  his  vote  could  possibly  in- 
fluence the  final  outcome.  He  also  observed 
that  in  voting  for  secession,  he  did  it  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  treason  was  being  committed 
and,  if  the  experiment  failed,  he  would  suffer 
the  pains  and  penalties  pronounced  on  the  high- 
Acting  upon  the  conviction  of  a life  time,” 
I walked  with  vou  into 


Jeremiah 
Clemens 

est  political  offenders. 

Clemens  said,  calmly  and  deliberately 
revolution.” 


The  concluding  speech  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
made  by  Yancey.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fraternal  spirit  of  the 
Convention ; that  the  majority  had  yielded  all  the  time  the  minority 
desired  to  deliberate  the  question  and  everyone  was  given  a chance 
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to  record  his  sentiments ; that  the  irritation  and  suspicion  had  to 
a great  degree  subsided;  and  that  the  vote  had  not  been  pressed 
until  all  delegates  were  ready.  Although  favoring  a simple  ordi 
nance  the  majority  had  accepted  an  amendment  of  the  minority  for 
the  sake  of  harmony  and  fraternal  feelings,  in  order  to  find  com- 
mon grounds  upon  which  all  might  meet.  Yancey  stated  that  this 
was  a great  popular  movement  based  upon  the  widespread  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  federal  Government  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a hostile  group.  The  movement  was  driven  by  an  ir- 
resistible tide  which  the  minority  could  not  suppress  and  the  ma- 
jority had  not  added  one  particle  to  its  momentum ; Northern 
hands  held  the  rod  that  smote  the  rock  from  which  this  flood  came. 
He  continued  by  saying  that  the  movement  was  not  hostile  to 
liberty  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  was  a dismissal  of  un- 
faithful agents ; the  Ordinance  of  Secession  is  a declaration  of  this 
fact  and  a proposal  to  form  a new  government  similar  to  the  old 
one.  It  was  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  sign  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  but  urged  such  action  as  a means  of  giving 
notice  to  the  enemies  that  the  people  of  the  state  were  united. 
Continuing  his  discussion  Yancey  said  that  the  submission  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection 
would  be  the  wrong  policy;  that  this  is  a representative  instead 
of  a pure  democracy  and  the  Convention  is  therefore  clothed  with 
authority  to  act  for  the  people ; and  that  the  people  will  be  acting 
through  duly  elected  representatives  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
'The  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  speaker  that  the  submission  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  people  would  be  a new  doctrine 
in  American  political  theory.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Yancey  said  that 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  "will  give  dignity,  strength,  unity  to 
the  state  in  which  we  live,  and  by  which  each  of  its  citizens  should 
be  prepared  to  die,  if  its  exigencies  demand  it.” 

There  were  a number  of  other  speeches  made  on  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  but  those  reviewed  above  will  suffice  to  show  the 
animated  spirit  manifested  during  these  deliberations.  The  Seces- 
sionists were  united  in  their  determination  to  pass  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession;  consequently  they  allowed  the  Cooperationists  most 
of  the  time  during  the  two  days  that  the  question  was  < c >atc 
Upon  realizing  that  the  Ordinance  would  pass  in  spite  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  minority  several  of  that  group  announced  that 
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they  would  vote  against  the  measure  but  pledged  their  cooperation 
to  any  undertaking  of  the  state. 

On  January  11,  1861  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed 
by  a vote  of  61  to  39.  Those  voting  for  the  Ordinance  were  Bailey, 
Baker  of  Barbour  County,  Baker  of  Russell  County,  Barcla)% 
Barnes,  Beck,  Blue,  Bolling,  Bragg,  Brooks,  C’atterlin,  Clarke  of 
Marengo  County,  Clemens,  Cochran,  Coleman,  CrawTord,  Creech, 
Crook,  Crumpler,  Curtis,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Davis  of  Covington 
County,  Davis  of  Pickens  County,  Dowdell,  Foster,  Gibbons,  Gil- 
christ, Hawkins,  Henderson  of  Macon  County,  Henderson  of  Pike 
County,  Herndon,  Howard,  Humphries,  Jewett,  Johnson,  Ket- 
chum,  Leonard,  Love,  McClannahan,  McPherson,  McKinne,  Mor- 
gan, Owens,  Phillips,  Ralls,  Rives,  Ryan,  Shortridge,  Silver,  Slaugh- 
ter, Smith  of  Henry  County,  Starke,  Stone,  Taylor,  Watts,  Webb, 
Whatley,  Williamson,  Yancey  and  Yelverton;  delegates  register- 
ing their  votes  in  the  negative  were  Allen,  Beard,  Brasher,  Bulger, 
Clarke  of  Lawrence  County,  Coffey,  Coman,  Davis  of  Madison 
County,  Earnest,  Edwards,  Ford,  Forrester,  Franklin,  Gay,  Green, 
Guttery,  Hood,  Inzer,  Jemison,  Jones  of  Fayette  County,  Jones 
of  Lauderdale  County,  Kimball,  Lewis,  McClellan,  Posey,  Potter, 
Russell,  Sanford,  Sheets,  Sheffield,  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County, 
Stedham,  Steele,  Timberlake,  Watkins,  Whitlock,  Wilson,  Win- 
ston and  Wood.  Seven  of  the  delegates  who  were  elected  as  Co- 
operationists  voted  with  the  majority  on  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion, namely,  Barclay,  Clemens,  Crumpler,  Johnson,  Leonard, 
Slaughter  and  Taylor. 

The  Ordinance  of  Secession,  as  amended,  was  passed  in  the 
following  form  T 


The  Ordinance  of  Secession 

Whereas,  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  a sectional  party  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic 
institutions  and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  preceded  by  many  and  dangerous  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  many  of  the  States  and  people 


15Taken  from  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
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of  the  Northern  section,  is  a political  wrong  of  so  insulting  and 
menacing  a character  as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  measures  for  their  future  peace 
and  security  therefore— Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  in  Convention  assembled,  That  the  State  of 
Alabama  now  withdraws,  and  is  hereby  withdrawn,  from  the  Union 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America,’  and  henceforth  ceases  to 
be  one  of  said  United  States,  and  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a 
Sovereign  and  Independent  State. 

Be  it  further  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  Convention  assembled,  That  all  the  powers  over  the 
Territory  of  said  State,  and  over  the  people  thereof,  heretofore  dele- 
gated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  said  Government,  and  are  hereby 
resumed  and  vested  in  the  People  of  the  State  of  Alabama. — And  as 
it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  meet  the 
Slaveholding  States  of  the  South,  who  may  approve  such  purpose,  in 
order  to  frame  a provisional  as  well  as  permanent  Government, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  people  of  Alabama  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, That  the  people  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, be  and  are  hereby  invited  to  meet  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  by  their  Delegates,  in  Convention,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
February,  A.  D.,  1861,  at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  each  other  as  to  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  securing  concerted  and  harmonious  action  in 
whatever  measures  may  be  deemed  most  desirable  for  our  common 
peace  and  security. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention 
be,  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  transmit  forthwith,  a copy  of  the 
foregoing  Preamble,  Ordinance,  and  Resolutions  to  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  named  in  said  Resolutions. — Done  by  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  Convention  assembled,  at  Montgomery, 
on  this,  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1861. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  a resolution  by  \ elverton  and  its 
subsequent  passage,  the  doors  of  the  Convention  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  large  number  of  people  who  had  been 
waiting  all  day  rushed  into  the  hall  and  a flag  of  the  Republic  of 
Alabama  was  immediately  unfurled.  Men  and  women  alike  gave 
way  to  their  emotions  by  climbing  upon  desks,  tables  and  chairs  to 
see  and  be  seen;  hear  and  be  heard.  Yancey  was  asked  b>  the 
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ladies  to  present  the  flag  to  the  Convention  which  he  did  with  a 
very  emotional  speech.16 

Following  Yancey’s  presentation  speech  Dargan  introduced 
resolutions  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  the  flag.  These  reso- 
lutions authorized  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  express  the 
bodys  appreciation  for  the  flag  and  stipulated  that  it  be  raised 
over  the  Capitol  to  indicate  an  open  session  of  the  Convention. 
Before  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County 
got  the  floor  and  delivered  a stirring,  patriotic  and  emotional 
speech.  The  Dargan  resolutions  were  adopted  after  Smith  con- 
cluded his  comments  and  President  Brooks  deputized  Baker  of 
Barbour  County  to  officially  express  the  Convention’s  gratifica- 
tion for  the  flag.17 

As  soon  as  the  flag  was  raised  over  the  Capitol  the  guns  began 
to  fire  a salute.  Miss  Raoul  of  Mount  Meigs  applied  the  first 
match;  A.  J.  Walker  Chief  Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court, 
the  second.  Soon  after  the  first  shot  of  the  cannon,  church  bells 
in  Montgomery  began  to  ring  and  shouts  were  heard  along  the 
principal  streets.18 

Amid  such  excitement  the  Convention  adjourned  for  this 
eventful  day  of  January  11,  1861.  At  night  the  Capitol,  Linn’s 
Mail,  Post  and  Advertiser  offices,  the  theatre,  telegraph  offices 
and  a number  of  residences  were  illuminated  as  befitted  the  oc- 
casion. The  clerks  of  the  Exchange  Hotel — A.  P.  Watts  and 
Sidney  Lanier — were  kept  busy  waiting  on  the  large  number  of 
people  who  visited  this  “headquarters  for  politicians.”  There  were 
also  fine  displays  of  fireworks  and  a number  of  stirring  and  pa- 
triotic speeches  made  by  distinguished  gentlemen. 

In  commenting  on  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  during 
the  hours  which  followed,  William  R.  Smith  wrote:19 

The  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  at  intervals  during  the  remainder 
of  this  eventful  day.  The  new  flag  of  Alabama  displayed  its  v'rgin 


16Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  120. 

17Ibid. 

18Montgomery  Acvert'ser,  January  12,  1861. 
19Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  122. 
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features  from  the  windows  and  towers  of  the  surrounding  lnm-t--; 
and  the  finest  orators  of  the  State,  in  harangues  of  congratulations, 
commanded  until  a late  hour  in  the  night  the  attention  of  shouting 
multitudes.  Every  species  of  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Political  partio. 
which  had  so  lately  been  standing  in  sullen  antagonism,  seemed  for 
the  time  to  have  forgotten  their  differences  of  opinion;  and  one  uni- 
versal glow  of  fervent  patriotism  kindled  the  enraptured  communit\ 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  follow- 
ing committees  was  made  by  President  Brooks  on  January  12 : 

Committee  on  Constitution 

Cochran,  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County.  Webb,  Beck.  What- 
iey,  Barnes,  Davis  of  Madison  County,  Curtis  and  Crawford. 


Committee  on  Military  Affairs 

Clemens,  Bailey,  Baker  of  Barbour  County,  Humphries,  Pot- 
ter, Coffey  and  Bulger. 


Committee  on  Finance  and  Commerce 

Jemison.  Phillips,  Winston,  Rives,  Silver.  Herndon  and  Ket 
chum. 

Committee  on  Imposts  and  Duties 

Bragg,  Clarke  of  Marengo  County,  Blue,  Coman.  \\  atkins 
Ralls  and  Green. 


Committee  on  Postal  Arrangements 

Morgan,  Stone,  Crook.  Beard.  Inzer,  Lewis,  Love  and  Johnson. 

Committee  on  Public  Expenditures 

Dowdell,  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County,  Clarke  of  Lawrence 
County,  Henderson  of  Macon  County,  Gay,  Howarc . >o  i 
Jones  of  Fayette  County,  Timberlake,  Posey.  > lamson.  ■ . 
and  Sheffield. 


^Manuscript  Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  13£f- 
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Committee  on  Printing 

Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County,  Whatley,  Ketchum,  Steele  and 
Daniel. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  our  Relations  with  Sister 

Slaveholding  States 

Dargan,  Coleman,  Gilchrist,  Shortridge,  Edwards,  Leonard 
and  Wilson. 


Committee  on  Enrollment 

Earnest,  Jewett,  Inzer,  Beard  and  Clarke  of  Lawrence  County. 

Committee  on  Credentials 

Jemison,  Dargan,  Stone,  Starke  and  Timberlake. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  Internal  Relations 

Watts,  Baker  of  Russell  County,  Gibbons,  Herndon,  Morgan, 
Clarke  of  Marengo  County  and  Coleman. 

Dargan  introduced  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
raise  $1,000,000  by  issuing  state  bonds  to  run  for  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  years.  In  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
raising  this  money  Dargan  stated  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
idle  money  in  South  Alabama  and  that  he  hoped  the  people  of 
Alabama  would  take  the  bonds  instead  of  relying  on  other  states. 
He  stated  that  the  bonds  would  be  good  if  Alabama  lived;  if  she 
died  the  property  would  be  pledged  for  the  bonds.  The  ordinance 
was  amended  and  passed  on  January  19. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  Convention  requesting 
the  Governor  to  furnish  it  with  any  information  he  might  have 
as  to  the  conditions  of  military  operations  near  Pensacola,  Gov- 
ernor Moore  sent  the  following  communication  i21 

I regret  that  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  the  Convention  that 
the  Federal  troops  have  deserted  the  Navy  Yard  and  Fort  Barancas, 
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and  now  occupy  Fort  Pickens,  with  about  eighty  men.  The  guns 
are  spiked  at  Barancas  and  the  Navy  Yard,  and  the  Public  Stores 
removed  to  Fort  Pickens.  This  fort  commands  Fort  Barancas  and 
the  Navy  Yard,  and  can  only  be  taken  by  an  effective  force,  and  by 
bold  and  skillful  movements. 

Fort  Pickens  was  garrisoned  on  Wednesday  night.  Col.  Lomax 
left  Montgomery  on  Wednesday  night,  at  7 o’clock,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men,  and  arrived  at  Pensacola  last  night  at  10. 
The  three  hundred  troops  ordered  from  Mobile  to  the  same  point, 
under  the  resolution  of  the  Convention,  were  telegraphed,  when  about 
to  sail  for  Pensacola,  by  Major  Chase,  in  command  at  Pensacola,  to 
remain  in  Mobile  until  the  receipt  of  further  orders. 


The  Governor  of  Mississippi  has  ordered  troops,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, to  Pensacola.  They  will  halt  at  Mobile,  I presume,  until  or- 
dered to  sail  for  Pensacola. 


This  is  all  the  information  I can  give  at  this  time.  I expect  a 
messenger  tonight  with  full  information. 

On  January  14  a telegram  was  read  from  Governor  M.  S.  Perry 
of  Florida  asking  if  500  stand  of  arms  could  be  sent  to  Colonel  Wil- 
liam H.  Chase.  Another  telegram  was  read  from  Thaddeus  San- 
ford, Collector  of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  inquiring  as  to  whether  an 
ordinance  for  collecting  duties,  clearance  of  vessels  and  disposing 
of  United  States  property  had  been  passed.  In  addition,  Sanford 
wired  that  he  had  resigned  but  held  treasure  for  the  state  awaiting 
instructions. 

Soon  after  reading  Sanford’s  telegram,  Bragg  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Imposts  and  Duties  offered  an  ordinance  in  relation  to 
the  Port  of  Mobile.  The  ordinance  provided  for  the  re-appointment 
of  Sanford  and  his  subordinates  at  the  same  salary  paid  to  them 
by  the  United  States,  and  empowered  him  to  retain  all  funds  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Convention.  Governor  Moore  was  also 
requested  to  commission  Sanford  and  allow  him  to  make  bond 
with  security  to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Alabama.  After  the  approval  of  the  ordinance  a resolu- 
tion was  adopted  instructing  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Imposts  and  Duties  to  notify  Sanford  of  its  passage.  Another 
ordinance  was  passed  on  January  23  adopting  the  U nited  States 
laws  on  customs.  It  instructed  the  Collector  to  assume  custody 
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for  the  State  of  Alabama  of  the  United  States  Custom  Houses, 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  Mobile  and  the  revenue 
cutter  LEWIS  CASS ; also  the  Lighthouses  at  Choctaw  Point  and 
Land  Island.  Gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  Spain,  Mexico  and  the  Republics  of  South  America  were 
made  legal  tender  for  payment  of  debts  and  duties  at  a value  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  United  States ; discriminating  tonnage 
on  foreign  vessels  and  goods  was  abolished.  Registration  of  any 
ship  as  an  American  vessel  was  authorized,  if  citizens  of  the  state 
or  other  slaveholding  states  owned  one-third  of  it  and  provided 
such  citizens  commanded  it.  Supplemental  ordinances  were  passed 
from  time  to  time  pertaining  to  custom  activities  at  subsequent 
dates.22 

An  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  be 
used  by  troops  was  passed  at  this  time.  The  ordinance  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a bonded  agent,  and  instructed  the  Governor 
to  borrow  or  otherwise  make  funds  available  to  use  in  obtaining 
the  needed  provisions. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dowdell  and  passed 
by  the  Convention  i23 

That  the  Commissioners  heretofore  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  this  State  to  the  several  Slaveholding  States,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  directed,  to  present  to  the  Convention  of  said  States  the 
preamble,  ordinance  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  in  Convention,  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1861, 
and  to  request  their  consideration  of,  and  concurrence  in  the  first 
resolution. 

Dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
day  Cochran,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution, 
submitted  an  ordinance  on  January  15  to  change  the  oath  of  office. 
This  ordinance  authorized  the  deletion  of  “Constitution  of  the 
United  States”  from  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  absolved  state  officials  from  their  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.24 


22Manuscript  Ordinances  of  the  Convention,  n.p. 
“Journal,  op.  cit.  p.  61. 

“Manuscript  Ordinances,  op.  cit.  n.p. 
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The  President  then  laid  Fowler’s  resignation  as  Secretary  be- 
fore the  Convention.  Fowler  reported  that  he  had  received  notifi- 
cation of  the  departure  of  his  military  unit— the  Warrior  Guards 
of  Tuscaloosa — to  Fort  Morgan  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go.  The 
Convention  passed  resolutions  reluctantly  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion but  commended  him  for  his  high  sense  of  patriotism.  A. 
Horn  of  Mobile  was  then  elected  by  acclamation  to  succeed  Fowler. 

After  the  election  of  a new  secretary  an  ordinance  to  make 
postal  arrangements  in  Alabama  was  adopted.  A supplemental 
ordinance  was  passed  January  26  pertaining  to  postal  regulations. 
Among  other  things  postal  contracts  and  regulations  in  force  prior 
to  January  11,  1861  were  permitted  to  continue,  the  General  As- 
sembly was  empowered  to  make  postal  arrangements  until  a gov- 
ernment of  and  by  the  several  states  could  be  established.  The 
United  Slates  postal  arrangement  was  not  withdrawn  until  June, 
1861,  when  the  Confederate  System  was  setup. 

On  January  16,  Yancey  from  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  sub- 
mitted a report  and  resolutions  on  the  formation  of  a Provisional 
and  Permanent  Government.  The  Convention  adjourned  for  the 
day  without  discussing  the  question  but  it  was  made  the  order  of 
special  business  for  the  next  day. 

Soon  after  discussions  were  begun  the  next  day  the  Coopera- 
tionists  sought  to  amend  the  portions  of  the  resolutions  providing 
for  the  organization  or  establishment  of  a “Permanent  Govern- 
ment for  the  Seceding  States.”  Jemison  moved  to  strike  out  the 
part  relating  to  the  creation  of  a permanent  government; 
one  delegate  wished  to  defer  action  in  order  to  allow  border  states 
to  participate ; and  still  others  wanted  to  have  another  convention 
to  act  on  the  matter. 

Whatley  objected  to  these  amendments  because  posterity 
would  accuse  the  Convention  of  tearing  down  but  not  being 
able  to  build  up.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a gov- 
ernment patterned  on  the  Federal  Union,  expressed  the  belief 
that  cotton  states  would  secede  by  February  4,  and  stated  that 
speedy  action  would  cause  border  states  to  join  the  group  for  pro- 
tection against  Northern  coercion  and  tyranny. 
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Opposition  to  the  amendments  of  the  Cooperationists  was 
also  raised  by  Williamson.  “It  would,  in  effect,  be  declared  to 
the  world,”  said  Williamson,  “that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
approach  the  altar  with  our  sister  Southern  States,  and  unite  with 
them  in  pledging  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor, 
in  defense  of  the  cause  we,  but  a few  days  since,  deemed  it  our 
duty  to  pursue.”  He  insisted  that  the  state  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  that  any  receding  was  impossible,  and  that  a permanent 
government  was  the  only  method  whereby  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  other  states  could  be  maintained. 

Although  a secessionist  Jewett  announced  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  motion  made  by  Jemison.  He  stated  that  the  amendment 
would  only  affect  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a convention  to 
form  a permanent  government.  Pointing  out  that  only  four  states 
were  in  a position  to  enter  such  a convention,  Jewett  urged  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a government  be  delayed  until  other 
states  could  participate  in  the  organization.  Jewett  considered  it 
of  utmost  importance  to  have  a Provisional  Government  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  inauguration  on  March  4,  but  he 
thought  that  there  should  be  no  undue  haste. 

In  defense  of  the  report  and  resolutions  on  the  organization  of 
a permanent  government,  Yancey  made  the  following  observa- 
tions i25 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  invited  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama to  meet  them  in  Convention  to  frame  Provisional  and  Perma- 
nent Governments  for  the  seceding-  States.  In  the  resolutions  ac- 
companying the  Ordinance  dissolving  the  Union — the  Ordinance  of 
Secession — this  Convention  accepted  that  invitation;  and  adopting 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  from  South  Carolina,  we  invited 
those,  as  well  as  the  other  Southern  States,  to  meet  us  in  Conven- 
tion in  this  city,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  Provisional  and  Permanent  Governments,  for  our  common 
future  peace  and  security. 

The  object  of  the  report  and  resolutions  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  simply  to  carry  into  effect  the  design  then  and  thus  an- 
nounced; and  therefore,  no  delegate  who  voted  for  the  Ordinance 
and  Resolutions  attached  can  consistently  vote  against  the  report. 


^Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  139ff. 
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Several  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  report,  which  I 
propose  briefly  to  consider.  One  is,  that  by  the  report  deputies  to 
that  Southern  Convention  are  to  be  elected  by  this  body,  and  not  by 
the  people;  and  also  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of 
another  Convention  to  consider  the  plan  for  the  Permanent  Govern- 
ment to  be  submitted  for  ratification.  The  points  are  correctly  stated, 
but  constitute  no  objection  with  me.  The  people  have  had  this 
question  of  secession  before  them  for  a long  time,  and  have  maturely, 
considered  it  in  two  late  elections,  namely;  those  for  Electors  of 
President,  and  for  delegates  to  this  body.  The  issue  was  as  distinct- 
ly  made  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and  in  both  they  decided  the  issue  in 
favor  of  secession. 

They  have  instructed  their  delegates  with  unlimited  power — 
power  to  ‘consider,  determine,  and  do  whatever,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention,  the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama require  to  be  done  for  their  protection.’  The  laws  that  au- 
thorize the  election  contained  that  enumeration  of  ample  authority, 
and  the  people  endorsed  it.  We  have  been  selected  for  our  supposed 
wisdom,  experience  in  public  affairs,  integrity  and  courage  to  take 
all  proper  responsibility  in  the  premises.  In  my  opinion,  the  seven 
States  that  will  be  out  of  the  Union  by  the  4th  of  February,  will 
need  a common  Government  in  order  to  meet  a common  enemy,  as 
soon  as  one  can  be  organized. — It  is  plain  that,  with  divided  councils, 
and  divided  resources,  and  divided  action,  these  States  cannot  con- 
tend against  the  united  power  of  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  if 
they  met  their  enemy  with  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  union,  in 
council  and  action. 

Hostilities  already  exist  between  the  seceding  States  and  the 
Federal  Union.  Coercion  is  the  policy  at  Washington.  To  postpone 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Convention  until  we  could  submit  the 
election  of  deputies  to  the  people,  would  postpone  its  meeting  till 
the  4th  of  March;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  hazardous  to 
the  last  degree.  Such  an  act  would  be  suicidal — one  to  be  looked 
for,  perhaps,  from  a friend  of  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  but  not 
from  a friend  of  a Southern  Confederacy. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  call  another  Convention  to  ratify  the 
Permanent  Government  to  be  adopted:  I answer  because  it  is  un- 
necessary. A Permanent  Government  for  a Southern  Confederacy 
was  looked  for  by  the  friends  of  secession — was  spoken  of  and  en- 
tered into  all  the  discussions  in  the  late  canvass.  It  was  a part  of 
the  plan  of  secession,  and  when  the  people  decided  for  secession,  they 
decided  for  a Southern  Confederacy.  Therefore,  on  that  point  we 
already  know  the  views  of  the  people,  and  no  new  expression  of 
opinion  is  needed.  Neither  is  such  expression  needed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Permanent  Government.  That  character  the  people 
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have  indicated  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  report — it  must  be  a govern- 
ment as  nearly  similar  as  possible  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  We 
need  no  discussion  before  the  people  nor  other  expression  of 
their  views  on  that  point.  Besides  these  views,  in  themselves  con- 
clusive to  any  mind,  no  statesman  would  willingly  throw  such  grave 
issues  before  the  people  after  once  receiving  their  decision,  until  the 
irritations  and  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  previous  contest  had 
cooled.  It  is  eminently  wise,  before  throwing  off  upon  the  people 
the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  us,  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  Gentlemen  here  have  told  us  of  an  excited  and 
unhealthy  state  of  public  feeling  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and 
asked  time  for  reflection,  in  order  to  its  correction.  Who  is  not 
aware  that  it  was  a great  misfortune  that  the  election  for  delegates 
to  this  body  came  off  so  soon  after  the  heated  Presidential  contest? 
Who  is  not  aware  that  in  one  section  of  the  state  the  angry  passions 
and  prejudices  of  that  contest  entered  very  largely-  and  almost  ex- 
clusively in  that  section  into  the  election  for  delegates?  And  is  it 
wise,  is  it  not  eminently  unwise,  to  throw  this  whole  question  again 
before  such  people,  to  blow  off  the  ashes  and  revive  once  again  the 
glowing  embers  of  that  bitter  strife? 

There  is  another  reason  why  I oppose  the  election  of  another 
Convention.  Such  a proposition  has  a tendency  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  secession,  by  bringing  up  the  issue  of  a reconstruction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  allows  such  an  issue  to  be  made — it  in- 
vites it,  in  fact.  And  under  what  circumstances?  From  the 

signs  of  the  times  it  would  seem  that  coercive  measures  were  to  be 
adopted.  If  so,  about  the  time  of  such  an  election,  the  people  will 
be  bearing  the  burdens  of  such  a contest.  Commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  will  be  suffering.  Debts  will  be  hard  to  pay. 
Provisions  will  be  scarce.  Perhaps  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
will  have  come  to  the  doors  of  many  families.  Men’s  minds,  thus 
surrounded  and  affected  by  strong  personal  and  selfish  considera- 
tions, will  not  be  in  that  calm  and  well  balanced  condition,  which 
is  favorable  to  a correct  and  patriotic  judgment  of  the  question.  The 
very  state  of  things  will  perhaps  exist,  which  our  Black  Republican 
enemies  predict  will  exist,  and  which  they  sneeringly  rely  upon  to 
force  our  people  to  ask  for  readmission  into  the  Union.  Shall  we, 
the  selected  friends  and  deputies  of  the  people  aid  these  wily  and 
malignant  enemies  of  our  State  by  laying  this  whole  question,  as  it 
culminates  in  its  progress,  on  the  very  eve  of  final  triumph,  back 
to  the  consideration  of  a people  thus  surrounded  and  influenced  by 
most  unpropitious  circumstances?  To  do  so  might  w7ell  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  a friend  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  my 
opinion  is  a policy  which  every  true  friend  of  the  people  should  con- 
demn. 

Mr.  President,  I avow  myself  as  utterly  unalterably,  opposed  to  any 
and  all  plans  of  reconstructing  a union  with  the  Black  Republican  States 
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of  the  North.  No  new  guarantee — no  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— no  peaceful  resolution — no  repeal  of  offensive  laws  can  afford 
any,  the  lea-st,  inducement  to  consider  even  a proposition  to  recon- 
struct our  relations  with  the  non-slaveholding  States.  This  opinion 
is  not  founded  on  any  objection  to  a confederation  with  States.  North 
of  Mason  & Dixon’s  line,  on  principles  mutually  agreeable  to  them; 
but  it  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  disease,  which  prey-  on 
the  vitals  of  the  Federal  Union,  does  not  emanate  from  any  defect 
in  the  Federal  Constitution— but  from  a deeper  source — the  hearts 
.heads  and  consciences  of  the  Northern  people.  They  are  educated 
to  believe  slavery  to  be  a religious  as  well  as  a political  wrong,  and 
consequently  to  hate  the  slaveholder.  Mr.  Seward  was  right,  when 
"he-  declared  that  there  was  “an  irrepressible-  conflict,”  which  would 
not  cease  until  slavery  was  exterminated.  But,  sir,  the  elements  of 
that  conflict  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  but  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  people.  No  guaranties — no  amendments 
of  the  Constitution — no  compromises  patched  up  to  secure  to  the 
North  the  benefits  of  Union  yet  a little  longer,  can  re-educate  that 
people  on  the  slavery  issues,  so  as  to  induce  them,  having  the  ma- 
jority, to  withhold  the  exercise  of  its  power  in  aid  of  that  “irrepressi- 
ble conflict.”  To  accept  of  such  reconstruction  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  but  salving  over  the  irritated  surface  of  the  deep-rooted 
cancer,  which  has  been  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  Union,  affecting 
perhaps  an  apparent,  a deceitful  cure,  while  still  the  loathsome  and 
incurable  disease  keeps  on  its  fatal  progress,  and  daily  weakens  the 
body  politic,  until  finally  it  breaks  forth  again  with  renewed,  because 
temporarily  repressed,  vigor  and  the  victim  sinks  in  death. 


One  other  objection  has  been  raised  by  my  friend  from  Clarke. 
(Mr.  Jewett)  which  would  seem  to  be  fundamental  :n  its  nature; 
and  that  is,  that  by  the  fourth  of  February,  but  five  States  will  meet 
on  'that  day,  and  he  cannot  consent  that  five  States  should  make  a 
government  for  fifteen;  for,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  Southern  Stater 
will  secede  by  the  fourth  of  March;  and  when  they  do  so,  if  this 
report  is  adopted,  ten  of  them  will  find  a Provisional  and  perhaps  a 
Permanent  Government  in  operation,  which  they  had  no  voice  in 
making.  If  the  Seceding  States  had  the  command  of  events;  it  time 
was  to  them,  at  this  juncture,  a matter  of  but  little  moment;  it 
circumstances  did  not  demand  extraordinary  promptitude  and  action, 
in  order  to  give  unity,  strength  and  effect  to  the  movements  of  de- 
fense on  the  part  of  the  Seceding  States.  I concede  that  the  propo- 
sition of  my  friend  from  Clarke,  would  at  once  command  universal 
assent.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  War  is  already  commenced  on 
South  Carolina.  The  same  hostile  movements  have  been  made  upon 
Florida.  We  daily  hear  of  preparations  for  mlitary  coerc-on.  ie 
Federal  Government  seems  to  be  under  control  of  a military  chiettain. 
Prompt  action  in  establishing  some  common  Government  is  im- 
periously demanded. 
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The  resolutions,  as  they  are  now  presented,  it  seems  to  me, 
obviate  the  chief  force  of  the  objection  of  my  friend  from  Clarke,  in 
this;  that  the  resolution  indicate  the  character  of  both  the  Provisional 
and  Permanent  Government  to  be  formed.  They  are  both  to  be 
formed  on  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  Consti- 
tution is  well  known  to  all  the  Southern  people.  It  is  revered  by 
them.  There  has  been  no  desire  to  oppose  or  to  alter  it.  On  the 
contrary,  such  a policy  has  always  met  with  public  disfavor.  The 
interpretation  of  that  instrument  has  been  generally  uniform  at  the 
South,  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  Virginia  Resolutions 
of  1798.  That  Constitution  has  been  uniformly  held  up  by  the  South, 
as  its  great  shield  and  buckler  against  Northern  aggression.  The 
South  is  content  with  it  now — will  be  content  with  it  hereafter. 

If  all  the  Southern  States  were  in  convention,  who  doubts  that 
they  would  unanimously  frame  the  government  for  a Southern  Con- 
federacy upon  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution?  None  of 
us  doubt  it;  and  if  the  five  or  seven  States  that  may  assemble  in 
Convention  on  the  4th  of  February  next,  do  proceed  at  once  to  frame 
a Provisional  Government  upon  the  basis  of  that  Constitution  and 
afterwards  frame  a Permanent  Government  upon  the  like  principles,, 
who  doubts  that  every  seceding  State,  as  it  retires  from  the  Federal 
Union,  will  at  once  ask  admission  into  the  Southern  Confederacy? 
For  one,  I do  not  doubt.  One  great  and  prime  obstacle  to  the 
earlier  movement  of  the  border  States  in  favor  of  secession  has  been 
a wide  spread  belief  that  the  Gulf  States  designed  in  seceding,  to 
establish  a Government,  differing  essentially  from  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution; and  especially  that  the  African  Slave  Trade  would  be  re- 
opened. I have  received  many  letters  from  distinguished  Gentlemen 
in  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, upon  that  very  point,  informing  me  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  fear  of  the  new  Confederacy  reopening  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
there  would  be  a much  stronger  and  more  general  movement  in 
those  States  in  favor  of  dissolution. 

Those  resolutions  quiet  such  fears.  The  action  upon  them  by 
the  Southern  Congress,  instead  of  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
other  States  joining  the  Southern  Confederacy,  will  be  hailed  by 
them  with  delight — will  be  considered  by  them  as  wise — and  will 
command  their  respect  and  admiration,  as  much  as  the  present 
Union  commanded  that  of  Texas,  when  she  asked  admission  into 
the  Union,  although  having  had  no  voice  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion. A Southern  Confederacy,  with  the  Federal  Constitution  slight- 
ly altered  to  suit  an  entire  slaveholding  community,  will  be  an  in- 
vitation to  Southern  States,  yet  in  the  Union,  to  leave  it  and  seek 
for  peace  and  security  and  liberty  within  a Union,  having  no  enemies 
— no  irrepressible  conflicts — and  being  a confederacy  of  slaveholding 
States,  under  the  Constitution  of  our  slaveholding  sires. 

I now  ask  that  the  vote  may  be  taken  upon  the  resolutions. 
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Numerous  amendments  were  introduced  but  there  was  little 
change  in  the  original  report  and  resolutions  submitted  by  Yancey. 
The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  following  form 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have 
had  under  consideration  the  Report  and  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  relations  ivith  Slaveholding  States,  providing  for  the 
formation  of  a Provisional  and  Permanent  Government  by  the  se- 
ceding States,  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
in  Convention,  on  the  31st  December,  1860,  and  submitted  to  this 
body  by  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  Commissioner  from  South  Carolina, 
which  report  and  resolutions  were  referred  to  this  Committee. 

They  have  also  had  under  consideration  the  resolutions  upon  the 
same  subject,  referred  to  them,  which  were  submitted  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Barbour  and  Tallapoosa.  All  of  these  resolutions  con- 
template the  purpose  of  forming  confederate  relations  with  such  of 
our  sister  States  of  the  South  as  may  desire  to  do  so.  The  only 
disagreement  between  them  is,  as  to  the  details  in  effecting  that 
object.  The  Committee  unanimously  concur  in  the  purpose  and  plan 
proposed  by  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  there  has  never  been  any  hostility  felt  by 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  Alabama  against  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  oT 
,£he  people  of  this  State,  which  has  finally  induced  them  to  dissolve- 
the  Union  styled  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  with  the 
conduct  of  the  people  and  legislatures  of  the  Northern  States  setting 
at  naught  one  of  the  plainest  provisions  ot  the  hederai  compact, 
and  with  other  dangerous  misinterpretation  of  that  instrument,  lead- 
ing them  to  believe  that  the  Northern  people  design,  by  their  numeri- 
cal majority,  acting  through  the  forms  of  government,  ultimately  to 
destroy  many  of  our  most  valuable  rights. 

With  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  we  believe  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  ‘presents  a complete  scheme  of  confederation,  capable 
of  being  speedily  put  into  operation;’  that  its  provisions  and  true 
import  are  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  South  ‘many  of  whom  are 
believed  to  cherish  a degree  of  veneration  for  it,’  and  that  all  ‘would 
feel  safe  under  it,  when  in  their  own  hands  for  interpretation  and 
administration,  especially  as  the  portions  that  have  been,  by  per- 
version, made  potent  for  mischief  and  oppression  in  the  hands  of 
adverse  and  inimical  interests,  have  received  a settled  construction 
by  the  South;  that  a speedy  confederation  by  the  South  is  desirable 
in  the  highest  degree,  which  it  is  supposed  must  be  temporary,  at 


’Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  81ff. 
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first,  (if  accomplished  as  soon  as  it  should  be),  and  no  better  basis 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  suggested 
or  adopted.’  This  Convention,  in  the  resolutions  accompanying  the 
Ordinance  dissolving  the  Union,  has  already  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  meet  them  in  Convention 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  their  resolutions,  and  have  named 
Montgomery,  in  this  State,  and  the  4th  day  of  February,  as  the 
appropriate  place  and  time,  at  which  to  meet.  In  fixing  the  time 
and  place,  this  Convention  but  concurred  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  representing  the  people  of  South  Carolina  be- 
fore this  body.  We  are  aware  that  several  of  our  sister  States,  which 
have  indicated  a disposition  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  have 
called  Conventions  of  their  people,  may  not  be  able  to  meet  us  at 
so  early  a day;  but  the  great  importance  to  the  States  which  have 
already  seceded,  and  which  are  likely  to  secede  by  that  date,  of 
having  a common  government  to  manage  their  federal  and  foreign 
affairs  in  the  emergency  now  pressing  upon  them,  outweighed,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  consideration  which  suggested 
delay.  The  Committee  more  readily  came  to  this  conclusion,  as 
the  Convention  which  will  meet  on  the  4th  of  February  will  at  first 
be  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a Provisional  Government,  leaving 
the  more  important  question  of  a Permanent  Government  to  be 
considered  of  at  a later  day;  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  all  the  Southern  States  will  be  in  a condition  to  send  deputies 
to  the  Convention,  and  participate  in  its  councils.  It  was  thought 
also  that  the  proposition  to  form  the  Provisional  Government  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  much  revered  by  all  the 
Southern  States,  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  those  which 
may  secede.  The  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  election  of 
the  deputies  to  meet  the  people  of  our  sister  States  in  Convention, 
should  be  made  by  the  Convention.  To  submit  the  election  to  the 
people  would  involve  a dangerous  delay,  and  it  would  be  impractica- 
ble to  secure  an  election  by  the  people  before  the  4th  of  February 
next. 


The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Convention  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  (here  printed  as  amended)  viz : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  cordially  approve  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  meet 
them  in  Convention  at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama  on 
the  4th  day  of  February,  1861,  to  frame  a Provisional  Government, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  to  prepare  and  consider  upon  a plan  for  the  creation  and  es- 
tablishment of  a permanent  Government  for  the  seceding  States, 
upon  the  same  principle,  which  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ventions of  such  States  for  adoption  or  rejection. 
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Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  each  State 
shall  send  to  said  Convention  as  many  deputies  as  it  now  has.  or 
has  lately  had,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  each  State  shall  have  one  vote  upon  all 
questions  upon  which  a vote  may  be  taken  in  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  this  Convention  will  proceed  to  elect 
by  ballot  one  deputy  from  each  Congressional  district  in  this  State, 
and  two  deputies  from  the  State  at  large,  at  12  o’clock,  meridian, 
on  Friday,  the  18th  of  January,  instant,  who  shall  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  Convention  such  deputies  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other 
Slaveholding  States  who  may  secede  from  the  Federal  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  and  the  resolutions 
attached  to  the  Ordinance  dissolving  the  Union;  and  that  deputies 
shall  be  elected  separately,  and  each  deputy  shall  receive  a majority 
of  the  members  voting. 

Bragg  of  the  Committee  on  Imposts  and  Duties  laid  before 
the  Convention  a communication  of  the  Governor  relative  to  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  the  latter  had  received  from  Thaddeus  San- 
ford, Collector  of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  regarding  a draft  drawn  on 
his  office  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Instructions  as  to  whether  this  draft  should  be 
honored  were  requested  by  Sanford,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  ?' 

That  in  response  to  the  dispatch  received  from  T.  Sanford, 
Collector  at  the  Port  of  Mobile,  in  reference  to  a United  States 
Treasury  draft  bearing  date  the  7th  January,  1861,  drawn  on  his 
office  for  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  the  Governor  be 
authorized  to  inform  him  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention 
that  he  pay  the  same. 

A resolution  providing  for  engrossing  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession on  parchment  was  offered  by  Ketchum.  The  resolution 
as  amended  was  adopted  in  the  following  form  f 

That  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  adopted  on  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  be  engrossed  on  parchment  and  laid  upon  the  table  to 
be  signed  by  such  members  of  the  Convention  as  may  desire  to  do 
so  before  the  final  adjournment  of  this  body. 


27Ibid.  pp.  73f. 
^Ibid.  pp.  78. 
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But  for  the  jealousy  of  his  rising  strength  the  people  of  the 
state  were  willing  to  give  Yancey  any  position  he  desired.  In 
order  to  curb  the  increasing  influence  of  prominent  persons  Ear- 
nest introduced  a self-denying  resolution  prohibiting  members  of 
the  Convention  and  current  Legislature  from  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Southern  States.  This  was  a direct  attack  of  dissatis- 
fied politicians  upon  prominent  men  in  the  Convention,  especially 
Yancey,  and  it  brought  a number  of  sharp  exchanges.29 

In  speaking  on  the  matter  Jemison  said  that  it  had  been  a 
rule  of  his  never  to  support  a person  seeking  an  office  who  was  a 
member  of  the  body  creating  it.  Jemison  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a law  prohibiting  the  selection  of  a legislator  to  an  office 
created  by  that  session  of  the  Legislature.  Although  the  law 
does  not  expressly  apply  to  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Southern 
Convention,  the  principle  was  claimed  to  be  the  same  and  it  should 
be  interpreted  accordingly. 

The  resolution  was  criticized  by  Yancey  because  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  be  a candidate  to 
represent  Alabama  in  the  Southern  Congress,  but  he  opposed  to 
violating  the  equality  of  citizenship  by  disfranchising  the  223  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  and  Legislature.  In  selecting  deputies  to 
the  Convention  of  slaveholding  states  at  a subsequent  date  Yancey 
consistently  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  elected  to  represent 
the  state  at  large  or  his  district. 

Although  opposed  to  the  resolution  Morgan  expressed  the 
belief  that  deputies  to  the  Southern  Convention  would  be  persons 
selected  from  outside  of  the  Secession  Convention.  Morgan  stated 
that  he  hoped  this  would  be  done  by  tacit  agreement. 

Such  a measure  was  considered  undesirable  by  Clemens,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  majority  necessary  to  pass  the  resolution 
could  also  defeat  undesirable  candidates;  Yelverton  favored  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  until  he  learned  of  the  motive  for  its 
introduction  and  he  then  objected  to  it ; and  Stone  stated  that  the 


“Fleming,  Walter  L.,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  (New 
York,  1905),  p.  41. 
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adoption  of  this  resolution  would  result  in  depriving  "the  si-itc  ,,i 
some  of  her  most  talented  and  eminent  sons.”  Upon  takum  a 
vote  the  proposed  resolution  was  lost  by  a vote  of  50  to  46. 


An  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  military  defense  of  the  state 
was  introduced  and  adopted  on  January  19.  This  ordinance  -m 
thormed  the  Governor  to  enlist  and  call  into  service  any  number 
of  troops  not  exceeding  1,000  non-commissioned  officers  musicians 
and.  privates  for  a term  of  three  years  in  case  war  was  declared 
against  the  state,  or  an  invasion  or  threat  of  invasion  seemed 
imminent.  The  Governor  was  also  empowered  to  appoint  a Major- 
General  and  as  many  Brigadier-Generals  as  needed,  and  to  make 
any  other  arrangement  necessary  for  the  military  defense  of  the 
state.  At  subsequent  dates  the  Convention  passed  other  ordinances 
for  the  defense  of  the  state  or  to  give  efficiency  to  ordinances  al- 
ready approved.  Among  other  things  these  ordinances  provided 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  authorized 
Colonels  of  volunteer  regiments  to  appoint  their  staff  and  regu- 
lated the  staff  of  the  Major-General.30  A resolution  was  also 
adopted  on  March  4 requesting  the  Governor  to  furnish  the  Con- 
vention with  the  number  of  volunteer  companies  enlisted,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians  and  privates 
of  each  company;  and  a description  of  the  arms  of  each  company. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  deputies  to  the  pro- 
posed convention  of  seceding  slaveholding  states,  which  was  to 
convene  in  Montgomery  February  4.  Deputies  for  the  state  at 
large  were  Messrs.  Richard  W.  Walker  of  Lauderdale  County 
and  Robert  H.  Smith  of  Mobile  County;  district  deputies  are  given 
below  :31 


District  Deputy  County 

1 Colin  J.  McRae  Mobile 

2 John  Gill  Shorter  Barbour 

3 W.  P.  Chilton  Montgomery 

4 S.  F.  Hale  Greene 

5 David  P.  Lewis  Lawrence 

6 Thomas  Fearn  Madison 

7 J.  L.  M.  Curry  Talladega 


30Manuscript  Ordinances,  op.  cit.  n.  p. 
^Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  90ff. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  duties  of  both  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Convention,  President  Brooks  appointed  a com- 
mittee from  the  Convention  to  confer  with  committees  already 
created  by  the  two  houses.  The  committees  from  the  three  bodies 
composed  a joint  committee  to  consider  the  matter  in  question. 
Jemison  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
vention, E.  C.  Bullock  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  S.  F.  Rice 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  After  conferring,  the  Joint 
Committee  reported  that  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  “shall 
henceforth  be  confined  to  such  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the 
State,  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  present  exigencies  and  that,  with 
this  exception  and  such  Ordinances  as  have  already  been  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  the  whole  business  of  the  Legislation  will  be 
left  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Dargan  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  submitted 
a resolution  which  stated  that  the  State  of  Alabama  was  no  longer 
one  of  the  United  States  and  was  not  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution  was  passed 
and  the  Alabama  Delegation  left  Washington  soon  after  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated.  Before  leaving,  Senator  C.  C.  Clay  made  a 
typical  withdrawal  speech  in  the  Senate  blaming  the  North  for 
disrupting  the  Union.  Clay  stated  that  the  hostility  of  the  North 
had  caused  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina to  secede.  He  pointed  out  that  members  of  Southern  churches 
were  deemed  common  because  of  what  the  North  called  the 
“leprosy  of  slavery.”  Southern  people  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  Northern  states  with  their  slaves,  denied  the  right  to  share 
in  the  land  acquired  and  robbed  of  their  property.  In  attempting 
to  recover  their  runaway  slaves  the  owners  were  often  killed, 
criminals  fleeing  from  the  South  to  the  North  were  protected,  and 
Southern  homes  burned  and  their  owners  destroyed.  The  Republi- 
can Platform  was  hostile  to  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  South 
and  it  was  considered  practically  a declaration  of  war.  In  con- 
clusion Clay  insisted  that  Lincoln  had  disregarded  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  his  oath  by  approving  of 
any  measure  necessary  to  prohibit  slavery  in  territories.32 
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A resolution  was  then  introduced  by  Dargan  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  appoint  two  commissioners  to  go  to  Washington. 
Upon  being  asked  by  Shortridge  if  this  resolution  emanated  Am 
the  committee,  Dargan  stated  that  it  had  not  but  he  felt  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  committee. 

In  condemning  the  resolution  Clemens  stated  that  he  opposed 
it  because  the  commissioners  would  face  the  same  insulting  treat- 
ment as  that  received  by  similar  commissioners  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

A motion  was  made  by  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County  to  sub- 
stitute “one”  for  “two”  commissioners.  In  speaking  for  his  mo- 
tion Smith  asked  that  concentrated  honor  in  one  would  command 
more  respect,  expedite  conferences,  be  less  expensive,  and  one  per- 
son could  not  disagree  with  himself. 

Yancey  pointed  out  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution 
because  it  was  such  a short  time  before  a Convention  of  seceding 
states  would  meet,  and  that  any  negotiations  begun  by  such  a 
commission  would  take  a different  turn  when  the  several  states 
were  to  be  considered  instead  of  the  Independent  State  of  Alabama. 

The  amendment  as  offered  by  Smith  was  finally  accepted  and 
the  resolution  adopted.  Governor  Moore  appointed  Thomas  J. 
Judge  to  this  post  and  he  proceeded  to  Washington.  Judge  had 
authority  to  negotiate  regarding  forts,  arsenals  and  ports  in  Ala- 
bama ; the  state’s  share  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States ; and  future 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Alabama.  Through  Sen- 
ator Clay  an  interview  with  President  Buchanan  was  requested  by 
Judge.  The  President  refused  to  see  him  in  official  capacity  but 
wrote  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  as  a private  gentleman. 
Declining  to  be  received  except  in  official  capacity,  Judge  said  that 
future  negotiations  must  begin  at  Washington. 

On  January  22,  Earnest  from  the  Committee  on  Enrollments 
submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  i33 
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The  Committee  on  Enrollments,  to  whom  was  referred  the  en- 
grossed Ordinance,  Resolutions,  etc.,  withdrawing  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama from  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  who  reported  the 
Ordinance  as  correctly  enrolled  on  parchment  in  pursuance  of  reso- 
lution, have  instructed  me  to  make  this  supplemental  report. 

That  a copy  of  said  Ordinance,  written  with  indelible  ink  by 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Goode,  of  Montgomery,  has  been  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee, which,  being  a neat  and  correct  copy  of  said  Ordinance,  they 
recommend  that  this  copy  be  adopted  as  the  original,  and  filed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  that  the  former  copy  of  said 
Ordinance  as  signed,  be  deposited  in  the  Historic  Society  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  at  the  University  of  said  State  at  Tuscaloosa. 

That  this  Convention  deeply  appreciate  the  spirit  of  real  pa- 
triotism and  disinterestedness  that  induced  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Goode,  of 
Montgomery,  to  voluntary  engross  upon  parchment  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  as  adopted  on  the  11th  of  January,  1861. 

That  this  Convention  hereby  tender  its  most  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Goode  for  the  very  elegant  and  creditable  manner  in  wdiich  he 
has  engrossed  the  Ordinance,  it  being,  (as  near  as  circumstances 
would  admit),  a perfect  specimen  of  penmanship. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Internal  Affairs,  Watts  reported 
111  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  confiscation  of 
enemy  property  and  prohibiting  such  aliens 
from  collecting  money  or  debts  owed  to  them 
by  people  in  Alabama.  Foreseeing  war  Watts 
insisted  that  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance 
was  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  people 
of  Alabama. 


that  this  proposal  would  be  a flagrant  outrage  upon  just  creditors, 
and  most  of  such  creditors  were  friends  who  had  always  defended 
the  rights  of  the  South. 

Stating  that  war  had  practically  been  declared  Shortridge 
considered  the  ordinance  as  not  being  sufficiently  emphatic  to 
meet  the  emergency.  It  was  insisted  that  courts  should  not  take 
jurisdiction  in  cases  where  citizens  from  Northern  states,  which 


Thomas  H. 
Watts 


Jones  of  Lauderdale  County  referred  to 
the  measure  as  an  act  of  robbery.  He  stated 
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had  passed  personal  liberty  laws,  were  attempting-  to  collect  debts. 
Shortridge  said  that  Alabama  owed  New  England  several  million 
dollars,  but  the  payment  of  such  debts  would  drain  from  the  state 
the  money  which  should  be  held  to  relieve  the  strain. 

The  confiscation  of  property  was  said  to  be  an  act  of  war  by 
Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County.  He  stated  that  confiscation  would 
provoke  retaliation.  Mr.  Smith  expressed  the  belief  that  even- 
action  should  look  toward  the  preservation  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand  Lewis  insisted  that  only  war  power  would 
give  authority  to  adopt  such  an  ordinance,  and  that  this  power 
would  be  a prerogative  of  the  Confederate  Government.  He  fa- 
vored giving  this  right  temporarily  to  the  Legislature. 

An  ordinance  to  preserve  all  laws  and  offices  of  Alabama 
consistent  with  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  the  State  Con- 
stitution was  presented  by  Watts  and  approved  by  the  Convention. 
Stipulating  that  no  law  or  office  in  operation  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  to  be  affected,  the  ordinance 
made  it  clear  that  no  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  state  would 
be  discharged.  The  ordinance  also  provided  that  all  titles,  fran- 
chises and  licenses  were  to  continue  uninterrupted,  if  they  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Alabama. 

On  January  24  the  Convention  passed  Jemison’s  proposed 
ordinance  concerning  the  value  and  denomination  of  foreign  coin. 
The  ordinance  provided  for  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  laws 
relative  to  this  matter,  and  made  such  coin  legal  tender  in  the 
state. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Convention  would  act  upon  each  item 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  agreement  Cochran  submitted  several  proposals 
to  the  body  and  they  were  quickly  accepted.  These  changes  were 
made  in  order  to  clarify  Alabama’s  position  as  an  independent  state, 
and  to  provide  for  the  forthcoming  organization  of  the  Confedera- 
cy. This  practice  was  almost  a daily  occurrence  until  the  task 
was  completed. 
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A resolution  favoring  free  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River 
was  introduced  by  Yancey.  In  defending  the  resolution  Yancey 
stated  that  the  North  was  uncertain  as  to  the  policy  of  the  South 
and  that  the  former  must  be  assured  that  the  latter  wished  no 
restriction  on  trade.  Although  favoring  free  trade  Yancey  ex- 
pressed a fear  that  unrestricted  navigation  would  tend  to  recon- 
struct the  old  political  union  into  a commercial  union.  Yancey 
also  observed  that  such  a union  would  discriminate  against  friends 
in  Europe  in  favor  of  New  England  enemies. 

Several  opinions  were  expressed  on  this  issue  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  more  than  two  of  them.  In  the  first  place  Dow- 
dell proposed  that  navigation  should  be  left  open  to  those  states 
and  territories  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Secondly,  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County  thought  that  free  trade 
should  remain  unrestricted  and  open  to  the  public  as  before  se- 
cession. 

As  amended,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  delegates  on 
January  25  in  the  following  form:34 

Whereas,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  a question 
in  which  several  Northern  States  and  Southern  States  yet  in  federal 
union,  are  deeply  interested;  and  whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  are  about  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  seceding  from 
said  Union,  and  whereas,  the  mouth  of  said  river  is  within  the  boun- 
daries of  said  state;  and  whereas,  this  is  a subject  which  will  properly 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  of  seceding  States 
to  meet  on  the  4th  day  of  February. 

Be  it  resolved,  That,  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to'  the  people  of 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  federal  union  residing  upon  it  and 
its  tributaries  should  remain  free,  and  that  no  restriction  upon  this 
privilege  should  be  made,  further  than  may  be  necessary  for  tonnage 
duties,  to  keep  open,  and  make  safe,  the  navigation  the  mouth  of 
said  river,  and  for  purposes  of  protection  against  a belligerent  and 
unfriendly  people. 

Coleman  called  up  his  resolution,  which  was  originally  offered 
on  January  9,  providing  that  the  State  of  Alabama  would  aid  any 
state  against  coercion  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
bitterly  opposed  when  first  introduced,30  but  all  delegates  agreed 
at  this  time  that  aid  should  be  promised  to  seceding  states  in  case 
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of  coercion.  Some  wanted  to  extend  aid  to  any  state  that  might 
take  a stand  in  behalf  of  the  South.  The  rapid  movement  of  events 
prevented  a vote  being  taken  before  the  organization  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  but  comments  of  some  of  the  delegates  at 
this  time  as  compared  .with  previous  statements  justify  considera- 
tion. 

It  was  thought  by  Earnest  that  the  resolution,  when  first 
introduced,  was  intended  to  cover  the  acts  of  hostility  already 
committed  by  Governor  Moore  and  others,  and  that  to  vote  for 
such  a measure  would  subject  a person  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
After  the  state  acted  in  its  sovereign  capacity  and  seceded,  all 
such  individuals  were  relieved  of  potential  punishment. 

Speaking  on  the  resolution  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County  stated 
that  he  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  would  not  violate  the  organic  or  statutory  laws.  He 
said  that  secession  obliterated  that  oath. 


John  T.  Morgan 
Brig. -Gen.  C.S.A. 


The  resolution  had  the  sup- 
port of  Morgan  from  the  time  of 
its  introduction.  Morgan  said 
that  an  attack  on  South  Carolina 
would  also  be  an  assault  on  Ala- 
bama, and,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  Union,  the  latter  could  not 
stand  by  and  see  another  state 
coerced.  He  stated  that  the  North 
was  raising  money  to  coerce  the 
South  and  that  this  challenge 
must  be  met. 

On  January  26,  Watts  moved 
to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  In- 
ternal Affairs.  After  numerous 
amendments  and  discussions  an 
ordinance  to  transfer  and  regulate 
judicial  affairs,  in  the  state  was 
adopted.  According  to  this  ordi- 
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nance  the  previous  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  was  to  be  as- 
sumed by  state  courts  until  a government  of  seceding  states  could 
be  organized.  The  State  Supreme  Court  was  given  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  cases  concerning  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters. Cases  appealed  from  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  were  to  be  treated  as  if  no  appeal 
had  been  made,  and  the  former  was  authorized  to  execute  judg- 
ment accordingly ; appeals  from  inferior  federal  courts  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  were  to  be  considered  appealed  to 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  Original  jurisdiction  in  cases,  for- 
merly under  federal  courts,  was  given  to  circuit,  chancery  and  the 
City  of  Mobile  courts.  The  circuit  and  City  of  Mobile  courts  had 
jurisdiction  in  admiralty  cases.  With  the  exception  of  instances 
in  which  the  United  States  was  plaintiff,  all  admiralty  cases  pend- 
ing in  federal  courts  were  transferred  to  the  circuit  courts.  Ju- 
risdiction in  equity  cases  was  vested  in  the  chancery  courts  and 
all  such  pending  cases  were  moved  to  this  court.  Circuit  court 
clerks  were  given  custody  of  all  records  transferred  from  federal 
courts  and  they  were  authorized  to  issue  process  running  into 
any  part  of  the  state.  United  States  marshals  were  ordered  to 
execute  processes  and  make  returns  to  state  courts  under  threat  of 
prosecution  if  they  failed  in  this  duty.  Sheriffs  were  also  em- 
powered to  execute  processes  under  the  direction  of  the  circuit 
clerks.  The  ordinance  prohibited  the  United  States  from  being  a 
party  to  a suit  in  state  courts  against  citizens  of  Alabama  unless 
so  directed  by  a convention  or  the  General  Assembly.36 

An  ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  removal  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  from  Mount  Vernon  to  a greater  place  of 
safety.  The  ordinance  was  adopted  in  the  following  form  :37 

That  the  Governor  of  this  State  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  remove  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  of  every 
kind  and  description,  taken  at  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  distribute  them  in  such  quan- 
tities as  in  his  opinion  the  public  service  may  require,  among  the 
following  named  cities  and  towns,  viz:  Mobile,  Eufaula,  Montgom- 
ery, Tuscaloosa,  Jacksonville,  Selma,  Talladega,  and  Huntsville,  and 
such  other  places  as  the  Governor  may  select;  to  be  kept  and  de- 
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livered  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Governor,  for  the  equipment 
of  volunteers,  or  of  military  companies  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
except  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  invasion:  Provided,  That  none  of 
said  cities  or  towns  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a distributive  share 
of  said  arms  or  munitions,  unless  the  Corporate  authorities  thereof 
shall  provide  a place  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  same,  and  become 
responsible  for  their  delivery  or  the  delivery  of  any  portion  of  the 
same,  on  the  order  of  the  Governor,  whenever  the  public  service 
may  require  it. 


Bragg  from  the  Committee  on  Imposts  and  Duties  reported 
an  ordinance  to  continue  the  City  of  Selma  as  a port  of  entry. 
It  had  been  such  a port  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and. 
with  the  exception  of  some  ordinances  applying  specifically  to  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  customs  applied  to  the  Port  of  Selma.  Delegates  adopted 
the  ordinance  as  read. 

Upon  motion  of  Whatley  the  ordinance  pertaining  to  citizen- 
ship was  taken  from  the  table  and  approved.  With  the  exception 
of  those  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  11,  1861,  citizenship  was  defined  to  include  free  whites 
only.  Other  persons  born  in  Noithern  states  or  foreign  countries 
before  that  time  must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  renounce  allegiance  to  all  other  sovereignties. 

From  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  a resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  Clemens  requesting  the  Governor  to  withdraw  the  Ala- 
bama volunteers  from  Pensaloca.  At  this  point  Bragg  introduced 
a resolution  asking  the  Governor  to  furnish  any  information  he 
might  have  regarding  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  Pensacola.  Governor  Moore  sent  the  requested  information 
and  concluded  his  communication  by  stating  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  froim  Pensacola  might  lead  the  Black  Republicans 
to  believe  that  resistance  was  not  intended  if  coercion  were  at- 
tempted on  their  part.  After  discussing  the  resolution  at  length 
the  delegates  refused  to  pass  it  and  the  matter  of  removing  troops 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 


The  African  Slave  Trade  question  was  another  subject  whic.i 
caused  prolonged  debates  during  the  first  session  of  the  conven- 
tion. Posey  introduced  an  ordinance  to  prohibit  slave  trade  on 
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January  15  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; the  committee  reported  another  ordinance  on  January  22. 

Morgan  objected  to  the  reopening  of  African  Slave  Trade  as 
a public  policy,  but  his  stand  was  not  influenced  by  moral  or  so- 
cial reasons.  He  felt  that  slaves  were  in  far  better  conditions 
under  Christian  serfdom  than  to  remain  savage  heathens,  and,  if 
able  to  carry  out  his  Christian  conviction,  he  would  have  more 
and  more  slaves  brought  to  this  country.  In  attacking  the  laws 
of  Congress  which  denounced  slavery  as  piracy,  Morgan  assailed 
the  Northern  states  who  originally  sold  slaves  to  the  South.  If 
slave  trade  was  wrong  it  was  much  worse  to  sell  Christian  and 
enlightened  negroes  from  one  state  to  another,  Morgan  insisted. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  laws  had  been  nullified  by  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  he  saw  no  reason  to  legislate  in  a manner  to  place 
fetters  on  future  generations.  Although  opposed  to  slave  trade 
Morgan  was  nevertheless  in  favor  of  passing  this  responsibility  on 
to  the  Confederate  Government. 

Insisting  that  the  question  of  the  reopening  of  African  Slave 
Trade,  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County  said  that  he  did  not  want  to 
see  another  slave  on  Alabama  soil.  He  stated  that  the  people  of 
border  states  were  afraid  cotton  states  would  reopen  slave  trade, 
and  that  this  move  would  tend  to  lose  friends  for  the  latter. 

The  Ordinance  was  favored  by  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County 
because  he  thought  it  would  disarm  foes  who  charged  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  secession  was  to  reopen  slave  trade.  Like  others. 
Smith  said  that  moral  or  social  reasons  were  not  involved  in  his 
objection  to  slave  trade.  He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  Ala- 
bama and  the  South  had  a sufficient  number  of  slaves  without  im- 
porting any  more  from  Africa.  The  Convention  was  warned  by 
Smith  that  to  crowd  the  whites  and  blacks  might  cause  them  to 
degenerate  as  in  other  places. 

Slave  trade  should  not  be  opened  or  forever  closed  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Yelverton.  If  the  world  seemed  to  be  against 
the  South  because  of  slavery,  the  South  ought  to  own  all  slaves  or 
surrender  “all  we  have  in  defense  to  the  unholy  prejudices  of  our 
acknowledged  enemies.”  Yelverton  also  stated  that  a slave  in 
Alabama  cost  eight  times  as  much  as  one  imported  from  Africa, 
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and  that  border  states  could  therefore  profit  by  selling  their  >laves 
to  cotton  states.  If  border  states  remained  in  the  Union  and  Ala 
bama  became  foreign  country,  he  thought  that  the  South  should 
not  be  forced  to  buy  from  them  alone.  In  conclusion,  slavery  was 
considered  by  Yelverton  to  be  a social,  moral  and  political  bless- 
ing; the  Bible  sanctioned  it  but  said  nothing  about  favoring  it  in 
one  country  and  disapproving  of  it  in  another. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  Yancey  observed  that  next  to  seces- 
sion this  was  perhaps  the  most  important  question  which  would 
come  before  the  Convention.  He  condemned  the  laws  of  Congress 
defining  slave  trade  as  piracy  and  said  that  this  action  violated  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  by  discriminating  against  the  South. 
Yancey  reviewed  his  activities  with  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
vention and,  contrary  to  reports,  insisted  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  reopening  of  slave  trade.  A member  of  the  committee 
that  recommended  the  renewal  of  slave  trn.de,  Yancey  stated 
that  he  was  not  consulted  and  therefore  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
submitting  a minority  report  the  following  day.  Although  the 
minority  report  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  slave 
trade,  Yancey  insisted  that  he  did  not  declare  himself  in  favor  of 
reopening  African  Slave  Trade  in  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
vention. An  amendment  proposing  that  the  Confederacy  prohibit 
foreign  slave  trade  was  advocated  by  him,  but  it  was  not  because 
he  saw  moral  or  social  harm  in  slave  trade. 

Before  any  final  action  was  taken  on  the  ordinance  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Dowdell  declaring  that  slavery  was  a moral, 
social  and  political  blessing,  and  that  any  opposition  to  its  ex- 
pansion would  be  properly  met.  Dowdell  objected  to  the  reopening 
of  slave  trade  but  he  insisted  that  there  was  no  moral  distinction 
between  slavery  and  slave  trade.  He  said  that  Congress  mig  it 
regulate  slavery  but  it  should  not  be  prohibited  by  organic  law 
The  wish  was  expressed  by  Dowdell  that  white  immigration  would 
never  drive  out  slave  labor;  social  or  political  inequality  among 
white  people  was  to  be  abhorred. 

The  slavery  question  consumed  a great  deal  of  time  eveiy 
day  from  its  introduction  until  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions  on  January  28. 
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Whereas,  the  people  of  Alabama  are  opposed,  on  the  grounds  of 
public  policy,  to  the  re-opening  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  there- 
fore : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  Alabama  that  the 
deputies  elected  by  this  Convention  to  the  Southern  Convention,  to 
meet  in  the  Southern  city  of  Montgomery  on  the  4th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  to  form  a Southern  Republic,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
instructed  to  insist  on  the  enactment  by  said  Convention  of  such 
restrictions  as  will  effectually  prevent  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade. 

Numerous  reports  and  resolutions  were  submitted,  adopted, 
rejected  or  deferred  on  January  29  but  only  three  will  be  con- 
sidered here.  In  the  first  place,  Whatley  from  the  Committee  on 
Printing  reported  that  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County  had  proposed 
to  publish  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  with- 
out abridgement,  at  his  own  expense.  Smith  had  agreed  to  this 
on  condition  that  he  would  retain  the  copyright  of  the  book,  and 
that  the  Convention  would  purchase  from  his  the  same  number  of 
copies  as  Senate  and  House  journals  usually  published.  The  price 
was  not  to  exceed  the  cost  paid  for  similar  work  by  the  state. 
Following  his  report  Whatley  offered  a resolution  that  the  Con- 
vention accept  Smith’s  proposition  and  it  was  adopted.  Secondly, 
resolutions  were  offered  by  Dargan  and  accepted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, providing  for  filling  vacancies  of  their  body  or  the  state’s 
delegation  to  the  Convention  of  seceding  states.  The  resolutions 
authorized  the  Governor  to  call  special  elections  to  fill  any  vacan- 
cies in  the  state  convention,  giving  five  days  notice  of  such  elec- 
tions. Vacancies  occurring  in  the  delegation  to  the  convention  of 
seceding  states  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Governor  during  the  recess 
of  the  Secession  Convention.  Finally,  the  delegates  approved  in 
ordinance,  stipulating  that  all  ordinances  passed  by  the  Conven- 
tion would  remain  in  force  until  a Provisional  or  Permanent  Gov- 
ernment of  seceding  states  could  be  established.  This  ordinance 
had  reference  to  matters  over  which  the  Federal  Government  had 
jurisdiction  before  Alabama  seceded. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  introduced  by  Catterlin  and 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  the  body  adjourned  at  2 :00  o’clock, 
until  March  4,  1861,  unless  sooner  called  by  the  President  or  the 
Governor  in  the  absence  of  the  former.  Immediately  preceding 
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adjournment  President  Brooks  delivered  the  following  address 
the  Convention  :39 


The  time  of  our  separation  is  at  hand.  Permit  me,  before  we 
part,  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  vote  of  thanks  unanimously 
tendered  me  by  your  honorable  body,  during  my  temporary  absence 
from  this  Hall. 

No  one  could  be  more  sensible  than  myself  of  my  want  of  proper 
qualifications  for  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  President  of 
this  Convention.  When  partial  friends  intimated  an  intention  to 
place  me  in  this  position,  I endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
purpose.  Never  having  served  in  any  legislative  body,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  Parliamentary  Law,  I suggested  the  names  of 
others  more  able  and  experienced,  and  more  worthy  than  myself  of 
the  place;  but  the  choice  fell  on  me.  I accepted  the  office  with 
exceeding  diffidence,  relying,  however,  upon  your  kind  assistance 
and  generous  forbearance,  in  which  I have  not  been  disappointed. 
In  my  official  action  I have  doubtless  committed  many  errors;  these 
you  have  kindly  overlooked.  In  bearing  testimony  to  my  impartiali- 
ty, I feel  that  you  did  me  no  more  than  simple  justice. 

The  business  for  which  we  were  called  together  was  of  the  most 
momentous  character.  No  other  political  body  ever  assembled  in 
this  State  to  consider  and  decide  upon  issues  of  like  magnitude. 
Submission  to  Black  Republican  rule  and  consequent  ruin,  degrada- 
tion and  dishonor  upon  one  hand,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Alabama  on  the  other  were  the  fearful  alterna- 
tives. The  issue  was  not  of  our  seeking;  we  have  been  driven  to 
it  by  imperious  necessity.  We  have  met  it  resolutely  and  boldly, 
and,  with  a full  sense  of  the  responsibility,  have  chosen  the  alterna- 
tive of  secession  and  independence. 

The  scenes  which  transpired  in  this  Convention  on  the  11th  day 
of  January,  1861,  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  memories.  They 
will  live  imperishable  in  history  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
It  was  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  occasion  of  my  life.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  existed  amongst  us — honest  differences,  freely 
and  frankly  expressed  and  duly  appreciated.  We  did  not  differ  as  to 
the  question  of  submission  or  resistance  to  Black  Republican  domina- 
tion. No,  all  feeling  the  necessity,  were  solemnly  pledged  to  resist; 
we  differed  only  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  resistance.  We  un- 
bosomed ourselves  to  each  other  in  remarks  eloquent,  heartfelt  and 
patriotic.  A deep  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
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great  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  act  about  to  be  done, 
pervaded  the  entire  assembly.  Stout  hearts  and  brave  ones — hearts 
which  had  remained  unmoved  through  the  thunder  and  carnage  of 
battle,  now  heaved  with  strong  emotions  and  were  melted.  Tears 
flowed  freely  down  the  cheeks  of  men  unused  to  tears.  Every- 
where in  our  midst  were  manifested  signs  of  deep  patriotic  feelings 
struggling  within  our  bosoms.  At  . length,  by  common  consent,  the 
vote  was  taken,  and  the  Ordinance  of  Secession — that  great  Act  of 
Deliverance  and  liberty — was  adopted.  Immediate^  we  were  united; 
differences  of  opinion  sunk  into  utter  insignificance  before  the  high 
purposes  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  we  stood  pledged,  the  one  to  the 
other,  to  sustain  this  the  Sovereign  Act  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
with  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Before  and  after  we  assembled,  attempts  were  made  to  excite  in 
the  public  mind  distrust  of  our  purposes.  At  one  time  it  was  darkly 
hinted  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  unlimited  power  confided  to  us. 
we  might  betray  the  people  and  establish  a Monarch}^  at  another, 
that  we  would  remain  in  perpetual  session,  ruling  over  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Time  has  shown  the  injustice  of  these  suspicions. 
We  have  become  the  tools  of  no  man’s  ambition.  In  the  exercise 
of  our  extraordinary  powers  we  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  pro- 
mote the  good  and  the  safety  of  the  people.  In  a short  time  we  will 
cheerfully  return  our  authority  to  those  who  gave  it,  confident  that 
we  have  not  abused  our  trust. 

We  are  about  to  return  amongst  our  constituents;  let  it  not  be 
said  that  we  countenance,  much  less  encourage,  opposition  to  the 
act  of  Secession.  As  true  men,  we  will  cheerfully  labor  to  remove 
all  dissatisfaction,  if  any,  and  urge  our  people  to  rally  around  and 
sustain  the  liberties  and  independence  of  our  beloved  State.  How- 
ever we  may  have  differed  as  to  the  remedy  of  secession,  the  deed  is 
done.  Alabama  is  a free,  separate  and  sovereign  State;  as  loyal  and 
united  people,  we  will  maintain  her  independence  or  perish  in  the 
conflict.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  perils;  Peace,  smiling  Peace,  may, 
I trust  will,  be  our  lot.  But  this  ma3^  not  be  so.  Our  Northern  foes, 
under  the  same  malign  influences  which  have  hitherto  marked  their 
conduct,  may  w^age  against  us  an  unjust  and  wicked  war.  If  so,  let 
it  come.  We  will  do  all  that  men  should  do  to  avoid  it,  but  we  will 
not  cower  and  shrink  from  the  contest;  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
whatever  fate  betides  us.  As  Freemen,  we  may  become  Martyrs  to 
Liberty — we  were  not  born  to  be  slaves. 

Alabama  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  moved  thereto  by  a 
sense  of  self-preservation;  she  is  now  free.  Does  any  one  entertain 
a lingering  hope  that  she  will  enter  that  Union  again — that  she  will 
once  more  place  her  fortunes,  her  destiny,  the  happiness  and  liber- 
ties of  her  people  within  the  power  and  under  the  control  of  the 
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Black  Republicans  of  the  North?  If  any  man  entertains  such  a 
hope,  he  has  read  the  signs  of  the  times  to  but  little  purpose;  and 
let  me  entreat  him,  as  he  values  the  blessings  of  equality  and  free- 
dom, to  dismiss  it  at  once  and  forever  as  an  idle  and  pernicious 
dream.  There  is  not — there  can  not  be  any  peace  and  security  for 
us  in  such  a reconstructed  Union.  We  have,  I confess,  many  true 
friends  at  the  North,  but  too  few  to  render  their  assistance  available. 
They  will,  as  heretofore  be  unable  to  resist  the  dark  tide  of  ag- 
gression which  has  threatened  to  engulf  our  liberties  under  and 
through  the  agency  of  a common  Government.  Looking  back  at 
the  many  grievous  wrongs  under  which  we  have  so  long  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  our  Northern  brothern,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
threatened  perils  from  which  we  have  escaped  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Union,  I cannot  but  rejoice  at  our  deliverance;  and  this  joy  is 
increased  by  an  abiding  conviction  that  come  what  may,  sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  Alabama  will  never  again  enter 
its  ill-fated  portals;  no,  never — never — never.  I bid  you  one  and  all 
farewell. 


During-  the  interim  between  the  two  sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, a Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  organized.  Deputies  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  met  in  Montgomery 
on  February  4,  and  a Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederacy 
was  adopted  February  9.  On  February  17,  Yancey  introduced 
Jefferson  Davis  to  the  public  with  the  well  known  words:  “The 

man  and  the  hour  have  met.”  This  introduction  was  made  from 
the  Commerce  Street  balcony  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  at  Mont- 
gomery in  the  evening  of  February  17.  The  following  day  Davis 
was  elected  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Pursuant  to  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  the  delegates  assembled  for  the  second  session  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
4. 


The  first  important  business  of  the  second  session  was  the 
approval  of  a resolution  which  was  submitted  by  Shortridge  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  employing  a group  to  determine  the  best  location 
for  the  establishment  of  an  armory  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Such 
persons  should  consider  transportation  facilities ; proximity  to  iron 
ore,  coal,  charcoal  and  limestone;  quantity  and  quality;  centrality  , 
cost  of  lands,  buildings  and  machinery;  and  the  earliest  time  the 
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armory  could  be  put  into  operation.  From  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  a report  was  made  by  Potter  on  March  15  stating 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  establish  an  armory  in  the  state  but 
recommended  the  assembling  of  the  information  to  lay  before  the 
Confederate  Congress.  An  ordinance  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  an  armory  in  Alabama  was  also  introduced.  The  Convention 
refused  to  concur  in  the  report  and  rejected  the  ordinance. 

A resolution  was  introduced  by  Baker  of  Russell  County  for 
reporters  to  cover  the  open  sessions  of  the  Convention.  As  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  stipulated  that  only  reporters  of  newspapers  lo- 
cated in  Confederate  or  Southern  states  would  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  availing  themselves  of  the  reserved  seats  prepared 
for  them. 

Yelverton  offered  a resolution  on  January  28  providing  for  a 
roll  call  of  delegates  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  each 
to  sumbit  any  matter  he  wished  to  the  Convention.  On  the  motion 
of  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County  the  resolution  was  taken  from  the 
table  for  further  consideration.  A move  to  substitute  “counties” 
for  “delegates”  was  carried  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Governor  Moore  sent  a communication  on  March  5 setting 
forth  certain  facts  vital  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  but  additional  reference  should  be  made  to  some  of  its 
contents.  Among  other  things  the  Governor  stated  that  he  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  turn  over  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  acquired  by  seizures,  unless  so  directed  by  the  Con- 
vention or  Legislature.  As  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was 
assuming  control  of  military  operations,  Governor  Moore  recom- 
mended the  transfer  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  actions  from  the 
states  were  the  only  means  whereby  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  could  raise  an  impressive  military  unit.  In  addition,  the 
Governor  sent  a copy  of  a letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  L.  P. 
Walker,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
the  contents  of  which  are  given  below 
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The  Congress  have  passed  an  act  to  raise  provisional  forces  for 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes.  I beg 
leave  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  act. 

Under  this  act  the  President  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
assumes  control  of  all  military  operations,  in  your  State,  having 
reference  to,  or  connected  with,  questions  between  your  State  and 
powers  foreign  to  it. 

He  also  directs  me  to  request  that  you  will  communicate  without 
delay  to  this  Department  the  quantity  and  character  .of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  acquired  from  the  United  States,  and  which  are  now 
in  forts,  arsenals  and  navy  yards  of  your  State,  and  all  other  arms 
and  munitions  which  your  State  may  desire  to  turn  over,  and  make 
chargeable  to  this  Government. 

The  President  also  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  proceed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  to  organize  the  provisional  forces  in  the  re- 
spective States  as  provided  for  in  the  3rd  and  4th  sections  of  said  act. 

Pursuant  to  Governor  Moore’s  communication  the  Convention 
passed  several  ordinances  which  were  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  first  of  these  measures  came  March 
9 when  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  transferred  from  the  State 
of  Alabama  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Secondly,  the 
Governor  was  given  the  power  to  turn  over  to  the  Confederacy  all 
volunteer  companies,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians  and  privates  which  had  been  or  would  be  enlisted  under 
authority  of  the  ordinance  of  January  19.  The  transfer  of  com- 
missioned officers  was  subject  to  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Governor 
and  President  Davis ; transfer  of  volunteer  companies  could  not 
be  concluded  until  each  company  approved  of  it.  In  the  third 
place,  delegates  approved  the  transfer  of  the  Custom  Houses  at 
Mobile  and  Selma,  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Mobile,  lighthouses, 
lights,  bouys  in  the  Mobile  Bay,  the  revenue  cutter  LEWIS  CASS, 
and  all  monies  held  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  to  Confederate 
officials.  The  next  step  was  the  authorization  of  the  Governor 
to  sell  to  the  Confederate  Government  all  provisions  and  military 
stores  not  needed  by  the  State  of  Alabama;  if  not  needed  by  either, 
the  Governor  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  them  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Finally,  the  Convention  adopted  an  ordinance  on  March 
14  conferring  jurisdiction  over  forts  and  the  arsenal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederacy.41 
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On  March  6 Shortridge  offered  a resolution  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Convention  to  appoint  a Committee  on  Federal 
Relations.  The  resolution  was  adopted  and  on  the  following  day 
President  Brooks  announced  the  appointment  of  Shortridge,  Watts, 
Crook,  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County,  Earnest,  Bailey,  Davis  of 
Madison  County,  Bragg  and  Owens  to  this  committee. 

Another  resolution  was  then  introduced  by  Shortridge  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  to  investigate  the  ex- 
pediency of  acquiring  an  area  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  earmarking  certain 
proceeds  from  public  lands  for  this  purpose.  It  was  stipulated,  of 
course,  that  such  an  area  would  have  to  be  in  Alabama.  The 
resolution  was  passed  and  an  ordinance  to  this  effect  was  adopted 
March  20.  The  ordinance  authorized  the  General  Assembly  to 
cede  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  a district  in  the  state  not  exceeding*  ten  miles  square  if  and 
when  satisfactory  information  was  furnished  that  the  Confederate 
Government  expected  to  establish  the  permanent  seat  in  the  s^ate. 
An  area  up  to  ten  miles  square  would  also  be  available  should  the 
Confederate  Capital  be  partially  located  in  Alabama.  Before  the 
cession  could  be  final  the  voters  of  such  a district  must  approve  of 
the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Confederacy.42 

Having  gone  to  England  to  represent  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  Yancey  resigned  from  the  Convention  and  J.  C.  B. 
Mitchell  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  After  Watts  introduced  him 
to  the  Convention  on  the  morning  of  March  7,  Mitchell  enrolled 
and  took  his  seat. 

A resolution  was  presented  by  Crook  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, requesting  President  Brooks  to  inform  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  that  the  Convention  desired  to 
call  on  him  in  a body.  President  Davis  informed  the  President  of 
the  Convention  that  he  would  welcome  such  a call  at  any  time 
suitable  to  the  delegates.  On  motion  of  Mitchell  a committee  was 
appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  visit.  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee  were  Mitchell,  Beard  and  Clarke  of  Marengo 
County.  At  a subsequent  time  the  committee  reported  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  the  Convention  to  call  on  Pre>i 
dent  Davis  in  the  parlor  of  the  Exchange  Hotel  at  9:30  on  tin- 
evening  of  March  11. 

Morgan  made  a report  on  March  9 advocating  the  appointment 
of  judges  of  superior  courts  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  emphasized 
the  importance  of  removing  such  officials  from  politics,  and  that 
judges  should  not  have  to  rely  on  securing  office  through  periodic 
elections.  The  report  was  made  the  special  order  of  business  for 
noon  March  13,  but  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  previous  to 
that  time  made  further  consideration  of  it  useless.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant paragraphs  of  the  report  is  given  below  i43 

The  individual  can  only  look  to  the  judge  for  protection,  and  if 
the  judges  may  answer  his  demands  for  justice  by  a reference  of  the 
question  to  the  people  who  elected  him,  safety  is  at  an  end.  There 
is  no  principle  of  representation  in  the  relations  of  the  judge  to  the 
people  in  a constitutional  republic,  such  as  our  fathers  gave  us,  and 
to  introduce  this  principle,  is  to  create  a new  form  of  government,  not 
approved  by  our  race  in  all  of  its  history,  unsuited  to  our  views  of  a 
pure  judiciary,  and  condemned  most  signally  in  the  experience  of  those 
States  that  have  recently  adopted  such  false  ideas  of  government. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  introduced  by  Bragg  and 
accepted  by  the  Convention  on  March  8,  Governor  Moore  trans- 
mitted a report  on  the  conditions  of  the  Port  of  Mobile.  Among 
other  things  the  report  showed  that  the  Collector  was  holding 
$3,150.87  subject  to  the  Governor’s  draft  and  estimated  the  duties 
accruing  on  merchandise  in  bond  to  be  $100,000.  Receipt^  for 
February,  1861,  were  given  at  $10,917.09;  disbursements  were 
$5,142.73. 

The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  restricted  the  granting  of 
divorces  to  the  single  ground  of  adultery.  Attempts  to  amend  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  to  include  desertion  failed.  Speaking  on 
restricting  the  grounds  for  divorce  Henderson  of  Macon  County 
pointed  out  that  the  Legislature  of  1859-69  granted  118  divorces  as 
compared  to  18  for  the  year  1840-41. 


43Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  181f. 
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Johnson  introduced  a proposition  calling  for  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  counties  during  the  first  session  and  it  was  taken  up 
again  during  the  second  session.  The  matter  came  up  in  some 
form  almost  every  day  of  the  second  session  until  it  was  disposed 
of  on  March  11.  It  was  a move  to  enable  one  section  to  gain  repre- 
sentation at  the  expense  of  another,  and  a struggle  between  large 
and  small  counties  to  gain  legislative  control  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. During  the  deliberations  on  this  question  Baker  of  Russell 
County  presented  a petition  for  the  formation  of  a new  county  to 
be  called  Opelika,  and  Owens  introduced  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a new  county  out  of  Henry  to  be  known  as 
Smith.  There  were  many  other  proposals  but  a majority  of  the 
delegates  felt  it  unwise  to  submit  such  a debatable  matter  to  the 
public  at  this  time.  It  was  a question  calculated  to  excite  discor- 
dant elements  and  create  discontent  in  almost  all  of  the  counties 
of  the  state. 

On  March  12  a resolution  was  introduced  by  Cochran  and 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Convention,  giving  wholehearted  ap- 
proval to  the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America. 

Jemison  submitted  a resolution  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  Convention  to  appoint  a committee  of  five  to  attend  and  repre- 
sent the  State  of  Alabama  in  a convention  about  to  assemble  in 
Atlanta  to  promote  trade  and  domestic  manufacturing  in  the  Con- 
federate States.  The  resolution  was  passed  but  Jemison  moved  to 
reconsider  it  the  following  day  and  send  seven  delegates.  This 
motion  was  carried  and  President  Brooks  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  Jemison,  Daniel  Pratt,  Lang  C.  Allen,  Jefferson 
Buford,  George  D.  Shortridge,  J.  F.  Dowdell  and  Benjamin  H.  Mi- 
con  to  the  committee  on  March  16. 

Bragg  offered  a resolution,  which  was  adopted,  instructing  the 
Committee  on  the  Constitution  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
amending  the  Constitution  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  execu- 
tive veto  more  effective.  The  Committee  rejected  this  proposal 
in  a report  to  the  Convention  on  March  16. 
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Whatley  offered  a resolution  on  March  9 calling-  for  the  ap 
pointment  of  a special  committee  of  five  to  inquire  into  th<  co 
of  publishing  the  Journal  of  the  Convention.  Consideration  of  the 
resolution  was  postponed  until  March  11  when  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  committee.  Members  of  the  committee  were  What- 
ley, Clarke  of  Marengo  County,  Creech,  Russell  and  Green.  From 
this  committee  Whatley  made  a report  to  the  Convention  on  March 
12.  The  report  pointed  out  that  the  journal  would  be  much  more 
voluminous  and  expensive  than  anticipated  when  the  report  on 
printing  was  adopted  on  January  29M  A resolution  was  proposed 
recommending  that  the  number  of  journals  authorized  in  the  origin- 
al report  be  reduced  from  800  to  400  copies,  and  that  the  printers 
would  deliver  300  copies  of  Smith’s  Debates  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  $5.00  per  copy.  Each  member  of  the 
Convention  was  to  get  a copy  of  both  publications  with  the  residue 
going  to  the  state  for  preservation  or  distribution.  The  report  was 
concurred  in  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  minority  delegates 
to  require  the  submission  of  important  matters  to  the  people  for 
approval.  It  came  at  this  time  in  the  form  of  resolutions  introduced 
by  Clarke  of  Lawrence  County  to  refer  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  to  the  voters  for  ratification  or  re- 
jection. Although  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  table  their  contents 
show  the  determination  of  the  minority  even  at  this  stage  of  the 
Convention’s  deliberations.  The  resolutions  are  as  follows  :45 

That  the  political  power  in  all  free  governments  is  inherent  in 
the  people  and  that  any  attempt  to  infringe  this  great  principle  is 
dangerous  in  policy  and  directly  subversive  of  civil  liberty. 

That  the  right  of  every  people  to  frame  a system  of  government 
under  which  they  are  to  live,  is  a fundamental  doctrine  in  all  free 
governments  and  should  not  be  questioned  or  impaired. 


That  the  acknowledgement  of  these  established  principles,  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  American  institutions  and  the  well,  ascertained 
precedents  of  republican  usage,  imperatively  demand  that  the  Con- 


44See  above. 
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stitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America’  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  this  State  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

It  was  made  known  at  this  time  that  the  Convention  had  re- 
ceived a certified  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  sent  this  document  and  a letter 
of  transmittal  to  President  Brooks.  The  contents  of  the  letter  are 
given  below  :46 

I herewith  transmit  to  you  a certified  copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  as  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  to  be  placed  before  the  State  Con- 
vention over  which  you  preside,  for  its  approval  and  ratification. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Convention  here  have  conformed  to  the 
general  wish  of  the  people  of  these  States  in  adopting  a constitution 
upon  the  general  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  departure  from  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  have  been 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  are  intended  to  guard 
against  the  evils  and  dangers  which  led  to  the  dissolutions  of  the 
late  Union.  This  Constitution  is  now  submitted,  with  confidence,  to 
the  State  Convention,  for  their  action. 


Upon  the  question  of  ratifying  the  Permanent  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  Spates  of  America,  Jemison  introduced  a resolution 
providing  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification 
or  rejection.  Jemison  said  that  the  Constitution  met  with  his  un- 
qualified approval,  and  that  he  was  confident  the  voters  would  en- 
dorse it.  References  were  made  to  other  subjects  which  Jemison 
felt  should  have  been  submitted  by  the  Convention  to  the  people 
but  he  expressed  the  belief  that  this  was  the  opportunity  to  mollify 
the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Speaking  on  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  electorate  Mor- 
gan expressed  the  belief  that  the  people  would  never  ratify  it  by 
a direct  vote.  Morgan  said  that  such  distracting  questions  as  slave 
trade,  reconstruction  and  other  matters  would  arise.  He  also 
stated  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have  never 
been  ratified  by  a direct  vote. 


46Journal,  op.  cit.  pp.  200f. 
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“This  refusal  to  send  the  Permanent  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  their  endow  - 
ment or  rejection  ,s  to  my  mind  unfair  and  illiberal/’  said  Kimball 
He  plead  for  the  Convention  to  send  each  delegate  home  prepared 
to  defend  the  actions  of  the  body,  but  he  insisted  that  failure  to 
submit  this  Constitution  to  the  people  would  be  missing  a golden 
opportunity  to  make  amends  for  what  had  already  been  done. 


Stone  thought  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  voters 
would  cause  a great  deal  of  wrangling  and  result  in  discord  among 
the  people.  He  stated  that  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address  was  vir- 
tually a declaiation  of  war  and  that  a permanent  government  was 
necessary  to  gird  itself  for  any  eventuality.  In  addition,  Stone 
insisted  that  this  Constitution  was  similar  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  State:  and  that  the  people  of  Alabama  were  devoted 
to  it. 


A typical  spe  eh  in  defense  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to 
the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection  was  made  by  Clarke  of 
Lawrence  County.  Extracts  from  it  are  given  below  as  an  example 
of  tne  tactics  used  by  the  minority  in  obstructing  or  deleaving  action 
of  the  Convention  :47 


Shall  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection?  In  other 
language,  shall  the  people  govern  themselves?  What  a singular  in- 
terrogatory to  be  propounded,  in  a deliberative  assembly  of  the  19th 
Century!  If  a similar  question  had  been  asked  in  the  bloody  days 
when  Robespierre  murdered,  it  would  have  excited  little  surprize;  but, 
sir,  that  the  delegates  of  a people,  whose  freedom  is  their  proudest  boast, 
should  even  entertain  a question  of  this  character,  is  a political 
phenomenon — a significant  paradox.  Sir.  are  mildew  and  decay  about 
to  fall  upon  the  principles  established  by  the  conflicts  and  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  the  resolution?  Is  the  great  fundamental  law  of  all 
free  governments,  about  to  be  repealed?  Has  experience  demon- 
strated that  the  patriotic  people  of  Alabama  are  incapable  of  self- 
government?  Has  the  mere  act  of  secession  wrought  such  a wonder- 
ful change  in  their  capacity?  Is  it  possible  that  such  things  shall  be 
‘and  overcome  us  like  a summer  cloud  without  our  special  wonder?’ 
The  solemn  matter  for  the  arbitrament  of  this  Convention,  is  not 
what  degree  of  responsibility  each  delegate  is  willing  to  assume.  The 
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self-complacent  and  defiant  air  with  which  members  flippantly  declare 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  lead,  and  not  to  follow  the  people,  is  a specious 
argumentum  ad  hominum  addressed  to  personal  vanity,  and  can  only 
affect  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this  most  contemptible  of  human 
frailties.  If  considerations  of  individual  responsibility  alone  were  in- 
volved, I would  dare  as  much  as  any  other  member  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  true  question  is,  how  far  is  this  Convention  willing  to 
aggress  upon  the  clearly  defined  rights  of  the  people!  Sir,  the  refusal 
to  refer  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  whom  it  is  to  govern,  for 
their  ratification  or  rejection  is  a bold,  unauthorized  and  dangerous 
advance  in  the  wrong  direction  and  can  only  be  justified  by  the  rea- 
sons which  tyrants  have  always  quoted  in  defense  of  their  usurpa- 
tions. I am  not  willing,  at  least,  without  the  excuse  of  some  over- 
ruling necessity,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  wrong.  We 
assembled  here  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  protecting,  and  not  of 
infringing,  popular  rights.  To  establish  more  firmly  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  and  not  to  subvert  them — to  preserve,  and  not 
to  abolish,  the  land-marks  of  our  fathers.  That  this  Convention  does 
not  possess  the  unlimited  power,  asserted  by  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  reference,  is  perfectly  manifest.  The  plainest  principles  of 
construction,  when  applied  to  the  warrant  of  our  commission,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  ‘We  are  con- 
vinced,’ in  the  language  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  passed  at  the  session  of  1859-60,  ‘to  consider,  determine 
and  do  whatever  in  our  opinion,  the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of 
the  State  requires  to  be  done,’  on  account  of  the  election  of  a Black 
Republican  President  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Federal  Union. 

The  power  hereby  conferred  creates  nothing  more  than  a general 
agency  for  a special  purpose.  In  consonance  with  the  mandate  of 
these  resolutions  the  Convention  determined  on  the  11th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, ultimo,  that  the  ‘rights,  interests  and  honor’  of  the  State  re- 
quired that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  should  be  passed,  and  acted 
in  harmony  with  that  decision. 

In  spite  of  the  many  protests  and  attempts  to  amend  the 
ordinance  of  ratification  it  was  adopted  on  March  13  by  a vote  of 
87  to  5.  Prior  to  the  final  vote  on  the  matter  most  of  the  Coopera- 
tionists  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  refer  the  Constitution 
to  the  people  at  this  time. 

The  following  protest  was  offered  by  Jones  of  Lauderdafe 
County  and,  at  his  request,  it  was  written  into  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention  r48 
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The  undersigned  members  of  the  Alabama  State  Convention  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Convention  to  submit  the  Con- 
stitution offered  for  ratification  by  the  Confederate  States  of  An 
to  the  people  of  Alabama  for  ratification  or  rejection,  hereby  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Convention  in  ratifying  said  Constitution 
without  such  reference,  but  believing  that  a refusal  on  our  part  to 
vote  for  its  ratification  might  be  construed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
State  into  an  expression  on  our  part  of  an  intention  to  resist  or 
raise  a party  with  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  State 
thereby  inducing  want  of  confidence  abroad  and  encouraging  our 
northern  neighbors  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  South  into  submission 
we  therefore  vote  for  the  ratification  of  said  Constitution,  and  ask 
that  this  protest  be  spread  on  the  Journal. 


Henry  C.  Sanford 
John  S.  Brasher 
Jonathan  Ford 
Timothy  J.  Russell 
A.  Kimball 
Wm.  O.  Winston 
W.  A.  Hood 
Winston  Steadham 


W.  R.  Smith 
H.  C.  Jones 
S.  C.  Posey 
John  A.  Steele 
Wm.  H.  Edwards 
R.  S.  Watkins 
Lang  C.  Allen 


After  resignation  of  Alpheus  Baker  the  people  of  Barbour 
County  elected  Jefferson  Buford  as  a delegate  to  the  Convention. 
Cochran  introduced  Buford  on  March  13,  and  the  latter  enrolled 
and  took  his  seat. 

A resolution  was  introduced  on  March  13  by  Earnest,  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  Convention  to  appoint  a special 
committee  to  divide  the  State  of  Alabama  into  nine  Congressional 
districts.  Consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed  until  the 
next  day  and  Earnest  amended  the  resolution  he  had  presented. 
The  resolution  stipulated  that  one  member  of  each  judicial  circuit 
would  make  up  the  committee  and  that  each  district  would  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  one-ninth  of  the  population  without  dividing 
a county.  Action  on  the  resolution  was  deferred  until  the  next 
day.  Jones  of  Fayette  County  offered  a substitute  in  which  white 
inhabitants  would  be  the  basis  for  determining  population,  but 
it  was  laid  on  the  table.  On  motion  of  Cochran  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a special  select  committee  and  Cochran,  Jemison  and 
Dargan  were  appointed  to  this  committee.  In  the  absence  of  a 
census  of  the  counties  Crook  submitted  a resolution  on  March  16 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a special  committee  of  nine  to  re- 
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district  the  state.  The  resolution  was  adopted  and  Crook,  Posey, 
Earnest,  Barnes,  Webb,  Catterlin,  Green,  Cochran  and  Beard  were 
appointed  to  the  committee.  The  committee  submitted  an  ordi- 
nance on  March  18  and  it  was  adopted.  According  to  this  ordi- 
nance Franklin,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison  and 
Morgan  counties  composed  the  first  district;  Blount,  Fayette,  Jef- 
ferson, Marion,  Tuscaloosa,  Walker  and  Winston  the  second; 
Cherokee,  DeKalb,  Jackson,  Marshall  and  St.  Clair  the  third;  Cal- 
houn, Randolph,  Shelby  and  Talladega  the  fourth;  Bibb,  Choctaw, 
Greene,  Marengo,  Perry,  Pickens  and  Sumter  the  fifth ; Autauga, 
Butler,  Coosa,  Dallas,  Lowndes  and  Montgomery  the  sixth; 
Chambers,  Macon,  Russell  and  Tallapoosa  the  seventh;  Barbour, 
Coffee,  Covington,  Dale,  Henry  and  Pike  the  eighth;  and  Baldwin, 
Clarke,  Mobile,  Monroe,  Washington  and  Wilcox  the  ninth. 
Sheriffs  of  Lawrence,  Walker,  Marshall,  Talladega,  Greene, 
Lowndes,  Macon,  Dale  and  Monroe  counties  were  designated  as 
returning  officers  for  their  respective  districts.  The  sheriffs  in 
other  counties  were  instructed  to  make  returns  to  the  returning 
officers.49 

President  Brooks  announced  that  he  had  received  a communi- 
cation from  Thomas  Fearn  and  David  P.  Lewis,  stating  that  they 
were  resigning  from  the  Confederate  Congress.  Upon  motion  of 
Dargan  the  resignations  were  accepted,  gratitude  for  their  ser- 
vices expressed,  and  approval  of  the  course  they  pursued  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  Congress  was  recorded.  On  March  16, 
the  Convention  elected  H.  C.  Jones  to  succeed  Lewis  and  Nicholas 
Davis  to  replace  Fearn. 

Clarke  of  Marengo  County  submitted  a resolution  on  March 
15  instructing  the  Committee  on  Judicial  and  Internal  Relations 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  authorizing  governing  boards  of 
counties  to  levy  certain  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  effi- 
cient police  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state.  The  resolutions 
suggested  the  levying  of  taxes  on  slaves  and  property  of  persons  not 
residing  in  any  of  the  Confederate  states.  Delegates  adopted  the 
resolution  without  amending  it. 
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An  ordinance  to  restrict  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 
creation  of  debts  was  passed  on  March  18.  With  the  exception 
of  providing  funds  to  be  used  in  combating  a threatened  invasion 
rebellion  or  insurrection,  the  General  Assembly  was  prohibited 
from  borrowing  or  raising  money  on  the  credit  of  the  state  until 
two-thirds  of  the  members  concurred.  A similar  majority  was 
also  required  before  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  corporations,  persons 
or  other  states  would  be  guaranteed. 


Adopting  an  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
semi-annually  on  bonds  issued  under  the  legislative  act  of  January 
29,  1861,  the  Convention,  authorized  the  interest  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  bonds  and  interest  were  made  payable  at  a 
Mobile  bank  or  elsewhere,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Gov  - 
ernor. 


On  March  19,  Jemison  made  a report  on  the  contested  election 
of  delegates  from  Shelby  County.  The  report  stated  that  Tohn  D. 
Shortridge  and  John  M.  McClannahan  were  duly  elected  nd  entitled 
to  their  seats  in  the  Convention.50  It  pointed  out  however  that 
had  the  vote  of  precinct  11  been  returned  in  the  time  prescribed 
by  law,  John  R.  Kenan  and  John  F.  Welch  would  have  been 
elected.51  The  report  recommended  the  payment  of  mileage  to  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  and  the  Convention  passed  an  ordinance 
to  this  effect. 

A great  part  of  the  Convention’s  time  was  devoted  t^  the 
public  land  question.  The  Huntsville  Convention  adopted  an 
ordinance  on  August  2,  1819  disclaiming  all  rights  to  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands  within  the  state,  but  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion repealed  this  ordinance  before  adjournment  of  the  first  session. 
Several  ordinances  and  resolutions  were  approved  pertaining  to 
the  regulation  and  control  of  public  lands,  but  the  system  adopted 
was  similar  to  the  land  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  Jewett  made  a report 
on  the  feasibility  of  making  grants  of  land  to  certain  railroads  in 


^Secessionist  candidates. 
51Cooperationist  candidates. 
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Alabama.  The  report  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
had  carefully  considered  every  aspect  of  the  public  domain  problem, 
that  it  generally  approved  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  granting  alternate  sections  of  land  to 
railroads,  and  that  all  public  lands  should  be  disposed  of  in  such 
a manner  as  to  enable  persons  with  moderate  means  to  become 
landowners.  Yelverton  made  a minority  report  of  the  committee 
objecting  to  granting  lands  to  profit-making  enterprises  such  as  rail- 
roads and  warning  against  extravagant  expenditures  and  grants.  Con- 
curring in  the  report  of  the  majority  the  Convention  adopted  an 
ordinance  in  relation  to  the  cancelled  land  entries  on  March  20. 
Among  other  things  this  ordinance  authorized  the  Mobile  and 
Girard  and  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad  Companies  to  select 
from  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  state  a quantity  of  land  in  the 
even  sections  equal  to  and  in  lieu  of  such  lands  as  may  have  been 
entered  between  June  23  and  October  9,  1856,  and  that  such  lands 
shall  be  within  the  fifteen  mile  area  on  either  side  of  the  roads.52 

An  ordinance  pertaining  to  waste  and  unappropriated  lands 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  was  approved  on  March  20,  stipulating 
that  the  title,  control  and  jurisdiction  of  all  public  lands  not  sold 
or  appropriated  by  the  United  States  prior  to  January  11,  1861, 
were  assumed  by  the  state.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Department  of  Public  Lands  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a Commissioner.  The  two  offices  of  register  and  receiver 
were  abolished  and  the  duties  were  combined  and  given  to  one  offi- 
cial to  be  known  as  register  and  receiver.  Each  register  and  receiver 
was  required  to  preserve  all  books,  charts,  maps,  field  notes,  patents 
and  other  instruments  of  title,  and  was  instructed  to  turn  over  all 
such  items  to  his  successors  upon  resignation  or  discharge.  The  reg- 
ister and  receiver  was  also  instructed  to  prepare  a full  and  complete 
statement  within  ninety  days  of  all  public  lands  in  his  respective 
district,  designating  lands  relinquished  to  the  state  by  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  swamp  and  overflow  lands,  donated  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  other  schools  or  granted  to  railroads 
to  aid  in  construction.  If  a register  and  receiver  knowingly  mis- 
represented facts  to  a person  applying  to  enter  land  became  liable 
to  such  a person  in  the  amount  of  $5.00  per  acre,  guilty  of  a mis- 


52Manuscript  Ordinances,  op.  cit.  n.  p. 
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demeanor  and  subject  to  a fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000  and  imprison 
ment  of  six  months.63 

The  Governor  was  authorized  by  ordinance  to  rescind  a con 
tract  entered  into  by  him  for  the  state  with  James  R.  Powell.  S.  S 
Houston  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  locating  certain  swamp  and 
overflow  lands.  Instructing  the  Governor  to  settle  with  these 
persons  for  services  already  rendered,  the  ordinance  declared  that 
all  swamp  and  overflow  lands  selected  by  the  commissioners  for 
which  no  patents  had  been  issued  to  be  public  lands  of  Alabama.'1 

Soon  after  the  ordinances  pertaining  to  the  public  lands  were 
disposed  of  the  delegates  proceeded  to  elect  a Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands.  Shortridge  placed  the  name  of  J.  T.  Bradford  in 
nomination;  Dargan  nominated  Jewett.  When  the  votes  were 
tabulated,  it  was  found  that  Bradford  was  elected  by  a vote  of 
41  to  Jewett’s  19. 

Before  adjournment  the  Convention  approved  ordinances  to 
provide  for  the  enrollment  and  printing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  preparing  acts 
and  journals  for  distribution.  The  ordinance  to  enroll  the  Consti- 
tution authorized  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  and  prescribed 
that  it  would  be  engrossed  on  parchment  in  a manner  similar  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  had  been  enrolled ; printing  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  An 
appropriation  of  $900  was  made  for  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  journals  of  the  call  session  of  the  General  Assembly;  $1500 
was  set  aside  to  pay  for  300  copies  of  Smith’s  History  and  Debates 
of  the  Convention  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Convention  March  11 A 

By  ordinance  the  Convention  explained  and  defined  all  ordi- 
nances which  had  been  adopted  during  both  sessions.  1 he  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  prohibited  from  repealing,  altering  or  amend- 
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ing  any  ordinance  of  the  Convention  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ; other  ordinances  were  to  be  considered  as  legislative  enact- 
ments and  could  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  the  General 

Assembly.56 

At  the  request  of  Buford  the  following  protest  was  entered 
upon  the  Journal  of  the  Convention:57 

The  undersigned  protests  against  all  acts  and  measures  of  this 
Convention,  not  within,  or  incidental  to,  the  object  and  purposes  for 
which  it  was  called,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  under  which  the 
Governor  issued  the  call.  We  are  not  the  People,  but  only  their 
agents;  and  we  are  their  agents  only  in  respect,  of  the  matters  in 
reference  to  which  we  were  sent  by  them. 

It  follows  that,  whatever  else  we  have  done  is  logically  void, 
whatever  from  political  considerations  the  Judiciary  may  hereafter 
decide  to  the  contrary.  And  besides  our  chief  measure,  that  of  seces- 
sion, is  of  such  vast  consequence  to  the  People,  we  should  not  have 
prejudiced  it  by  any  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  our  instruc- 
tions. 

Jones  of  Lauderdale  County  offered  a resolution  instructing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  mail  to  each  member  a copy  of  the  journal 
and  ordinances  of  this  Convention,  a copy  of  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion of  Alabama,  and  a copy  of  Smith’s  History  and  Debates  as 
soon  as  they  were  printed  and  ready  for  distribution. 

A resolution  was  offered  by  Davis  of  Madison  County  express- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  delegates  for  the  impartial  and  dignified 
manner  of  President  Brooks  in  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention.  The  resolution  was  adopted  and  similar  resolu- 
tions of  appreciation  were  passed  for  the  faithful  services  of  A.  G. 
Horn,  A.  B.  Clitherall  and  Frank  L.  Smith. 

Pursuant  to  a resolution  previously  adopted,  the  Alabama 
Secession  Convention  adjourned  at  2 :00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  March  21,  1861. 


"Ibid. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCUMENT 


The  enrolling,  signing  and  the  subsequent  disappearance  ,,f 
parchment  copies  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  are  matters  which 
have  been  widely  discussed  since  the  memorable  dav  Alabama 
seceded.  Although  the  majority  did  not  consider  it  abs  dutch 
necessary  for  delegates  to  sign  the  engrossed  Ordinance  the  minor- 
ity was  nevertheless  warned  that  the  absence  of  their  names  would 
serve  notice  to  the  enemy  that  they  were  divided.  In  concluding 
his  speech  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Ordinance  of  Secession 
Yancey  stated  that  he  did  not  think  it  imperative  for  delegates  to 
inscribe  their  names  on  the  document  but  such  a step  would  give 
“dignity,  strength,  unity  to  the  state  in  which  we  live,  and  b\ 
which  each  of  its  citizens  should  be  prepared  to  die.  if  its  exigencies 
demand  it.” 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  by  the  Convention  on 
January  17,  the  first  copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  en- 
grossed on  parchment.  This  Ordinance  was  laid  on  the  table  to 
be  signed  by  the  delegates  “before  the  final  adjournment  of  this 
body.”  Official  approval  was  given  to  the  second  enrollment  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  on  January  22,  when  the  Convention 
adopted  Joseph  B.  Goode’s  copy  as  the  original.  Being  a good 
penman  Goode  voluntarily  undertook  this  as  a means  of  com- 
pleting a better  copy  than  had  been  prepared,  and  his  workman- 
ship was  too  good  for  the  Convention  to  ignore.  Providing  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Goode  copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Convention  authorized  the  deposi- 
tion  of  the  one  previously  enrolled  with  the  ‘TIistoric  Society  of 
he  State  of  Alabama”  at  Tuscaloosa.  A thorough  examination  of 
the  papers  and  transactions  of  the  extant  state  historical  society 
failed  to  reveal  a copy  of  the  Ordinance  ; neither  was  any  reference 
found  relative  to  its  receiving  one.1 

Most  of  the  delegates  from  North  Alabama  objected  seriously 
to  the  signing  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  ancev  had  stated 
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that  he  would  support  all  reasonable  delay  to  allow  members  to 
contact  their  constituents  on  the  matter,  and  the  Cooperationists 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  unofficially  refer  the  seces- 
sion question  to  the  people.  In  order  to  defend  their  refusal  to 
sign  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  the  following  “Address  to  the 
People  of  Alabama”  was  prepared  and  circulated  widely  through- 
out the  state  :2 

The  undersigned,  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  feel  it  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  large,  to  make  public 
the  reasons  that  actuate  them  in  withholding  their  signatures  from 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  which  the  people  of  Alabama  resumed, 
on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1861,  the  powers  previously  delegated 
to  and  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  duty  is  the  more 
imperative,  as  designing  persons  have  misrepresented,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  misconstrue,  their  refusal  to  participate  in  a mere  form  of 
attestation,  into  opposition  and  hostility  to  a solemn  act  of  the  State. 
This  act  is  binding  on  all  citizens  alike,  and  none  are  more  ready 
than  the  undersigned,  to  yield  a cheerful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
their  State,  to  which  they  owe  their  first  and  paramount  allegiance, 
and  none  will  be  more  faithful  in  upholding  and  sustaining  at  any 
price,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  her  interest  and  her  honor,  in  the  attitude 
she  has  assumed  by  this  act.  If,  therefore,  the  enemies  of  the  State 
derive  comfort  from  the  refusal  of  the  undersigned  to  sign  the  Ordi- 
nance, the  fault  will  lie  with  those  who  misrepresent  their  motives 
or  impugn  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  their  State. 

The  Ordinance  derives  no  additional  validity  from  the  signa- 
tures of  the  individual  delegates  composing  the  Convention.  The 
affixing  these  signatures  is  a mere  form  of  attestation,  and  might  be, 
and  most  likely  would  be,  regarded  as  a voluntary  abandonment  and 
retraction  of  those  principles  and  views  of  public  policy,  advocated 
by  the  undersigned  before  the  people,  and  which  caused  them  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  (in  its  present  form.) 
While  the  undersigned  cannot  consent  to  have  even  the  appearance 
of  modifying  or  relinquishing  these  views  and  principles,  they  do 
sincerely  disclaim  all  intention  to  perpetuate  the  bitterness  and 
animosities  of  former  party  divisions,  or  to  encourage  new  divisions 
between  those  who  favored  and  those  who  opposed  separate  State 
action,  and  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  a faithful  and  zealous 
support  of  the  State  in  all  the  consequences  that  may  result  from 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 


2Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  445ff. 
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These  principles  and  views  of  public  policy,  to  which  they  st«>, 
pledged  to  their  constituents,  and  which  have  governed  tlu-ir  .,  : , 
in  Convention,  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  only  a brief  enumer- 
ation. 

First.  The  great  fundamental  principle  that  all  representative 
bodies,  exercising  a high  and  responsible  public  trust,  should  submit 
their  acts  for  the  approval  or  condemnation  of  those  by  whom  the 
trust  was  confided;  especially  when  in  the  discharge  of  such  trust, 
is  involved  a radical  change  in  the  existing  Government,  affecting 
alike  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  land,  and  upon  which  depends 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  not  only  this  generation,  but  that  of  the 
remotest  posterity,  demanded  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  their  ratification 
or  rejection  at  the  ballot  box.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  popular  government,  and  is  the  only  safeguard 
to  the  abuses  of  trust  and  the  usurpations  of  power. 

Secondly.  Not  only  comity,  but  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
and  of  none  more  than  x\labama,  dictated  the  policy  of  respectfully 
consulting  with  all  the  States  whose  identity  of  interest  makes  their 
ultimate  destiny  inseparable  from  ours,  and  who  are  affected  almost 
as  much  as  ourselves  by  any  action  on  our  part,  of  devising  with 
them,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  would  join  us  in  a plan  of  har- 
monious and  simultaneous  action,  thus  presenting  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  Federal  Government,  foreign  nations  or  hostile  States,  a 
united  strength,  a moral  power  and  a national  dignity,  which  no 
single  State  could  hope  to  present;  of  establishing  a new  Confederacy 
of  all  the  States  engaged  in  a common  cause,  before  finally  severing 
all  connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  thus  avoiding  to 
the  individual  States  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  an  independent 
and  separate  national  existence,  placing  the  formation  of  a new 
Confederacy  beyond  the  risks  and  hazards  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected  by  the  conflicting  interests  and  views  of  disunited  States, 
each  acting  for  itself,  without  concert  one  with  another,  and  leaving 
no  interregnum  during  which  men’s  minds  could  be  unsettled,  and 
all  material  interests  jeopardized  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 
These  views  of  policy  the  undersigned  are  convinced  are  the  only 
ones  consonant  with  prudence  and  a wise  discretion,  and  the  only 
ones  that  can  lead  to  a peaceful  and  successful  termination  of  present 
difficulties.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  apply  them,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  as  we  see  with  pleasure 
the  cheering  indications  of  their  being  more  generally  recognized  and 
adopted  than  during  the  first  effervescence  of  popular  excitement, 
at  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  insults  of  hostile  and  sectional  fac- 
tions, culminating  in  the  election  of  a sectional  President. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  in  refusing 
to  sign  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  the  undersigned  are  actuated  by 
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no  desire  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  that  now  attach,  or  may- 
hereafter  attach,  to  the  act  by  which  the  State  withdrew  from  the 
Federal  Union.  Not  only  will  they  share  these  responsibilities  alike 
with  those  who  sign  the  Ordinance,  but  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
public  interest  or  expediency  requires  the  affixing  of  their  signatures, 
they  will  unhesitatingly  and  cheerfully  do  so — their  object  being  in 
the  present  statement  solely  to  defend  and  maintain  the  principles 
and  line  of  policy,  the  advocacy  and  support  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  them  by  their  constituents,  and  which  they  believed  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  our  acts,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
we  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  a candid  public;  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  declarations  and  motives,  time  alone  can  decide;  and 
upon  the  correctness  and  wisdom  of  those  principles  and  views  of 
public  policy,  by  which  we  have  been  governed,  ‘other  men  and 
other  times’  will  render  a correct  verdict. 


R.  Jemison,  Jr. 

) 

W.  R.  Smith 

Wm.  O.  Winston 

) 

Nick  Davis 

John  Greene,  Sr. 

) 

Thomas  J.  McClellan 

S.  P.  Timberlake 

) Com. 

John  Potter 

M.  J.  Bulger 

) 

S.  C.  Posey 

A.  Kimbal 

) 

E.  P.  Jones 

William  H.  Edwards 

B.  W.  Wilson 

R.  J.  Wood 

Lang  C.  Allen 

George  Forrester 

John  A.  Steele 

Henry  M.  Gay 

J.  P.  Coman 

Winston  Steadham 

Henry  C.  Sanford 

Arthur  C.  Beard 

John  J.  Brasher 

James  L.  Sheffield 

W.  A.  Hood 

J.  N.  Franklin 

John  R.  Coffey 

Jonathan  Ford 

Timothy  J.  Russell 

Robert  Guttery 

H.  C.  Jones 
Wm.  L.  Whitlock 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  six  persons,  who  voted 
against  secession,  did  not  attach  their  names  to  the  address  to  the 
people.  They  were  Clarke  of  Lawrence  County,  Earnest,  Inzer,, 
Lewis,  Sheets  and  Watkins.  Out  of  these  six  delegates  only 
Sheets  and  Watkins  failed  to  sign  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
Before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Convention  eleven  of  the 
thirty-three  signers  of  the  address  to  the  people  affixed  their 
names  to  the  Ordinance,  namely,  Beard,  Coffey,  Davis,  Forrester, 
Gay,  Green,  Hood,  Jemison,  Sheffield,  Timberlake  and  Wood. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Convention  J.  C.  B.  Mitchell 
took  Yancey's  seat  and  Jefferson  Buford  succeeded  Baker  of  Bar- 
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bour  County.  Before  retiring  Yancey  and  Baker  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession;  Mitchell  and  Buford  also 
signed  it. 

Although  the  Convention  only  authorized  or  approved  of  two 
enrollments  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  it  is  known  that  three 
copies  of  the  document  were  prepared.  The  Alabama  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  has  an  original,  several  litho- 
graphic facsimiles  of  another,  and  a photostat  of  the  third  enroll- 
ment. In  order  to  distinguish  between  these  three  known  or- 
dinances future  references  will  be  made  to  them  as  original,  litho- 
graph or  Goode  and  photostat  copies. 

The  names  of  the  seventy-eight  delegates  appear  on  the 
original  and  the  lithograph  copies  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
while  seventy-three  are  on  the  photostat.  Signers  of  the  original 
and  Goode  copies  were  Bailey,  Baker  of  Barbour  County,  Baker  of 
Russell  County,  Barclay,  Barnes,  Beard,  Beck,  Blue,  Bolling, 
Bragg,  Brooks,  Buford,  Catterlin,  Clarke  of  Lawrence  County, 
Clarke  of  Marengo  County,  Clemens,  Cochran,  Coffey,  Coleman, 
Crawford,  Creech,  Crook,  Crumpler,  Curtis,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Da- 
vis of  Covington  County,  Davis  of  Madison  County,  Davis  of 
Pickens  County,  Dowdell,  Earnest,  Forrester,  Foster,  Gay,  Gib- 
bons, Gilchrist,  Green,  Hawkins,  Henderson  of  Pike  County,  Hen- 
derson of  Macon  County,  Herndon,  Hood,  Howard,  Humphries, 
Inzer,  Jemison,  Jewett,  Johnson,  Ketchum,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Love, 
McClannahan,  McKinne,  McPherson,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Owens, 
Phillips,  Ralls,  Rives,  Ryan,  Sheffield,  Shortridge,  Silver,  Slaugh- 
ter, Smith  of  Henry  County,  Starke,  Stone,  Taylor,  Timberlake, 
Watts,  Webb,  Whatley,  Williamson,  Wood,  Yancey  and  Yelver- 
ton ; only  Bailey,  Baker  of  Barbour  County,  Green,  Henderson  of 
Pike  County  and  Mitchell  did  not  affix  their  names  to  the  copy 
from  which  the  photostat  was  made. 

With  the  exception  of  signatures  the  contents  of  all  three 
copies  of  the  engrossed  Ordinance  are  identical.  It  is  not  known 
who  enrolled  the  original  and  the  copy  from  which  the  photostat 
was  made;  neither  can  these  enrollments  be  properly  identified. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  such  a wide  divergence  of  opinion  it  is  well 
to  give  separate  consideration  to  each  enrollment  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession. 
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The  original  was  probably  the  first  copy  officially  authorized, 
but  for  some  reason  it  was  never  sent  to  the  Alabama  Historical 
Society.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  believed  by  some  that  this  copy 
was  attached  to  the  Manuscript  Ordinances  and  Journal  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  was  therefore  never  intended  to  be  sent  to  a depository 
out  of  Montgomery. 

As  the  Convention  adopted  the  Goode  copy  as  the  original 
and  designated  its  safe  keeping  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  copy  was  used  in  preparing  the  lithographic 
facsimile  reproductions.  Further  justifications  for  this  belief  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seal  of  the  Executive  Office  and 
the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  on  the  lithograph 
copies.  If  the  original  of  this  enrollment  exists  it  is  not  known 
by  the  present  staff  of  the  official  depository  of  public  records  in 
Alabama.  It  is  very  plausible  however  that  the  Goode  original 
was  taken  from  the  State  Capitol  by  Federal  soldiers  when  they 
captured  Montgomery. 

More  has  been  written  about  the  Ordinance  from  which  the 
photostat  was  made  than  any  of  the  other  copies.  This  copy  was  in 
the  possession  of  a veteran  Federal  soldier  in  1895,  who  was  living 
the  life  of  a recluse  on  a Florida  houseboat.  A resident  of  Indiana 
wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Director  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  in  1901  offering  to  negotiate  a 
sale  of  this  copy  for  the  sum  of  $100.  As  the  State  of  Alabama 
already  possessed  one  of  the  originals  and  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  buy  such  items,  Governor  William  D.  Jelks  and  Dr.  Owen 
decided  against  buying  the  Ordinance.3  Dr.  Owen  wrote  the  In- 
diana person  to  this  effect,  stating  that  the  document  was  stolen 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  be  returned  to  the  rightful 
owner  in  due  time.  On  March  9,  1906,  Mr.  F.  P.  Fleming  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida  sent  a photostat  of  the  enrollment  and  wrote 
the  following  to  Dr.  Owen  :4 

A short  time  ago  a friend  of  mine,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Detwiler,  of  New 
Smyrna,  loaned  the  Florida  Historical  Society  the  negative  of  a 
protograph  which  he  took  of  the  Alabama  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
being  the  original  paper  and  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention. This  ptotograph  was  taken  in  1895.  Mr.  Detwiler  tells 


3Montgomery  Advertiser,  March  21,  1906. 

Tbid.  January  8,  1911. 
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me  that  the  document  was  in  the  possession  of  an  individual  who 
stated  that  he  had  belonged  to  a New  York  regiment  and  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  General  who  captured  Montgomery  during  the  war 
and  that  he  took  this  paper  out  of  the  state  house,  and  he  permitted 
Mr.  Detwiler  to  make  a photograph  of  it.  The  latter  gentleman 
tells  me  that  this  party,  whose  name  he  would  not  give,  afterwards 
sold  the  document  stating  that  he  did  not  propose  that  it  should 
be  gotten  back  to  the  ‘rebels.’ 

In  a letter  to  the  Library  of  Congress  on  October  16,  1933, 
Mr.  Detwiler  indicated  that  the  Florida  recluse  was  Maj.  J.  F. 
Hardy.  Mr.  Detwiler  wrote  that  the  copy  of  the  Ordinance  which 
had  been  in  Hardy’s  possession  was  lost,  destroyed  or  stolen.' 

As  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  instructed  the  President  of 
the  Convention  to  send  a copy  of  the  preamble,  ordinance  and 
resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  fourteen  slaveholding  states 
listed  on  it,  the  compiler  wrote  to  depositories  in  all  of  these 
states.  Depositories  in  twelve  states  replied  that  they  did  not 
have  or  could  not  locate  a copy  of  the  Alabama  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession; one  wrote  that  he  had  a copy  and  sent  a photostat  of  the 
document;* * 6  and  one  did  not  respond.  The  photostat  sent  by  this 
depository  was  made  from  a printed  copy  and  it  only  shows  the 
preamble,  ordinance  and  the  resolutions.  A notation  on  copy, 
which  is  clearly  discernable  on  the  photostat,  indicates  that  it  was 
received  on  January  22.  1861. 

Thinking  that  original  and  additional  copies  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  might  be  located,  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  the  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  the  University  of  Texas,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  University  of  Alabama  and  several 
other  depositories.  With  the  exception  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress none  of  the  institutions  or  agencies  replying  were  able  to 
furnish  any  information  not  already  known.  Similar  letters  were 
written  to  Professors  Avery  O.  Craven,  Clarence  P.  Denman. 
Dwight  L.  Dumond,  Frank  L.  Owsley,  Charles  W.  Ramsdall  and 
James  G.  Randall,  but  the  results  were  the  same. 


information  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  of  the  Library  of 

Congress. 

6North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
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THE  ALABAMA  SECESSION  FLAG 

A flag  was  made  and  presented  to  the  Convention  by  the 
ladies  of  Montgomery  as  soon  as  the  delegates  voted  for  secession 
and  threw  open  the  doors  to  the  public.  At  the  request  of  the 
donors  Yancey  presented  the  flag  to  the  Convention  in  such  a 
speech  as  only  he  could  make.  For  a description  of  the  flag  ex- 
tracts from  Yancey’s  speech  are  given:1 

On  one  side  of  this  flag  is  painted  the  goddess  of  liberty  with 
a sword  drawn  to  defend  her  rights;  above  her  head  is  the  motto 
‘Liberty  Now  and  For  Ever,’  and  at  one  side  the  single  star  of 
Alabama.  On  the  other  field  is  a cotton  plant  to  indicate  the  source 
of  our  national  wealth  and  beneath  it  is  a rattle  snake  coiled  to 
manifest  our  determination  to  defend  our  rights.  It  is  coiled  because 
ours  is  not  aggressive  position,  and  above  is  the  motto  ‘Noli  me 
tangere.’  The  rattle  snake  is  peaceable  and  harmless  until  disturbed; 
but  death  to  the  individual  who  assaults  it. 

After  its  presentation  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced accepting  the  flag  and  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Convention  to  officially 
extend  expressions  of  appreciation  for  it.  Be- 
fore the  resolutions  were  adopted  Smith  of 
Tuscaloosa  County  got  the  floor  and  delivered 
the  following  fiery  and  patriotic  speech  :2 

I was  not  prepared  for  this  surprise.  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  intended  presentation. 

The  suddenness  with  which  this  gorgeous 
scene  has  been  displayed  before  us,  over- 
whelms me  with  emotions  that  impel  me 
to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  that  in- 
spire me. 

In  looking  upon  this  flag,  a thousand  memories  throng  my  mind. 

The  battle  fields  of  my  country  are  spread  out  before  me — and  amid 
the  smoke  and  clamor  of  contending  armies,  I see  floating  above  a 


William  R. 
Smith 


Montgomery  Advertiser,  January  8,  1911.  Taken  from  a letter  written 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mitchell  to  his  wife  on  January  11,  1861. 

2Smith,  op.  cit.  pp.  120f. 
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gallant  and  triumphant  soldiery,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner:— a flag 
sacred  to  memory,  embalmed  in  Southern  song — baptised  in  the 
best  blood  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  and  consecrated  in 
history  and  in  poetry  as  the  herald  of  Liberty’s  grandest  victories  on 
the  land  and  on  the  sea. 

Under  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  still  float  a thousand  ships, 
whose  appearance  is  cheered  in  every  port.  Under  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  battles  have  been  won,  whose  victories,  as  they  adorn  the 
annals  of  an  age,  proclaim  to  posterity  the  untameable  valor  of  an 
infant  people.  Under  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  as  the  lurid  eyes 
of  the  British  Lion  have  grown  dim,  British  swords  have  been  sur- 
rendered:— and,  in  later  days,  in  the  ancient  home  of  kings,  on  the 
dismantled  towers  of  dismembered  nations,  the  Star-  Spangled  Ban- 
ner in  triumph  has  been  displayed.  In  parting,  shall  we  not  salute  it? 

Have  we  no  gratitude  for  the  past?  No  recollection  of  the 
glories  that  have  been  achieved  under  the  glittering  folds  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner?  No  thanks  for  the  fame  that  it  has  brought 
to  the  country?  In  the  memory  of  the  gallant  soldiers  that  lie  on 
the  field  of  death,  enshrouded  in  its  folds;  in  the  name  of  Perry  and 
Decatur,  of  Lawrence  and  Jackson,  and  a long  line  of  illustrious 
heroes — ‘Let  him  who  has  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now’—  new,  as  we  lower  this  glorious  ensign  of  our  once  vaunted 
victories. 


We  accept  this  Flag.  It  is  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Alabama. 
I see  upon  it,  a beautiful  female  face. 


‘Oh!  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 

When  pain  and  sorrow  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou.’ 

Presented  by  the  daughters  of  Alabama!  The  history  of  the 
world  teaches,  that  in  times  of  trouble  and  danger  to  her  country, 
woman  is  always  in  the  van.  Her  heroism  is  reserved  for  revolu- 
tions. She  has  been  known  to  tear  the  jewels  from  her  ears,  the 
diamonds  from  her  neck,  and  the  rings  from  her  fingers,  and  sell 
they  to  buy  bread  for  the  starving  soldier.  Nay,  in  order  to  aid  a 
struggling  army,  we  see  her  cutting  away  the  glorious  locks  that 
adorn  her  beauty,  and  consent  even  for  them  to  become  the  dowry 
of  a second  head.’  What  wonder,  then  that  now,  in  these  stirring 
times,  when  ‘grim  visaged  war’  wrinkles  the  brow  of  Peace— what 
wonder  that  the  daughters  of  Alabama  should  thus  endeavor  to 
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impart  to  our  veins  the  burning  currents  of  their  enthusiasm ! What 
wonder  that  they  should  strive,  by  these  graceful  devices  of  female 
ingenuity,  to  lift  us  up  to  the  height  of  their  own  hallowed  inspira- 
tion! 

We  accept  this  flag;  and  though  it  glows  with  but  a single 
star,  may  that  star  increase  in  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  until  it 
out-rivals  the  historic  glories  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner! 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  immediately  after 
Smith’s  remarks  the  flag  was  raised  over  the  Capitol  to  indicate 
open  meetings.  During  the  recess  between  the  first  and  second 
session  of  the  Convention  persons  responsible  were  evidently  care- 
less about  regulations  governing  the  time  and  weather  for  the 
flag  to  be  flown.  On  February  10,  1861,  the  flag  was  taken  down 
from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  by  Alex  B.  Clitherall,  W.  J.  Greene, 
Ferie  Henshaw  and  J.  J.  Hopper  and  sent  to  Governor  Moore. 
They  defended  their  actions  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor :3 


The  Flag  of  Alabama  was  left  flying  last  night  from  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  We  found  it  this  morning,  ‘though  torn,  still  flying,’ 
and  being  satisfied,  that  in  a few  hours,  the  gale,  now  blowing, 
would  entirely  destroy  it;  we  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  hauling 
it  down:  and  now  deliver  it  to  you,  that  it  may  be  placed  among 
the  archives  of  the  State,  in  perpetual  memory  and  honor  of  the 
act  of  Secession  of  Alabama  done  on  the  11th  of  January  1861,  and 
of  the  ladies  of  Montgomery,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  State. 

This  was  the  last  record  of  the  flag,  insofar  as  Alabamians 
were  concerned,  until  Miss  Frances  Hails  of  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  located  it  in  the  Iowa  Historical 
Memorial  and  Art  Department  in  1929.  The  Iowa  Department 
received  it  from  a Mr.  Koon  through  Adjutant  General  N.  B. 
Baker  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  of  that  state  in  1892.  Records 
indicate  that  the  flag  was  taken  from  the  State  Capitol  when 
Montgomery  was  overrun  by  Federal  troops  towards  the  end  of 
the  war. 


3Taken  from  the  original  letter  written  to  Governor  Moore. 
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Steps  were  taken  immediately  by  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen. 
Director  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History . 
relative  to  having  the  flag  returned  to  Alabama.  Officials  of  tlie 
Iowa  depository  stated  that  they  did  not  have  a legal  right  t.. 
release  the  flag,  and  that  such  a transfer  would  have  to  come  In 
authority  of  a legislative  act.  After  about  ten  years  of  negotia- 
ting the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  resolutions  authorizing  the  return 
of  the  flag  with  a color  guard.  The  expense  of  the  trip  was  to  be 
borne  by  the  State  of  Iowa.  Members  of  the  color  guard  were 
Thomas  Jefferson  Noll,  a veteran  of  the  Union  Army;  P>.  C. 
Whitehill,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Iowa 
Senate;  and  James  V.  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives. 

Arriving  in  Montgomery  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  the  Iowa 
Delegation  was  graciously  entertained  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  The  three  Montgomery  chapters  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  assumed  the  responsibility  of  entertaining  the 
visitors  and  several  social  functions  were  held  in  their  honoi. 
People  from  all  parts  of  Alabama  came  to  Montgomery  at  that 
time  to  participate  in  the  social  affairs  and  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

Before  a joint  session  of  the  Alabama  Senate  and  Legislature 
on  March  9,  1939,  the  flag  was  formally  and  officially  returned 
to  Alabama  by  this  delegation.  Governor  Frank  M.  Dixon  received 
the  flag  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  it  is  now  preserved  with 
other  priceless  materials  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  in  a cabinet  on  the  second  floor  of  the  War  Memorial 
Building  at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  ALABAMA  SECESSION 
CONVENTION 

Alabama  as  a pioneer  state  absorbed  talented  and  ambitious 
men  from  other  sections  of  the  country  and  promoted  them  to 
places  of  public  service  as  occasion  arose.  Although  the  state 
had  been  a member  of  the  Union  for  forty-two  years  at  the  time 
she  withdrew,  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  Secession  Convention 
were  born  in  other  states. 

While  information  is  lacking  as  to  the  birth  places  of  twenty 
of  the  delegates,  it  is  known  that  eighteen  were  born  in  Alabama 
or  the  area  which  later  became  this  state,  seventeen  in  Georgia, 
sixteen  in  South  Carolina,  ten  in  Tennessee,  eight  in  North  Caro- 
lina, six  in  Virginia,  four  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Illinois,  one  in 
Maryland  and  one  in  New  York.  The  delegates  born  in  Alabama 
were  Blue,  Brasher,  Clarke  of  Lawrence  County,  Clemens,  Craw- 
ford, Davis  of  Covington  County,  Davis  of  Madison  County,  Ford, 
Henderson  of  Pike  County,  Herndon,  Jewett,  Jones  of  Fayette 
County,  Jones  of  Lauderdale  County,  Rives,  Sheets,  Sheffield,  Steele 
and  Watts;  Georgia  was  the  birth  place  of  Bailey,  Baker  of  Russell 
County,  Barnes,  Creech,  Daniel,  Dowdell,  Foster,  Inzer,  Jemison, 
Ketchum,  Leonard,  Phillips,  Ralls,  Stone,  Whatley,  Williamson 
and  Yancey;  South  Carolina  produced  Baker  of  Barbour  County, 
Brooks,  Buford,  Bulger,  Coleman,  Crook,  Davis  of  Pickens  Coun- 
ty, Green,  Humphries,  Love,  Owens,  Posey,  Russell,  Sanford, 
Starke  and  Whitlock;  Tennessee  was  the  native  state  of  Cochran, 
Coffey,  Earnest,  Guttery,  Henderson  of  Macon  County,  McClellan, 
Morgan,  Smith  of  Henry  County,  Stedham  and  Wilson;  North 
Carolina  was  the  original  home  of  Beck,  Bragg,  Coman,  Dargan, 
Gilchrist,  Kimball,  McPherson  and  Webb;  Virginia  furnished 
Clarke  of  Marengo  County,  Crumpler,  Curtis,  Lewis,  Watkins  and 
Winston;  Kentucky  was  the  place  of  the  birth  of  Beard,  Franklin, 
Shortridge  and  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County;  and  Catterlin,  Silver 
and  Gilchrist  were  born  in  Illinois,  Maryland  and  New  York  re- 
spectively. 

The  men  composing  the  membership  of  the  Secession  Con- 
vention were  in  the  main  of  a high  degree  of  intelligence.  Twenty- 
seven  delegates  were  college  graduates,  some  from  the  leading 
universities  of  the  East  and  South.  Twelve  or  fifteen  others  at- 
tended college  for  a time,  or  had  the  equivalent  of  a college  train- 
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ing.  There  were  approximately  twenty  of  the  members  who  were 
men  of  fine  sense  and  general  intelligence  but  who  had  onh  a 
limited  common  school  education.  At  that  period  there  \\  ere  n 
academies  of  high  school  rank  in  the  State  of  Alabama  in  propor 
tion  to  her  white  population  than  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Most  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  have  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  the  State  of  Alabama  from  the  Union,  but  they 
opposed  each  other  as  to  the  mode  of  secession.  Both  groups 
were  pledged  to  fight  the  rule  of  the  Republican  Party  with  all  of 
their  respective  powers.  There  were  some  opponents  to  secession 
however  who  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Northern  section 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  and  its  annexation  to  Tennessee  if 
Southern  counties  succeeded  in  causing  the  state  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  Secession  of  the  state  was  considered  permanent  bv  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  and  the  people,  but  some  of  the  minority 
advocated  the  withdrawal  from  the  Union  as  a means  of  bringing 
the  North  to  terms.  Smith  of  Tuscaloosa  County  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  measure  would  convince  the  North  of  her  de- 
pendence upon  the  South,  bring  that  section  to  realize  her  sense 
of  duty,  and  cause  her  to  yield  to  the  sensible  demands  of  the 
South.  He  looked  forward  with  the  fondest  hopes  to  the  near 
future  when  there  would  be  a reconstruction  of  the  Union,  redress 
of  grievances,  indemnity  for  past  losses,  and  complete  and  un- 
equivocal guarantees  for  the  future. 

Not  only  did  the  Convention  do  many  things  normally  per- 
formed by  the  General  Assembly,  but  it  had  the  responsibility  of 
tearing  down  the  old  political  structure  and  building  a new  order. 
To  save  time  and  prevent  confusion  the  majority  claimed  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  refer  any  matters  to  the  electorate  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection.  The  majority  insisted  that  the  State  of  Alabama 
was  a representative  instead  of  a pure  democracy,  and  that  the 
Convention  represented  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state.  On  the 
other  hand  the  minority  sought  to  delay  or  defeat  legislation  of 
the  Convention  by  repeatedly  attempting  to  get  these  questions 
referred  to  the  people. 

The  Secessionists  had  clear  and  logical  views  on  the  matter 
of  secession.  They  claimed  that  secession  was  an  inalienable  right 
derived  from  the  existence  of  a sovereign  state.  It  was  believed 
by  some  that  the  Convention  had  authority  to  interfere  with  the 
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Constitution  only  insofar  as  was  necessary  to  accomplish  seces- 
sion. The  theory  of  the  majority  was  that  the  Convention  had 
full  power  and  control  over  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government ; that  the  people  were  present  at  the 
Convention  in  the  persons  representing  them ; and  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  body  was  therefore  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state. 
Secessionists  were  united  in  their  determination  to  withdraw  Ala- 
bama from  the  Union.  Believing  that  Alabama  was  sovereign,  the 
Secessionists  had  little  to  say  on  the  matter  but  acted  on  this 
theory. 

By  way  of  contrast  the  Cooperationists  were  vague  as  to 
their  philosophies  of  secession.  Most  of  them  believed  that  the 
state  was  sovereign  but  opposed  secession  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency;  others  held  the  confused  theory  that  Alabama  was 
a sovereign  state  but  could  not  secede  unless  the  whole  South 
took  action.  Separate  secession  was  considered  rebellion  by  some 
of  the  minority ; not  so  if  in  company  with  other  states.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Convention  was  a general  agency  created  by  the 
Legislature  for  a specific  purpose,  and  its  powers  were  therefore 
limited  to  the  passage  of  a simple  ordinance  of  secession  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification.  The  Cooperationists  fa- 
vored joint  secession  with  all  slaveholding  or  cotton  states  in 
determining  a policy  of  resistance. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  varied  opinions  of  the  dele- 
gates as  to  the  aftermath  of  secession.  Although  it  was  stated 
that  they  expected  to  reunite  with  other  Southern  states  after 
secession,  the  Secessionists  were  accused  of  trying  to  tear  down 
instead  of  building  up ; a number  of  Cooperationists  expressed  the 
belief  that  secession  would  result  in  disintegration  and  anarchy. 
Delegates  seemed  to  have  felt  that  peaceful  relations  would  con- 
tinue, but  Fleming  in  his  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama 
stated  that  all  the  speeches  contained  distinguishable  fears  lest  war 
should  follow.1 

Any  story  about  the  Convention  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  consideration  of  the  public  and  private  lives  of  the  delegates. 
In  order  to  accomplish  such  a purpose  biographical  sketches  are 
given  herein  on  these  men.  Although  no  attempt  is  being  made 
to  record  all  data,  these  sketches  are  designed  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  the  salient  facts  about  these  delegates. 
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There  are  inadequate  or  no  biographical  data  on  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  delegates.  Attempts  to  locate  relatives  of  these 
men  through  presidents  of  local  chapters  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  public  officials,  newspaper  articles  and  other 
sources  were  partially  successful  but  by  no  means  complete.  With 
the  exception  of  representing  their  respective  counties  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  there  is  nothing 
available  on  Edwards,  Hawkins.  Hood,  Howard,  Johnson.  Mc- 
Kinne,  Potter,  Ryan,  Slaughter  and  Yelverton. 

Although  adequate  information  is  lacking  as  to  the  activities 
of  about  twenty-five  of  the  delegates  it  is  known  that  thirty-two 
participated  in  some  form  of  military  service  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Allen,  Bulger,  Smith  of 
Tuscaloosa  County,  Steele,  four  delegates  who  refused  to  sign  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  saw  military  service  during  the  war.  Out 
of  the  number  known  to  have  seen  military  service  five  were  killed 
in  action,  namely,  Beck,  Jewett,  Webb,  Whatley  and  Williamson. 
Several  of  the  men  saw  little  service  in  the  armed  forces  before 
being  assigned  to  other  tasks.  Bailey,  Clarke  of  Lawrence  County, 
Coman,  Edwards,  Forrester,  Jones  of  Fayette  County,  McClellan, 
Potter,  Sanford,  Sheets,  Sheffield  and  Winston  represented  their 
counties  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865. 

Material  for  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Secession  Convention  has  been  found  in  the  four  volume  work  by 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography,  biographical  files  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  and  by  extensive  correspondence  and  in- 
quiries through  the  press.  In  some  cases  practically  no  biographical 
data  has  been  located.  The  research  work  in  the  preparation  of 
these  sketches  was  done  by  four  employees  of  the  Department, 
Misses  Carlotta  P.  Mitchell,  Adelaide  Rogers,  Julia  Smallwood 
and  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Martin.  After  the  transfer  of  three  members  of 
the  group  to  another  Department,  the  work  was  continued  by  Miss 
Mitchell  who  prepared  sixty-two  of  the  sketches.  These  original 
compilations  were  necessarily  reduced  in  scope  because  of  the  lack 
of  space  and  rewritten  by  David  L.  Darden. 

Lang  C.  Allen 

Marion  County 

Born  July  1,  1831,  Lang  C.  Allen  was  the  son  of  Lindsay  and 
Mary  Allen.  Although  prepared  for  the  medical  profession,  he 
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was  attracted  to  industry  soon  after  he  reached  manhood.  He 
built  and  operated  a thread  factory  on  Bear  Creek  in  Marion 
County  until  it  was  destroyed  during  the  war ; another  was  sub- 
sequently constructed  down  the  creek  from  the  first  site.  Serving 
in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  war,  Allen  was  captain  of 
Company  E of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Alabama,  and  became  a 
Major  some  time  during  the  war.  On  July  1,  1861,  he  married 
Martha  Harris,  and  they  had  five  children.  Allen  died  September 
1,  1901  at  Russellville,  Alabama,  and  was  buried  in  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  Cemetery. 

James  Francis  Bailey 

Perry  County 

Although  a man  who  lived  a quiet  life,  James  Francis  Bailey 
was  nevertheless  prepared  by  background  and  affiliations  for  his 
part  in  the  stormy  Alabama  Secession  Convention.  A son  of  John 
Guinn  and  Mary  Bailey  he  was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  Georgia, 
January  12,  1811,  and  died  at  Marion,  Alabama,  April  18,  1889. 
When  only  seven  years  of  age  Bailey’s  parents  moved  to  Perry 
County,  Alabama,  and  settled  near  Perryville.  He  received  an 
A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1834  and  was  an 
instructor  there  the  following  year ; in  1838  this  institution  gave 
him  an  honorary  M.  A.  degree.  Studying  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  he  began  to  practice  in  Marion  in  1837  where  he  was 
associated  with  John  N.  Walthall.  In  addition  to  being  a soldier 
in  the  Mexican  War,  Bailey  served  his  people  as  a legislator  of 
Perry  County  in  1847-48;  probate  judge  from  the  creation  of  the 
office  in  1852  until  1865 ; and  was  the  only  delegate  who  voted 
for  secession  reelected  to  the  Convention  of  1865.  Judge  Bailey 
also  acquired  a profound  knowledge  of  meteorology  and  his 
theories  are  today  considered  basic  for  weather  prognostica- 
tion. He  was  a Baptist.  Married  to  Ellen  Amanda  Moseley  of 
Perry  County,  there  were  seven  children  born  to  this  union. 
They  were  James  Francis,  Henry  Edmonds,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Fan- 
nie Dorothy,  Isabel,  John  Guinn  and  an  unnamed  infant. 

Alpheus  Baker 

Barbour  County 

A teacher,  lawyer  and  brigadier  general,  Alpheus  Baker  was 
born  May  23,  1825  in  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  and  died  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  on  October  2,  1891.  He  was  the  son  of  Alpheus 
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and  Eliza  Baker.  So  thoroughly  did  his  father  educate  him  that 
he  became  a teacher  himself  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  taught  at 
Abbeville,  South  Carolina;  Lumpkin,  Georgia;  and  GlenvilL.  Bar 
bour  County,  Alabama.  He  taught  music  while  studying  law 
With  the  exception  of  the  time  he  was  serving  his  people  in  other 
capacities,  Baker  practiced  law  at  Eufaula  from  the  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  until  his  removal  to  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky, in  1878,  to  continue  his  profession.  Upon  returning  from  his  ex 
pedition  with  Major  Jefferson  Buford  to  Kansas,  he  traveled  exten- 
sively to  arouse  in  the  people  a recognition  of  the  importance  of 
making  Kansas  a slave  state.  Baker  was  one  of  the  three  delegates 
elected  to  the  Secession  Convention  from  Barbour  County,  but 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army  as  captain  of  the 
“Eufaula  Rifles.”  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Alabama  Regiment 
in  November,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  to  com- 
mand the  Thirty-seventh,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-second  Alabama 
Regiments;  a few  weeks  later  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  was 
added  to  his  unit.  Baker  was  a Roman  Catholic.  He  married 
Louise  Garvin  January  7,  1851  and  after  her  death  married 
Pherriba  Ricks  of  Clay  County,  Georgia,  on  December  4,  1866. 
General  Baker  was  the  father  of  six  children,  namely,  Pherribee 
May,  Eliza  Toney,  Robert  Ricks,  Parilee,  Julia  and  Sterling 
Toney. 


Benjamin  Hurt  Baker 

Russell  County 

With  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  killed  by 
lightning  while  rocking  the  cradle  m which  he  lay,  there  is  little 
known  of  the  early  life  or  ancestry  of  Benjamin  Hurt  Baker,  ft 
is  known,  however,  that  he  was  born  April  1,  1811  in  Walton 
County,  Georgia.  As  early  educational  opportunities  were  limited. 
Baker  obtained  his  education  by  reading  extensively  after  reach- 
ing manhood.  Moving  to  Russell  County,  Alabama,  in  1836.  he 
was  sheriff  of  that  county  from  1840  to  1843.  In  the  meantime  he 
read  law  in  the  office  of  a Mr.  Heidenfelt  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844  He  was  elected,  to  the  legislature  in  1847  and  184". 
and  served  in  the  state  senate  from  1851  to  1855.  During  the  In- 
dian wars  Baker  became  a captain ; he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Infantry  soon  after  the  War  Between  t In- 
states began.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  be  discharged  in  1863, 
and  he  died  at  his  home  at  Crawford,  Russell  County,  Alabama 
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on  June  4,  1864.  Although  favoring  secession  Baker  was  opposed 
to  Yancey’s  radical  views,  and  he  took  the  stump  against  them 
in  East  Alabama.  Being  a Bell  and  Everett  elector,  he  was  one  of 
the  many  delegates  who  supported  the  Know-Nothing  ticket  in 
1860.  He  was  a Mason  and  Methodist.  In  1830  Baker  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Oliver,  but  she  only  lived  six  months ; he  married 
Eliza  Greer  of  Forsyth,  Georgia,  in  1833,  a union  to  which  eleven 
children  were  born.  The  children  were  Mary  Ann,  Elizabeth  Greer, 
James  Monroe,  Frances  Marion,  Harrison,  Punch,  Albert  Cor- 
nelius, Elisha  Hunt,  Benjamin  Marbry,  Sidney  Smith,  Helen  Ma-, 
tella,  Lura  Belle. 

A.  R.  Barclay 

Talladega  County 

The  only  biographical  information  available  on  this  delegate 
is  that  he  was  the  son  of  William  R.  Barclay,  was  born  April  16, 
1802  and  died  August  19,  1869,  and  that  his  wife’s  name  was  Mar- 
tha Staples. 

William  Hodges  Barnes 

Chambers  County 

Son  of  Isaac  and  Ruth  Barnes,  William  Hodges  was  born  in 
Monroe  County,  Georgia,  April  21,  1824  and  died  July  29,  1887  at 
Opelika,  Alabama.  Descending  from  Irish  stock  the  Barnes  family 
lived  in  Maryland  prior  to  the  Revolution,  but  they  immigrated 
to  Meriwether  County,  Georgia ; subsequently  they  moved,  to  La- 
fayette, Chambers  County,  Alabama.  Barnes  received  a common 
school  education  in  his  native  county,  and  read  law  in  a private 
office  at  Lafayette.  Admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  practice  law  at  Dadeville.  Returning 
to  Lafayette  in  1857,.  he  maintained  his  residence  there  until  he 
moved  to  Opelika  some  time  after  the  war.  For  eight  sessions 
he  represented  Chambers  County  in  the  state  senate  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee  of  that  body  in  1865.  Ranking 
high  in  religious,  fraternal  and  educational  circles,  Barnes  was  a 
Methodist,  Mason  and  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  what 
is  now  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  married  to 
Ann  Elizabeth  Rawles  at  Rock  Springs,  Lee  County,  Alabama,  on 
April  21,  1847.  Their  children  were  William  Walter,  Joseph  Cot- 
ton, Charles  Henry,  Augustus,  Reid  Boylston,  Mary,  Annie  Oc- 
tavia,  John  Rawles  and  lone. 
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Arthur  Campbell  Beard 

Marshall  County 

Merchant,  farmer  and  large  slaveholder,  Arthur  Campbell 
Beard  descended  from  famous  families  of  the  colonial,  revolution- 
ary and  pioneer  periods  of  the  nation’s  history.  Born  at  Cumber 
land  Gap,  Kentucky,  on  March  18,  1810,  Beard  migrated  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  in  Alabama.  In  addition  to  the  Secession 
Convention  he  represented  Marshall  County  in  the  legislature  for 
the  period  1863-65.  He  became  a major  of  the  Fourth  Alabama 
Infantry  soon  after  war  began  but  poor  health  forced  him  to  resign 
April  22,  1862;  he  then  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  John  Gill 
Shorter  until  becoming  a legislator  almost  two  years  later.  Al- 
though he  was  a Whig  before  the  war  and  considered  a Republi- 
can afterwards,  Beard  was  an  independent  who  occasionally  voted 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  a Methodist.  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  1832,  Beard  was  married  to  Pherriba  Jane  Moore  of  Madison 
County,  a cousin  of  Vice  President  William  R.  King  and  of  Gov- 
ernor Gabriel  Moore.  He  married  Mrs.  Letitia  Ellison  Macfarlane 
of  DeKalb  County,  May  8,  1854.  There  were  eight  children  by  his 
first  wife  but  none  by  his  second.  These  children  were  Mary 
Helen,  William  Thomas,  Caroline  Moore,  Jane  Elizabeth,  Arthur 
Hopkins,  Julia  Ann,  Silas  Parsons  and  James  Pickett.  Beard  died 
at  Guntersville  on  January  17,  1877. 

Franklin  King  Beck 

Wilcox  County 

Born  May  21,  1814,  Franklin  King  Beck  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  King  Beck,  the  latter  a sister  of  William  R.  King. 
When  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Wilcox 
County,  Alabama.  Before  moving  to  Alabama  Beck  s father  was 
in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  and  he  represented  his  adopted 
county  in  the  Alabama  Legislature  subsequent  to  settling  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  earlier  students  to  matriculate  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  but  he  finished  his  course  at  Georgetown  University, 
he  entered  Yale  in  1837  to  study  law.  After  receiving  a license 
to  practice,  he  opened  a law  office  at  Camden  in  1841.  In  1843 
he  defeated  T.  J.  Judge  of  Lowndes  County  in  the  race  for  solicitor 
of  the  second  circuit,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1851 
and  1855.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Secession  Convention 
Beck  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Twenty-Third  Alabama  Infantry 
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Regiment.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  on  October  12, 
1864.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Beck  nominated  William 
M.  Brooks,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Alabama  Secession 
Convention.  Beck  was  married  to  Martha  Jefferson  Tait  of  Wil- 
cox County,  and  their  five  children  were  John  James,  William 
Rufus  King,  James  Tait,  Mary  Martha  and  a child  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Oliver  Rufus  Blue 

Macon  County 

A Methodist  minister,  Oliver  Rufus  Blue  was  a descendant  of 
Scottish  families  who  came  to  America  seeking  religious  freedom 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  families 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  but  they  scattered  to  other  colonies  from 
time  to  time.  Neil  and  Eliza  Blue  came  to  Alabama,  and  Oliver 
Rufus  was  born  at  Montgomery  on  March  24,  1832.  Uniting  with 
the  Methodist  Church  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  Blue 
was  licensed  to  exhort  on  March  23,  1843,  and  to  preach  about 
five  months  later.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Alabama  Con- 
ference on  January  6,  1844,  and  his  first  appointment  was  the 
Lafayette  Circuit;  subsequently  he  was  assigned  to  Montgomery, 
Mobile,  Talladega  and  Eufaula.  He  became  presiding  elder  over 
the  Montgomery  Circuit  in  1850;  represented  the  Alabama  Con- 
ference at  the  General  Conference  seven  times ; and,  in  the  ab- 
scence  of  the  bishop,  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Ala- 
bama Conference.  In  1848  he  was  married  to  Ann  Elizabeth  How- 
ard of  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  there  were  four  children  born  to 
this  union,  namely,  John  Howard,  Annie  Judy,  Marie  and  Eliza. 
Being  a pillar  in  the  Methodist  Church  for  about  fifty  years.  Blue 
died  at  Greensboro,  Alabama  on  January  8,  1893. 

Samuel  Jackson  Bolling 

Butler  County 

There  is  very  little  authentic  information  available  about  the 
early  life,  ancestry  and  family  of  Samuel  Jackson  Bolling.  Letters 
and  newspaper  items  indicate  that  Bolling  was  elected  judge  of 
the  county  court  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  the 
office  was  abolished  before  his  induction.  He  was  then  made 
probate  judge  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  thirty-five  years;  he 
was  also  register  in  chancery  and  tax  collector  of  Butler  County. 
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Studying  law  late  in  life,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1868  and 
entered  a partnership  with  his  son,  John,  and  Thomas  Judge. 
Bolling  was  a soldier  in  the  Indian  wars.  Although  ton  old  Mr 
military  service  during  the  War  Between  the  States  he  organized 
a company  of  older  men  and  boys,  but  they  were  disbanded  on  the 
Florida  border  when  he  realized  the  odds  against  them  were  too 
great.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  property  owners  of  his  day  in 
Butler  County. 


John  Bragg 

Mobile  County 

John  Bragg  was  born  January  14,  1806  at  Warrenton,  North 
Carolina,  and  died  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  August  10,  1878.  A son 
of  Thomas  Bragg,  he  attended  the  Warrenton  Academy  and  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  graduating  from  this  institution  with  the  highest  honors  he 
assisted  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Braxton,  to  finish  at  the 
same  institution.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  Bragg  began  his 
law  practice  in  Warrenton.  He  was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  in  1830  and  was  reelected  for  four  terms.  President 
Jackson  appointed  him  as  a visitor  to  West  Point  in  1835.  Be- 
coming interested  in  the  Southwest,  Bragg  moved  to  Mobile  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  With  the  editor  of  the  Mo- 
bile Register  ill,  and  the  presidential  election  of  1836  approaching, 
Bragg  had  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  get  himself  before  the 
people  when  he  was  asked  to  act  as  editor  during  the  canvass.  He 
became  the  attorney  for  the  state  branch  bank  at  Mobile  in  1839; 
accepted  Governor  Fitzpatrick’s  appointment  to  fill  a vacancy  on 
the  circuit  bench  until  the  legislature  convened  and  then  was 
elected  for  a six  year  term  and  was  reelected  by  the  people  for 
the  judgeship  of  the  circuit.  Bragg  was  invited  by  the  state 
rights  democrats  to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Mobile  District,  and 
he  was  elected  by  a large  majority.  After  serving  one  term  in 
Congress  he  retired  from  politics  and  did  not  participate  again 
until  the  Secession  Convention.  Physically  disqualified  for  mili- 
tary service,  Bragg  remained  on  his  plantation  in  Lowndes  County 
during  the  war.  His  crops,  residence  and  all  available  property 
being  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  subjected  to  the  grossest 
indignities  during  Wilson’s  raid  through  Alabama.  The  Federal 
troops  knew  he  was  active  in  councils  of  state  and  a brother  of 
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General  Braxton  Bragg,  and  he  would  probably  have  been  hanged 
but  for  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  children.  Bragg  was  an 
Episcopalian.  On  April  18,  1847  he  was  married  to  Mary  Frances 
Hall  of  Lowndesboro,  Alabama,  and  they  had  five  children,  Brax- 
ton, Dora,  Shirley,  William  B.  and  Mary. 

John  S.  Brasher 

Blount  County 

Although  little  is  known  of  his  family,  John  S.  Brasher  was 
the  grandson  of  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
born  near  Yellow  Leaf  Creek  in  Shelby  County,  Alabama,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1820,  but  the  identity  of  his  parents  is  unknown.  A 
Methodist  minister,  he  held  several  charges  in  Blount  County,  Ala- 
bama, and  adjacent  areas.  His  objection  to  secession  was  so 
strong  that,  according  to  rumor,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  North 
for  protection  during  the  war.  The  only  information  available 
about  Brasher’s  children  shows  that  he  had  one  son,  John  L., 
who  was  born  in  Etowah  County,  Alabama,  in  1863.  This  son  was 
also  a Methodist  preacher  who  at  one  time  lived  at  University 
Park,  Iowa.  Brasher  died  in  1886,  but  it  is  not  known  where  his 
death  occurred. 


William  McLin  Brooks 

Perry  County 

Destined  to  play  a large  part  in  the  withdrawal  of  his  adopted 
state  from  the  Union,  William  McLin  Brooks  was  born  in  Sumter 
District,  South  Carolina,  before  Alabama  became  a state.  A son 
of  William  Middleton  and  Elizabeth  Wiche  Brooks,  he  was  born 
in  1815  of  the  English  stock  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
during  the  American  Revolution.  Brooks  received  his  early 
schooling  in  a preparatory  school  in  South  Carolina  and  was  at- 
tending the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  when  he  had  to 
return  to  Alabama  and  assume  charge  of  the  family  estate  because 
of  the  death  of  his  father.  Continuing  with  his  literary  and  legal 
studies,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1838.  He  opened  a law 
office  in  Linden,  Alabama,  and,  while  there,  he  was  associated  with 
William  Robinson  and  William  M.  Boyd.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
solicitor  of  his  judicial  district  and  was  reelected  again  in  1844. 
From  the  solicitorship  in  1846,  Brooks  went  to  Mobile  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  with  A.  R.  Manning.  The  yellow  fever  epi- 
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demic  caused  him  to  move  from  Mobile  to  Marion.  Alabama,  in 
1853.  In  1857  Governor  John  A.  Winston  appointed  him  to  the 
circuit  bench  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Gov- 
ernor-elect A.  B.  Moore;  a few  months  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
same  position  by  the  people  of  the  circuit.  Subsequently  he  re 
signed  from  the  bench  and  formed  a law  partnership  with  Colonel 
Warren  Garrott. 

Judge  Brooks  was  considered  one  of  the  three  foremost  law- 
yers in  the  state.  An  anecdote  to  this  effect  is  told  of  a Perry 
County  preacher  finishing  his  plea  for  the  sinners  with  the  state- 
ment: “Remember,  when  you  die,  not  even  Brooks  and  Garrott 
will  be  able  to  save  you  from  hell.”  A delegate  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston  in  1860,  Brooks  withdrew  with  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  in  protest  to  the  nomination  of  Douglas.  During 
the  war  he  was  chairman  of  a committee  to  provide  sustenance  for 
dependents  of  Confederate  soldiers,  especially  those  non-slave- 
holding families  of  the  hill  section  around  what  is  now  Birming- 
ham. When  men  of  his  age  were  being  accepted  for  military  ser- 
vice in  1864,  Brooks  enlisted  and  was  elected  colonel  of  a regi- 
ment of  reserve  troops.  Garrott  was  killed  during  the  war  and 
his  place  in  the  law  firm  was  taken  by  A.  B.  Moore.  Moving  to 
Selma  in  1866,  he  practiced  law  with  John  Haralson  until  he  went 
to  Birmingham  twenty  years  later  as  the  senior  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Brooks,  Bush  and  Vary.  One  of  the  outstanding  lawyers 
at  the  Supreme  Court  bar  in  the  history  of  the  state,  Brooks  died 
on  October  27,  1894.  His  profound  and  clear  thinking  as  shown 
in  his  writings  on  slavery  still  attract  the  attention  of  students  of 
history.  After  his  death  one  of  the  Birmingham  newspapers 
eulogized  him  and  stated  that  “his  commanding  talents  were  al- 
ways devoted  to  the  cause  of  justice,  truth  and  his  country."  His 
first  wife  wTas  Ann  Eliza  Terrell  of  Dayton,  Marengo  County,  Ala- 
bama. After  her  death  he  married  Annie  E.  Thomas  of  V irginia. 
The  children  were  William  Terrell.  Julia.  Frank,  Richard  Leonidas, 
Fanny,  Henrietta  Julia  and  Ida. 

Jefferson  Buford 

Barbour  County 

Born  in  1805  or  1806  in  Chester  District,  South  Carolina  and 
died  at  Clayton,  Alabama,  August  28,  1862,  Jefferson  was  the 
son  of  John  Ragsdale  and  Esther  Buford.  He  read  law  in  the 
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office  of  his  uncle,  Nathaniel  Eaves,  and  was  enrolled  as  an  at- 
torney in  1828.  In  1832  he  came  to  Pike  County,  Alabama,  and 
practiced  law  until  his  removal  to  Eufaula,  Alabama,  six  years 
later.  He  also  served  in  the  Indian  War  of  1836.  Elected  to  the 
state  senate  from  Barbour  and  Russell  counties  in  1840,  he  served 
seven  years  in  this  capacity.  During  the  Kansas  episodes  of  1855, 
Buford  advocated  the  South’s  sending  pro-slavery  families  to  settle 
that  state.  The  following  year  he  financed  an  expedition  of  sev- 
eral hundred  settlers  and  went  along*  to  help  them  find  homes ; 
several  others  conducted  similar  undertakings  but  all  failed.  He 
was  associated  in  his  law  practice  in  Eufaula  with  James  L.  Pugh 
and  E.  C.  Bullock.  The  only  available  reference  to  Buford’s  mar- 
riage was  that  his  first  wife  was  a daughter  of  Major  John  H. 
White  of  Barbour  County,  and  his  second  was  a Mrs.  McNeil. 
There  was  apparently  no  children. 

Michael  Jefferson  Bulger 

Tallapoosa  County 

Planter,  Confederate  Army  officer  and  state  senator,  Michael 
Jefferson  Bulger  was  the  son  of  Pierce  and  Sarah  A.  Bulger.  He 

was  born  February  13,  1806  in 
Richland  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  died  in  Tallapoosa 
County,  Alabama,  September  11, 
1900.  When  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  Bulger  came  to 
Montgomery  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a gin  maker.  In  1834  he 
removed  to  Nixburg,  Coosa 
County,  Alabama,  and  from  there 
to  Tallapoosa  County  four  years 
later.  Although  he  was  a planter 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  Bulger 
was  in  the  state  legislature  from 
1851  to  1855;  a delegate  to  the 
Charleston  Convention  of  1860; 
a candidate  for  election  to  the 
Douglas  electorial  ticket ; unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  governor 
Col.  Michael  J.  Bulger  against  Robert  M.  Patton;  and  a 
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state  senator  m 1866.  A man  of  great  courage,  he  is  known  better 
for  his  military  exploits  than  any  other  thing.  While  brigadier 
general  of  the  militia  for  a period  prior  to  his  resignation  insist,] 
he  labored  diligently  to  infuse  and  maintain  a military  spirit  among 
the  people.  When  war  came  he  assisted  Governor  Shorter  to 
reorganize  the  calvary;  recruited  and  organized  a company  and 
became  a captain  in  the  Forty-seventh  Alabama  Infantry  Regi- 
ment;  was  wounded  twice  while  commanding  a regiment  at  Cedar 
Run ; but  remained  at  his  post  until  the  loss  of  blood  forced  him 
to  retire.  He  was  left  on  the  field  and  reported  dead  at  Gettysburg, 
but  Federal  soldiers  cared  for  him;  after  recovering  he  was  ex- 
changed the  following  spring.  While  recovering  from  an  opera- 
tion Bulger  was  commissioned  a brigadier  general,  but  the  Confed- 
erate Army  surrendered  before  he  could  assume  his  command.  He 
was  a Presbyterian.  In  1829  he  was  married  to  Parmelia  Donnell 
of  Rea  County,  Tennessee;  eighteen  years  later  he  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bozeman  of  Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama.  Children  by 
his  first  wife  were  Pierce,  Mary,  Michael,  and  Parmelia;  by  the 
second  wife,  Nathan,  William,  Catherine,  Thomas  and  Carrie. 

Sanford  Ephraim  Catterlin 

Choctaw  County 

As  biographical  data  available  on  Sanford  Ephraim  Catterlin 
are  limited,  very  little  is  known  of  his  family  or  life.  Reliable 
sources  indicate  that  he  migrated  from  Ashley,  Washington 
County,  Illinois,  to  Mt.  Sterling,  Choctaw  County,  Alabama. 
Soon  after  1830  he  married  Mary  Ann  Mills  of  the  Mt. 
Sterling  community.  Although  penniless  and  uneducated  his 
wife  gave  him  sufficient  instruction  to  emlTe  him  to  study 
law  and  succeed  in  the  profession.  Being  industrious,  eco- 
nomical and  a shrewd  business  man,  Catterlin  accumulated  a great 
deal  of  property.  At  one  time  he  owned  nearly  all  of  the  land  of 
Mt.  Sterling,  a plantation,  a grist  mill  and  a flour  mill  at  Living- 
ston, Alabama.  The  property  of  the  Mt.  Sterling  Methodist 
Church  was  given  by  him.  His  second  wife  was  Martha  M.  Wal- 
ton. 
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James  S.  Clarke 

Lawrence  County 

Son  of  a Dr.  Clark  of  Lawrence  County,  James  S.  was  born 
in  1830.  Well  educated,  Clarke  studied  law  and  was  licensed  to 
practice.  In  1857  be  was  elected  to  represent  Lawrence  County 
in  the  legislature  and  he  was  again  elected  in  1863 ; he  was  also 
a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865.  Taking  office 
in  1868,  Clarke  was  circuit  judge  for  many  years. 

William  Edward  Clarke 

Marengo  County 

Born  at  Petersburg,  Chesterfield  County,  Vriginia,  in  1815, 
William  Edward  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Pegram 
Clarke.  Before  moving  to  Dayton,  Marengo  County,  Alabama, 
his  father  was  a planter,  and  a major  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Clarke  took  his  acedemic  and  law  courses 
at  William  and  Mary  College  and  came  to  Dayton  to  practice  in 
1837.  He  was  appointed  circuit  solicitor  and  elected  to  the  same 
office  in  1846;  when  his  elected  term  expired  he  declined  to  run 
again.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Secession  Convention, 
Clarke  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Greene  and  Marengo 
counties  and  held  this  office  until  1865.  When  Jemison  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  Clarke  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  finance  and 
taxation  of  the  state  legislature.  After  the  war  ended,  he  returned  to 
private  life  and  formed  a law  partnership  with  his  son.  His  wife 
was  Rebecca  Raincock  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  There  were  several 
sons,  but  Richard  Henry  and  Carter  Pegram  are  the  only  names 
found.  Clarke  died  at  Demopolis  at  an  advanced  age. 

Jeremiah  Clemens 

Madison  County 

Lawyer,  author  and  United  States  senator,  Jeremiah  Clemens 
was  born  December  28,  1814  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  died  at 
the  same  place  on  May  21,  1865.  His  father  was  James  Clemens 
who  migrated  from  Kentucky  to  Madison  County,  then  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  in  1812,  and  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Archie  and  John  Mills  of  Limestone  and  Madison  counties. 
Clemens  attended  LaGrange  College  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, and  was  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1833.  He  studied 
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law  at  Transylvania  College  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834. 
In  1838  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  district  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Alabama;  and  he  represented  Madison 
County  in  the  state  legislature  1839,  1841,  1843  and  1844.  Clemens 
was  a private  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  period  the 
Cherokee  Indians  gave  trouble;  raised  a company  of  riflemen  and 
joined  the  Texas  revolutionists  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
in  1842;  and  served  as  a major,  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  in 
the  United  States  Army  during  the  Mexican  War.  At  the  end 
of  that  war  Clemens  remained  in  Mexico  as  chief  of  the  depot  of 
purchases.  An  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in  1849  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Dixon  Hall  Lewis  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  December  3 of  the  same  year.  Moving 
to  Memphis  in  1858,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Eagle  and  En- 
gineer but  the  enterprise  was  short  lived.  Governor  Moore  appointed 
Clemens  major  general  of  the  state  militia  in  1861  but  he  did  not 
engage  in  active  service.  During  the  Federal  occupation  of  Hunts- 
ville he  again  became  a Unionist,  visited  the  North,  and  advocated 
the  reelection  of  Lincoln  in  1864.  With  his  other  activities  Clemens 
found  time  to  write  several  novels  and  left  an  incomplete  history 
of  the  war.  Some  of  the  novels  were  Bernard  Lyle , Mustang  Gray, 
The  Rivals  and  Tobias  Wilson.  He  was  married  to  Mary  L.  Read  at 
Huntsville  on  December  4,  1834.  The  only  child  born  to  them  was 
a daughter,  Mary. 

John  Cochran 

Barbour  County 

Son  of  a farmer  in  Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  John  Cochran 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
graduating  from  Greenville  College,  where  he  studied  law,  Cochran 
came  to  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  in  1835  to  practice.  Cochran  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature  in  1838  but  was  defeated , he  was 
elected  the  next  year  and  reelected  in  1840  and  1841.  In  1843  lie 
moved  to  Barbour  County  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
congress  against  Henry  W.  Hilliard  in  1845;  and  was  again  un- 
successful for  this  office  against  James  Abercrombie  in  1851.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Barbour  County  in  1853  and 
1855,  serving  during  this  period  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. Appointed  circuit  judge  in  1861,  Cochran  was  subsequent- 
ly elected  to  the  office  by  the  people.  Cochran  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  for  a year  at  Pensacola.  Retiring  from  public  life 
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after  the  war,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  General  William  Wellborn  of 
Eufaula;  the  second  was  the  daughter  of  Washington  Toney,  alsi 
of  Eufaula. 

John  R.  Coffey 

Jackson  County 

A farmer  and  merchant,  John  R.  was  the  son  of  Rice  and 
Sallie  Coffey.  He  was  born  at  Wartrace,  Bedford  County,  Tennes- 
see, March  27,  1814,  and  attended  the  common  schools  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  the  high  school  at  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee.  Without  a dollar  in  his  pocket,  meagre  schooling  and 
no  acquaintance  of  the  county,  Coffey  came  to  Belleforte  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Eight  years  later  he  established  a 
mercantile  business  of  his  own  at  this  place  and  operated  it  for 
ten  years.  Coffey  was  elected  sheriff  of  Jackson  County  in  1840. 
Enlisting  in  the  United  States  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  Coffey  organized  the  First  Alabama  Regiment  at  Mobile 
and  became  its  colonel.  At  a later  date  he  served  as  lieutenant, 
lieutenant  colonel  and  major  general  of  the  militia.  After  the 
Mexican  War  he  farmed  until  he  went  to  Stevenson  and  opened  a 
mercantile  business.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  he  closed  the  store  and  returned  to  his  four  thousand 
acre  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Coffey  was  a 
Mason  and  Methodist.  On  January  21,  1849  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Ann  Cross  of  Jackson  County,  Alabama.  The  children  of 
this  union  were  Eliza,  Sallie,  John  and  Clark  Maclin.  There  is 
no  reference  found  to  the  date  of  Coffey’s  death. 

Augustus  Aurelius  Coleman 

Sumter  County 

Born  May  21,  1825  at  Camden,  Kershaw  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, Augustus  Aurelius  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Brown  and 
Louise  Coleman.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  at  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  and  Marion  Junction,  Alabama,  Coleman  entered 
Yale  in  1840  and  was  graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1844.  He 
then  went  to  Cahaba,  Dallas  County,  Alabama  and  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  G.  Edwards  and  William  Hunter.  After  be- 
ing licensed  to  practice  in  1846,  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  at 
Cahaba  in  1847-48.  In  1848  he  went  to  Livingston,  Alabama,  and 
formed  a law  partnership  with  B.  W.  Huntington.  Ten  years  later 
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he  was  appointed  to  the  judgeship  of  the  seventh  judicial  court 
by  Governor  A.  B.  Moore  and  was  elected  to  this  position  a feu 
months  later  and  reelected  in  1864.  On  May  16,  1862  he  wa< 
elected  colonel  of  the  Fortieth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  which 
he  commanded  in  part  of  the  Vicksburg  Campaign.  Resigning 
his  command  in  1863,  Judge  Coleman  returned  to  "the  bench  and 


served  in  that  capacity  until  after  the  war.  Moving  to  Greensboro 
in  1866,  he  represented  Hale  County  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1884-85,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Southern  University  at 
Greensboro.  Some  eight  years  after  he  removed  to  Birmingham 
in  1888  Coleman  was  elected  judge  of  the  tenth  judicial  circuit  and 


was  reelected  to  this  office  in  1904.  Interested  in  religious  and  fra- 
ternal affairs,  he  was  a Methodist,  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.  He 
was  first  married  to  Amanda  Malvina  Phares  of  North  Carolina 
on  October  5,  1848.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Stewart  of  Vir- 
ginia whom  he  married  on  April  28,  1892.  The  children  by  his  first 
wife  were  James,  Frank,  Reavis,  Preston,  Wesley,  Augustus 
Aurelius  and  Phares;  the  only  child  borne  by  his  second  wife  was 
Stuart.  Coleman  died  at  Birmingham  on  June  5,  1910. 


Joshua  Prout  Coman 

Limestone  County 

Joshua  Prout  Coman  was  born  April  4,  1812,  at  Wadesboro, 
North  Carolina,  and  died  at  Athens,  Alabama,  on  December  2. 
1885.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Jane  Wade  Prout  Coman. 
The  Prouts  and  Comans  in  1814  moved  to  Huntsville,  then  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Coman’s  mother  died  when  he  was  only  four  years  of  age;  his 
father  when  he  was  seven.  After  the  death  of  their  parents,  Co- 
man’s brothers  and  sisters  were  sent  to  a paternal  uncle  in  NorA 
Carolina,  but  he  lived  with  his  two  maternal  aunts.  He  attended 
the  “Sixteenth  Section  School”  and  graduated  in  medicine  from 
Transylvania  University.  In  1829  he  began  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession at  Athens  and  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  i 
Coman  represented  Limestone  County  in  the  legislature  in  1835  ; 
was  delegate  to  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1865 ; a state  senator 
for  four  years;  and  probate  judge  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
On  August  26;  1835  he  was  married  to  Jane  Heland  Lindley  of 
Limestone  County.  Their  children  were  James  Lindley,  Broussa:s, 
Louise  Emmet,  Frances  Fawn  and  Robert  Brickell. 
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James  Wilson  Crawford 

Bibb  County 

Coming-  from  a pioneer  family  of  Bibb  County,  James  Wilson 
Crawford  was  born  at  Centerville,  Alabama,  February  15,  1822. 
He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Thomas  Crawford,  who  first  came  to 
what  is  now  Alabama  in  a company  of  North  Carolina  soldiers 
but  later  surveyed  and  laid  out  Centerville.  Graduating-  in  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Louisiana  in  1849,  Crawford  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  practiced  for  almost  forty  years.  In  I 
addition  to  attending  the  Secession  Convention,  he  represented 
Bibb  County  in  the  legislature  in  1855-56.  Although  he  was  ready 
to  join  the  ranks  of  his  fellow  men  when  war  began,  he  remained 
at  home  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  people  of  Bibb  County.  A 
leader  in  religious  and  fraternal  affairs  of  the  county,  he  was  a 
Mason  and  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Crawford  was  married  to  Sallie 
Huey  of  Smithland,  Kentucky.  There  were  children  but  their 
names  are  not  available.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Cen-  ! 
terville. 

David  Bryant  Creech 

Dale  County 

A son  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Creech,  David  Bryant  was  born  ! 
July  2,  1811,  in  Montgomery  County,  Georgia,  and  died  at  Sylvan 
Grove,  Dale  County,  Alabama,  on  June  4,  1863.  Creech  moved  II 
from  Telfair  County,  Georgia,  to  Alabama  in  1854,  but  it  is  not  i 
known  when  he  went  to  the  former.  He  represented  Dale  County  [ 
in  the  legislature  of  1860-61.  Before  coming  to  Alabama,  Creech  j 
served  as  an  officer  during  the  Indian  War  of  1836;  ill  health  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  active  duty  in  the  Confederate  Army,  but 
he  was  a mustering  officer.  His  wife  was  Judith  Douglas  Me- 
Clennan  of  Lumber  City,  Georgia. 

John  Martin  Crook 

Calhoun  County 

John  Martin  Crook  was  born  about  1810  in  Spartanburg  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina.  The  son  of  James  and  Amelia  Crook,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Calhoun  County,  Alabama,  in  1834.  Receiving 
a good  education  and  becoming  a lawyer,  he  participated  in  poli- 
tics but  had  little  desire  to  be  a public  official.  After  inheriting 
his  father’s  plantation  he  engaged  in  farming  on  a large  scale. 
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He  was  married  to  Margaret  Miller  and  Narmesia  Woodruff  but 
it  is  not  known  which  was  his  first  wife.  His  children  were  Em 
mett  Farrow,  James  and  John  Martin. 

Albert  Crumpler 

Coosa  County 

A Methodist  minister,  farmer,  tanner  and  shoemaker,  Albert 
Crumpler  was  born  November  29,  1808,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  died  in  Talladega  County  on  November  29,  1882.  The  son  of 
Beasant  and  Elizabeth  Crumpler,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Coosa  County,  Alabama,  during  the  state’s  early  history.  Soon 
after  the  Secession  Convention  adjourned,  Crumpler  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  Although  he  preached,  he  would  accept  no 
money  for  it.  He  was  a Mason.  Married  to  Marie  Zeigler  of 
Autauga  County,  his  children  were  Albert,  Catherine  and  Lewis 
Henry. 

Andrew  Jackson  Curtis 

Choctaw  County 

Born  December  20,  1829  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia,  An- 
drew Jackson  was  the  son  of  Robert  LaFayette  and  Elizabeth 
Curtis.  His  parents  settled  in  the  forks  of  the  Warrior  and  Bigbee 
rivers  in  1836.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  country  schools  of 
his  county  and  graduated  from  the  college  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
in  1849.  He  studied  medicine  under  his  brother  and  completed  his 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  Cuba  to  practice  medicine  and  to  observe 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  but  returned  to  this  country  in  1853 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Choctaw  County.  In 
1857  he  traveled  through  the  Northwestern  and  Western  states 
prospecting  and  as  a correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Mercury  and  other 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Upon  returning  home  from  his  trav- 
els, he  purchased  some  property  near  Mt.  Sterling  in  Choctaw 
County  and  engaged  in  farming.  During  the  war  Doctor  Curtis 
was  a company  surgeon  for  a time  but  he  was  forced  to  resign 
because  of  poor  health.  Selling  his  farm  in  1870,  he  moved  to 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  and  practiced  medicine  at  that  place  until 
his  death  October  25,  1872.  He  was  a Presbyterian  and  Mason. 
On  October  19,  1854,  he  married  Olivia  Octavia  Chaney  of  Sumter 
County. 
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John  Wilhite  Lewis  Daniel 

Barbour  County 

The  son  of  James  Lewis  and  Matilda  Ann  Daniel,  he  was 
born  August  1,  1831  at  LaGrange,  Georgia.  His  parents  moved 
to  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  thence  to  Eufaula  to  live.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Tuskegee,  and  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  located  at  Midway  and  practiced  his  profession  in 
Barbour  and  Bullock  counties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Daniel 
raised  a company  of  soldiers  and  became  its  captain;  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  when  the  Fifteenth  Alabama  Infantry 
Regiment  was  organized.  Resigning  after  the  battles  around 
Richmond  to  raise  a company  for  “Hilliard’s  Legion,”  Daniel  was 
placed  on  detached  service  for  conscription  work  and  he  served 
in  this  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  a Methodist 
and  a Mason.  In  1861  he  married  Belle  Green  of  Eufaula  and 
there  were  five  children,  Estelle,  Edward,  Bert,  John  and  Gilmer. 
Daniel  died  at  Midway  on  August  31,  1876. 

Edmund  Spann  Dargan 

Mobile  County 

Lawyer,  congressman  and  chief  justice  of  the  Alabama  Su- 
preme Court,  Edmund  Spann  Dargan  was  born  April  15,  1805  in 
Montgomery  County,  North  Carolina,  and  died  on  November  22. 
1879.  A son  of  a Baptist  minister,  who  died  prematurely,  he  was 
forced  to  support  himself  at  an  early  age.  While  working  on  a 
farm  he  obtained  a fair  knowledge  of  English,  Greek  end  Latin. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  began  to  read  law  in  Joseph  Pick- 
ett’s office  at  Wadesboro,  North  Carolina.  In  1829  he  migrated 
to  Washington,  Autauga  County,  Alabama,  where  he  taught 
school,  practiced  law  and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
moved  to  Montgomery  in  1833,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
in  1840  for  the  legislature.  Soon  after  his  defeat  at  the  polls,  the 
legislature  elected  him  to  the  judgeship  of  the  Mobile  Circuit  over 
William  Hale,  but  he  retired  from  this  position  in  1842.  Elected 
Mayor  of  Mobile  and  to  the  state  senate  in  1844,  Dargan  resigned 
from  the  latter  position  to  make  a successful  race  for  Congress 
against  William  D.  Dunn.  After  declining  to  run  for  reelection 
to  Congress  in  1847,  the  legislature  elected  him  to  succeed  Judge 
Goldthwaite  on  the  State  Supreme  Court  bench  and  he  became 
Chief  Justice  two  3/ears  later.  Judge  Dargan  resigned  from  the 
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Supreme  Court  bench  in  1852  and  resumed  his  practice  in  Mobile 
The  people  of  the  Mobile  District  elected  him  to  represent  them 
in  the  Confederate  Congress,  but  he  declined  to  run  for  the  second 
term.  His  wife  was  Roxana  Brock  of  Montgomery.  There  were 
evidently  two  or  more  children,  but  the  only  one  known  was  a 
son  whose  name  was  Moro. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Davis 

Covington  County 

yv  ^ 

Descending  from  English  royalty  Dewitt  Clinton  was  the  son 
of  Nicholas  and  Martha  Davis.  Born  in  Limestone  Countv,  Ala- 
bama, on  January  14,  1830,  he  was  the  seventh  son  and  the 
eleventh  child  of  a family  of  twelve  children.  His  parents  moved 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1808  and  to  Alabama  during  the 
territorial  period.  Although  an  advocate  of  secession,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  his  brother,  Nicholas,  was  one  of  the  leader- 
o:  the  group  that  was  opposed  to  it.  He  was  married  to  Susan 
Lowe. 

Nicholas  Davis 

Madison  County 

Son  of  . Nicholas  and  Martha 
Davis,  he.  was  born  January  14, 
1825  at  Athens,  Alabama,  and 
died  in  Huntsville  on  November 
3,  1874.  Partially  educated  in 
his  native  state,  Davis  received 
his  legal  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  was  a lieutenant 
in  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. After  the  Mexican  War 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Athens.  He  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent Limestone  County  in  the 
the  state  legislature  in  1851. 
Moving  to  Huntsville  in  18o3,  he 
was  elected  solicitor  in  1855,  a 
position  held  by  him  for  five 
years.  In  1860  Davis  was  on  the 
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Douglas  electoral  ticket,  and  spoke  in  North  Alabama  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  secession  movement.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Seces- 
sion Convention  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Thomas  Fearn  as 
deputy  to  the  Confederate  Congress.  Soon  after  war  began,  he 
was  elected  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, but  the  commission  was  declined;  he  later  commanded  a 
battalion  for  a short  time.  Refusing  to  take  the  Federal  oath  of 
allegiance  after  the  war,  his  property  suffered  with  that  of  his 
neighbors.  Davis  was  married  to  Sophia  Lowe.  The  children 
born  to  this  union  were  Lowe,  Sophia  Lowe,  William  and  Nicholas. 

William  H.  Davis 

Pickens  County 

William  H.  Davis  was  born  in  York  District,  South  Carolina, 
in  1814.  Moving  to  Pickens  County,  Alabama,  in  1833  and  es- 
tablishing himself  as  a school  teacher,  Davis  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  he  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
He  was  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  Texas  in  1838  and  1839,  but 
he  returned  to  his  teaching  in  Pickens  County  again.  Serving  as 
a commission  merchant  for  a while  he  established  himself  as  a 
business  man.  He  is  accredited  with  having  been  a man  of  re- 
spectable academic  education,  of  considerable  reading  intelligence 
and  of  much  force  as  a speaker  and  debator.  In  1842  Davis  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  J.  T.  Burdine,  who  with  his  family  had 
migrated  to  Pickens  County  from  South  Carolina. 

James  Ferguson  Dowdell 

Chambers  County 

Lawyer,  congressman  and  Methodist  minister,  James  Fergu- 
son Dowdell  was  born  November  26,  1818,  in  Jasper  County, 
Georgia,  and  died  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  September,  1871.  Lewis 
Jefferson  Dowdell  was  his  father,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Farley.  While  Dowdell  was  still  a child  his  mother  died,  and 
he  was  reared  by  his  uncle,  William  C.  Thomas.  Dowdell  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Lemuel  Robertson  of  LaGrange,  Georgia, 
and  graduated  at  Randolph  Macon  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1840. 
He  then  returned  to  Georgia  and  read  law  under  Hugh  A.  Haral- 
son of  LaGrange,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Greenville,  Geor- 
gia, in  1841.  Deciding  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  law,  Dowdell 
moved  to  Chambers  County,  Alabama,  and  devoted  himself  to  ag- 
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riculture.  Defeated  in  the  race  for  the  state  legislature  in  1849 
and  1851,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  over  Thomas  Garrett  in 
1853  and  in  the  election  of  1855  and  1857  he  defeated  Thomas  Mill 
Watts  and  Thomas  J.  Judge  respectively  but  declined  to  run  for 
a fourth  term.  The  Thirty-seventh  Alabama  Infantry  was  or- 
ganized largely  through  his  efforts,  and  he  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  regiment.  Because  of  poor  health  the  medical  board  retired 
him  from  active  service  soon  after  the  seige  of  Vicksburg.  Dow- 
dell became  President  of  the  East  Alabama  Female  College,  Au- 
burn, after  the  war  and  continued  in  this  position  until  shortly 
before  his  death.  A religious  and  educational  leader,  Dowdell 
served  as  a local  preacher,  steward  of  his  circuit,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Oak  Bowery  Female  College.  In 
1842  he  was  married  in  Georgia  to  Sarah  Render  of  Meriwether 
County,  Georgia.  The  oldest  of  his  children  was  James  Render 
who  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court. 

William  S.  Earnest 

Jefferson  County 

Beyond  the  fact  that  William  S.  Earnest  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee and  settled  in  Jefferson  County,  Alabama,  about  1835, 
nothing  is  known  of  his  family  and  early  life.  He  taught  school, 
read  law  privately  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  He  repre- 
sented Jefferson  County  in  the  legislature  of  1851.  In  1853  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  and  in  1861  was  defeated 
tor  Congress. 

William  H.  Edwards 

Blount  County 

No  information  is  available. 

Jonathan  Ford 

Morgan  County 

According  to  the  best  information  available,  Jonathan  Ford 
was  a native  of  Morgan  County,  Alabama.  hating  been  born  J i 
30,  1813  and  died  December  S,  1884.  His  home  was  near  Flint 
on  a farm  of  1,257  acres  of  land ; the  house  he  lived  in  is  now  being 
occupied  by  tenant  farmers.  He  was  probate  judge  of  Morgan 
County  from  1868  to  1874.  He  was  first  married  to  a Mrs. 
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Griffith,  nee  Celia  J.  Garner,  on  March  6,  1829.  The  given  name 
of  his  second  wife  was  Alice.  He  was  buried  beside  his  first  wife 
in  the  Pisgah  Cemetery  at  Flint.  The  death  of  his  second  wife 
occurred  on  the  same  date  as  that  of  her  husband,  but  it  is  not 
known  where  she  was  buried. 

George  Forrester 

Randolph  County 

Born  about  1810,  George  Forrester  died. at  Wadley,  Randolph 
County,  Alabama,  on  November  14,  1899.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
record  that  he  was  sheriff  of  Chambers  County,  Forrester  must 
have  migrated  from  there  to  Randolph  County.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  was  a merchant  in  old  Louina,  farmer,  ginner  and 
syrup-maker ; during  the  war  he  made  caskets  and  furnished  black 
and  white  cloth  for  upholstery.  Forrester  represented  his  county  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  but,  feeling  that  his  opponent  should  have  won,  he 
refused  to  take  his  seat ; when  the  election  was  contested,  he  let  it 
go  by  default.  Not  being  physically  able  to  fight,  Forrester  did 
all  he  could  to  relieve  the  suffering  families  of  the  soldiers. 
His  home  was  in  the  Forrester  Chapel  community,  a place  so 
named  because  he  had  donated  the  land  for  the  Methodist  Church 
there.  The  serene  Christian  faith  of  George  Forrester  is  expressed 
in  his  own  epitaph : “I  have  stayed  here  for  a night’s  lodging  on 
my  wray  home.” 

James  Madison  Foster 

Macon  County 

One  of  the  ten  sons  of  a veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  James 
Madison  Foster  was  born  June  9,  1811  in  Greene  County,  Georgia, 
and  died  at  Union  Springs,  Alabama,  on  December  20,  1882.  Fos- 
ter’s education  was  irregular,  but  he  was  well  read  in  almost  all 
fields  of  knowledge.  At  intervals  he  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia,  ?nd  later  studied  medicine.  Beginning  to  practice  about 
1836  in  Harris  County,  Georgia,  his  brother,  Sterling  Johnson  Fos- 
ter, read  medicine  with  him,  and  they  both  practiced  and  operated  a 
drug  store  at  Union  Springs  later.  The  Union  Springs  Land 
Company  formed  to  develop  and  plan  portions  of  the  town,  and 
Foster  was  made  custodian  of  the  company’s  holdings.  Although 
no  church  member  he  was  on  the  committee  to  supervise  the  build- 
ing of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Union  Springs  and  contributed  to 
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numerous  other  religious  causes.  The  home  built  by  Fo  t( 

Union  Springs  is  today  occupied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M 
man.  He  was  married  to  Anastatia  Powell  who  died  in  1862.  Their 
children  were  Mary  Cowper,  now  Mrs.  Pittman,  and  Xorhorn. 
Powell. 

John  N.  Franklin 

DeKalb  County 

A descendant  of  Virginia  stock  John  N.  was  the  son  of  Jona 
than  Franklin.  He  was  born  June  18,  1824  near  Mammoth  Cave. 
Kentucky,  and  died  September  13,  1903.  The  common  schools  of 
his  day  were  the  only  source  of  Franklin’s  education.  Hi-  first 
public  offices  were  those  of  constable  and  sheriff  of  DeKalh 
County.  He  was  probate  judge  of  his  county  1862-65,  1866-68  and 
1880-86;  the  interruption  after  the  second  term  was  caused  by 
Federal  troops  taking  him  to  the  North  as  a prisoner  of  war.  Living 
near  Fort  Payne,  he  was  a farmer  and  a livestock  special i-t  : he 
also  operated  grist  and  flour  mills  and  wool  cards.  As  a primitive 
Baptist  minister,  Franklin  was  instrumental  in  organizing  several 
churches  of  his  faith,  serving  a number  of  them  as  pastor.  On 
July  24,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Bradshaw  and  with  his 
bride  moved  to  DeKalb  County,  Alabama.  There  were  seven 
daughters  born  to  this  union. 

Henry  Mitchell  Gay 

Randolph  County 

A son  of  Gilbert  Gay,  he  was  born  March  8,  1812,  and  died 
March  17,  1865.  Moving  to  Randolph  County,  Alabama,  Gay  was 
a state  senator  from  that  county  in  1853.  He  was  a Methodist. 
Gay  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Awbre\ 
of  Head  County,  Georgia.  The  only  child  known  to  have  been 
born  to  this  union  was  named  Gilbert. 

Lyman  Gibbons 

Monroe  County 

Born  June  3,  1808,  at  Westerlo,  Albany  County.  New  \ ork 
Lyman  was  the  son  of  John  Gibbons.  He  attended  the  \ ill.iiA 
school  of  Westerlo  and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1830.  Gibbons  read  law  for  several  months  in  the  office  ol  Jacob 
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Collamer  at  Royalton,  Vermont,  but  came  to  Alabama  in  1833 
and  started  teaching  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile.  Continuing 
to  study  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  A few  months 
later  he  moved  to  Claiborne,  Monroe  County,  Alabama,  and  formed 
a partnership  with  James  Dellet.  In  1838  he  returned  to  Mobile 
to  practice  but  went  to  Paris  for  two  years  to  study  civil  law. 
Upon  returning  to  America,  Gibbons  located  in  New  Orleans  but 
came  back  to  Mobile  after  two  years.  Due  to  the  resignation  of 
Bragg,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  circuit  court 
bench  in  1851,  and  was  elected  for  a term  of  six  years  the  following 
spring.  Governor  Collier  appointed  him  a justice  of  the  Alabama 
Supreme  Court  in  1852,  but  he  resigned  January  5,  1854.  He  be- 
came a planter  in  Monroe  County  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Supreme  Court  position,  but  resumed  the  practice  of  law  after  the 
war.  He  died  at  Claiborne.  Gibbons  married  Emma  Eugenia 
Dellet  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  at  the  home  of  Judge  Bragg 
in  Lowndes  County,  Alabama.  The  only  child  was  a daughter 
whose  name  was  Helen. 

James  Graham  Gilchrist 

Lowndes  County 

Descended  from  Scotch  ancestry,  James  Graham  was  the  son 
of  Angus  and  Elizabeth  Gilchrist.  Born  in  1814  in  Richmond 
County,  North  Carolina,  he  lived  on  a farm  with  his  parents  until 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  There  were  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages for  him  during  his  boyhood  days,  but  he  entered  Prince- 
ton University  in  1836.  He  remained  at  Princeton  only  a short 
time,  but  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
was  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1839.  Having  studied  law  Gil- 
christ moved  to  Alabama  and  practiced  at  Hayneville,  Lowndes 
County,  for  sixteen  years.  He  represented  Lowndes  County  in 
the  first  legislature  to  assemble  at  Montgomery  in  1847-48.  and 
served  on  the  judiciary  committee  of  that  body;  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  again  in  1859.  Being  a member  of  the  first  board 
of  revenue  of  Lowndes  County,  he  served  in  this  capacity  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1861  he  raised  a company,  which  became  Com- 
pany I of  the  Forty-fifth  Alabama  Infantry,  and  became  its  cap- 
tain. When  the  Forty-fifth  Alabama  Infantry  was  organized  Gil- 
christ was  elected  colonel ; because  of  poor  health  he  was  forced 
to  resign  in  April,  1863.  His  last  residence  was  Montgomery, 
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Alabama.  Gilchrist  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  Briggs  0f 
Pennsylvania,  in  1839,  and  she  lived  thirteen  years  after  then"  mar- 
riage. He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Elizabeth  H.  McGhee 
in  1854.  The  children  by  his  first  wife  were  Angus,  Sallie.  Anna. 
Kate,  Elizabeth  and  Mollie;  children  borne  by  the  second  wife 
were  Abner,  James  and  Thomas. 

John  Green 

Conecuh  County 

A pioneer  and  public  official  of  the  state,  John  Green  was 
born  March  8,  1790,  in  the  Abbeville  District  of  South  Carolina 
and  died  at  Burnt  Corn,  Alabama,  July  7,  1882.  His  father  was 
William  Green  and  his  mother  was  a Miss  Bickerstiff  of  Abbe- 
ville, South  Carolina.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  Green’s  family 
moved  to  Jackson  County,  Georgia.  Green  learned  to  read  and 
write  at  the  public  library  of  his  community  and  attended  a country 
school  long  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  education  to  transact 
business.  He  began  to  read  law  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  practiced  in  Athens,  Georgia.  After  marrying,  Green  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  legal  profession  and  devote  his  energies  to 
planting  and  raising  cotton.  In  1816  he  moved  with  his  wife  to 
the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  Conecuh  County,  Alabama,  where 
he  established  and  taught  the  first  school  in  the  county.  He  held 
almost  every  office  in  the  county  from  justice  of  the  peace  to 
legislator.  Green  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1824  and  1828, 
and  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  He  was  the  only 
Cooperationist  elected  from  South  Alabama  to  the  Secession  Con- 
vention. After  the  War  Between  the  States  he  was  granted  a United 
States  pension  for  his  services  during  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a 
Universalist  and  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  His  wife 
was  Nancy  Jones  of  New  Jersey  and  Milledgeville,  Georgia.  I here 
were  seven  children  born  to  this  union:  Christopher,  Thomas, 

Hamilton,  John,  William,  Fannie  and  Mollie. 

Robert  Guttery 

Walker  County 

Robert  Guttery  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee,  and 
died  at  Holly  Grove,  Alabama,  on  April  6,  1877.  A son  of  William 
and  Hannah  Guttery,  he  moved  to  Alabama  with  his  parents  while 
he  was  still  young.  He  received  a common  school  education  and 
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was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Walker  County,  Alabama.  In 
addition  to  farming  he  engaged  in  mercantile  enterprises  at  Jasper 
and  Holly  Grove.  He  united  with  a Primitive  Baptist  Church  in 
1824  and  became  a minister  of  that  denomination  two  years  later. 
On  November  11,  1821,  Guttery  was  married  to  Sarah  Ann  Wil- 
liams and  they  had  fifteen  children  of  whom  eleven  were  sons. 
Among  the  children  were : George  Houston,  Isam  and  Elizabeth 
Baker.  Two  of  their  sons  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  The 
death  of  Robert  Guttery  occurred  on  April  6,  1877,  at  Holly  Grove. 
His  wife  died  February  8,  1881.  Both  are  buried  at  Boshell 
Graveyard,  near  Townley,  Alabama. 

J.  G,  Hawkins 

Washington  County 

No  information  for  sketch  is  available. 

Jeremiah  Augustus  Henderson 

Pike  County 

Born  June  12,  1831  near  Troy,  Pike  County,  Alabama,  and 
dying  in  the  same  county  on  April  6,  1877,  Jeremiah  Augustus  was 
the  son  of  Eli  and  Mary  Henderson.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Pike  County.  Henderson  was  a mem- 
ber of  Company  I of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry  Battalion;  a 
successful  merchant  in  his  home  town ; and  married  Mildred  Eliza- 
beth Hill  of  Troy,  on  January  6,  1832.  Their  children  were  Fox, 
Ella,  Jere  Clemens,  Charles,  Willis,  Julia  and  J.  E. 

Samuel  Henderson 

Macon  County 

A foremost  Baptist  minister,  Samuel  Henderson  was  born  in 
Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  March  4,  1817,  and  died  on  the  way 
to  attend  a Baptist  Convention  in  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  John  F. 
and  Nancy  Mohler  Henderson.  His  father  owned  the  Southern  Regis- 
ter and  Talladega  County  Advertiser,  and  young  Henderson  became  a 
printer’s  devil  at  an  early  age.  He  edited  his  father’s  paper  before  it 
was  sold  to  Sam  F.  Rice  in  1838.  The  paper  was  taken  back  one  year 
later  and  the  name  changed  to  The  Patriot,  which  Henderson  edited. 
He  was  ordained  to  preach  in  1840,  and  retired  from  the  editorship 
two  years  later.  In  all  the  associations  and  other  meetings  of  the 
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Baptist  denomination,  Henderson  was  an  outstanding  personality 
When  the  plan  for  laising  money  to  establish  the  East  Mabama 
Female  College,  Auburn,  was  approved,  he  was  made  the 
to  receive  and  solicit  contributions  for  this  purpose.  Before"' the 
college  was  opened,  he  was  on  the  committee  to  nominate  a board 
of  trustees  for  the  institution.  Serving  as  editor  of  the  Southwestern 


Baptist  and  Christian  Index,  Henderson  contributed  a great  deal  of 
interesting  religious  thought  to  the  people  of  the  state.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Talladega  County.  He  was  Presi 
dent  of  the  Alabama  State  Baptist  Convention  from  1868  to  1873. 
He  was  the  father  of  a large  family,  among  them  Mary  Nancey, 
Samuel,  Thomas,  Joseph  and  John. 


Thomas  Hord  Herndon 

Greene  County 

Thomas  Hord  Herndon  was  born  July  1,  1828  at  Erie,  Greene 
County,  Alabama  and  died  in  Mobile  on  March  28,  1883.  A son 
of  Thomas  Hord  and  Emma  Sarah  Herndon,  he  received  his  early 
schooling  at  LaGrange.  He  received  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1847  and  1850  respectively, 
and  EE.B.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1848.  After  reading  law  with 
J.  W.  Taylor  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  had  charge 
of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Butaw  Democrat  in  1850,  and  ran  un- 
successfully for  the  legislature  in  1851.  Moving  to  Mobile  in  1853 
he  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Chandler,  Smith  and  Herndon. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  to  represent  Mobile  County  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Herndon  returned  to  Greene  County  in  1859  and  maintained 
his  residence  there  until  after  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  aided  in  recruiting  the  Thirty-sixth  Alabama  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  was  elected  major.  Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  and  finally  colonel  of  the  unit.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  volunteered  to  command  the  troops  during  the  evac- 
uation of  Spanish  Fort,  and  his  duty  was  performed  so  well  that 
he  was  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  a number  of  his  comrades. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Mobile.  Herndon 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  in  1872  but  was  defeat- 
ed; member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875;  legisla- 
tor in  1876-77;  and  was  in  Congress  from  1878  until  his 
death.  He  was  author  of  a series  of  letters  published  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Gazette  under  the  name  of  John  Taylor 
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of  South  Carolina.”  He  was  a Presbyterian  and  a Mason.  Hern- 
don was  married  to  Mary  Edmonia  Alexander  and  their  children 
were  Eeila  Helen,  Mary  Eleanor,  Emma  Elizabeth,  Carolina, 
Thomas  and  Frances  Toulmin. 

W.  A,  Hood 

Jackson  County 

No  information  available  for  personal  sketch. 

Ralph  O.  Howard 

Russell  County 

The  only  information  available  concerning  Mr.  Howard  is  the 
inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  six  miles  east  of  Seale,  Alabama : 
“In  memory  of  Ralph  O.  Howard,  born  Feb.  23,  1797,  died 
December  22,  1869.”  The  name  of  his  wife  was  Euphemia,  who 
survived  him  nearly  a quarter  century.  Among  their  children 
were  John,  Ella,  Mary  and  Emma. 

Henry  Gordon  Humphries 

Mobile  County 

Although  nothing  is  known  of  his  parents  and  early  life, 
Henry  Gordon  Humphries  was  born  at  Union,  South  Carolina.  He 
lived  for  a while  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  but  moved  to  Mobile 
where  he  was  engaged  before  ancf  after  the  war  as  a cotton  mer- 
chant and  a wholesale  grocer.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
1863,  Humphries  was  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Mobile;  he  was 
the  Confederate  enrolling  officer  with  rank  of  major  1864-65. 
First  a Presbyterian,  he  later  became  a Catholic.  He  married 
Corinne  Krebs  and  there  were  eleven  children  born  to  this  union. 

John  Washington  Inzer 

St.  Clair  County 

On  January  9,  1834,  John  Washington  Inzer  was  born  near 
Lawrenceville,  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia.  A son  of  Henry  White 
and  Phoebe  Hardan  Inzer,  he  attended  the  common  schools  of 
his  community  and  the  Gwinnett  Institute.  He  taught  in  a coun- 
try school  of  his  native  county  in  1853  but  migrated  to  St.  Clair 
County,  Alabama,  with  his  parents  the  following  year.  A few 
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months  later  he  went  to  Talladega  to  study  law  in  the  offices  of 
John  T.  Morgan  and  A.  J.  Walker.  Admitted  to  the  bar.  Inzer 
began  to  practice  law  at  Ashville  on  January  8,  1856.  Governor 
; Moore  appointed  him  probate  judge  of  St.  Clair  County  and  he 
served  until  the  election  a year  later.  Soon  after  war  began  lie 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a private  in  the  Fifth  Alabama 
Infantry  Battalion,  but  he  was  later  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
of  Company  L of  the  Eighteenth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment. 
He  was  elected  captain  of  Company  G of  the  Ninth  Alabama  In- 
fantry Battalion  in  1863  and  promoted  to  major  in  less  than  a 
month.  After  the  organization  of  the  battalion  into  Fifty-eighth 
Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  Inzer  was  made  lieutenant  colonel 
of  this  unit.  While  commanding  his  regiment  at  Missionary 
Ridge  on  November  25,  1863,  he  was  captured  with  his  comrades 
in  arms,  and  was  held  as  a prisoner  until  released  by  special  order 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  June,  1865.  Appointed  probate 
judge  again  after  his  return  home  Inzer  went  to  Ashville  to  re- 
organize and  set  up  civil  government  for  St.  Clair  County,  but 
he  resigned  about  two  months  later.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  probate  judge  and  held  the  office  until  displaced  by  the 
Reconstruction  Acts.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
assembled  at  Montgomery  in  1870;  elected  to  the  state  senate 
from  Jefferson,  Walker  and  St.  Clair  counties  in  1874;  a delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875 ; and  elected  without  op- 
position to  the  state  senate  again  in  1890.  Appointed  judge  of 
the  sixteenth  judicial  circuit  in  1907,  Inzer  was  elected  the  follow- 
ing year  without  opposition,  but  because  of  poor  health  he  was 
not  a candidate  for  reelection.  He  was  chairman  of  the  road 
commission  of  St.  Clair  County  when  the  bond  issue  for  $80,000 
was  made  a law;  trustee  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital  for 
twenty-four  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board ; and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  by  Go\  - 
ernor  George  S.  Houston  and  reappointed  by  Governors  Cobb,  Seay 
and  O’Neal.  A religious  and  fraternal  leader  he  was  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Howard  College,  a deacon  in  the 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  vice-president  of  the  Alabama 
State  Baptist  Convention,  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a Knight  of 
the  Golden  Eagles.  On  August  2,  1866  Inzer  was  married  to 
Sallie  E.  Pope  of  Columbiana.  Their  children  were  Clara,  Lila 
Bowden  and  John  Manley. 
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Robert  Jemison 

Tuscaloosa  County 

A lawyer,  business  man,  legislator  and  leader  of  the  minority 
in  the  Secession  Convention,  Robert  Jemison  was  born  September 
17,  1802,  in  Lincoln  County,  Georgia,  and  died  in  Tuscaloosa,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1871.  The  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Mims)  Jemison,  he 
was  taught  by  Professor  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  stepfather  of  William 
L.  Yancey,  and  attended  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  read  law 
under  Eli  Shorter  of  Eatonton,  Putman  County,  Georgia,  but  he 
migrated  to  Pickens  County,  Alabama  with  his  parents  in  1826.  In 
1836  he  went  to  Tuscaloosa  County  and  established  a saw  mill 
and  a flour  mill;  built  a toll  bridge;  began  to'  operate  a stage 
coach  line  which  carried  mail ; ran  a plantation ; and  engaged  in 
several  other  enterprises.  Jemison  was  in  the  state  legislature 
1840-50,  and  the  state  senate  1851-63.  Elected  to  the  Confederate 
Senate  in  1863,  he  served  in  this  capacity  until  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  addition  he  assisted  in  promoting  the  Selma,  Rome 
and  Dalton  Railroad;  the  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane; 
and  in  systematizing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
Methodist.  Jemison  married  Priscilla  Cherokee  Taylor  of  Mobile; 
their  only  child  was  Cherokee  Mims,  who  married  Andrew  Cole- 
man Hargrove. 

Origen  Sibley  Jewett 

Clarke  County 

Born  April  5,  1820,  at  Mobile,  Origen  Sibley  Jewett  was  killed 
during  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  in  September,  1863.  The  son 
of  Elijah  and  Salome  Jewett,  he  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  Mobile  and  was  graduated  from  Brown  University. 
After  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Governor  John  Gayle  of 
Mobile,  Jewett  practiced  with  Robert  Armistead  in  Mont- 
gomery. Entering  the  Confederate  Army  he  was  elected  a 
major  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment.  He  was 
an  Episcopalian.  On  December  21,  1853,  he  married  Clara  Lee 
James,  grand-daughter  of  Gen.  John  Scott  of  Montgomery.  Five 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  Thomas  James,  Virginia 
Scott,  Clara  Lee,  Origen  Sibley  and  Eliza  Elliott. 
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Elliott  Priest  Jones 

Fayette  County 

Elliott  Priest  Jones  was  born  October  21,  1819  at  Moulton 
Alabama,  and  died  at  Fayette,  April  18,  1880.  His  parents  were 
Benjamin  and  Viney  Jones,  the  former  a native  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  a captain  during  the  Mexican  War.  After  receiving  his  com 
mon  school  education  in  Lawrence  County  he  began  to  teach. 
Tones  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Ligon  and  Walker  of  Moulton,  and 
began  the  practice  at  Fayette  in  1844.  He  was  a judge  of  the 
county  court  1848-50;  state  senator  1850-60;  and  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  1865.  Upon  the  creation  of  a county 
out  of  the  territory  he  represented,  the  legislature  named 
it  Tones  in  his  honor;  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Sanford  and 
finally  to  Lamar.  Jones  was  a Methodist,  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jane  Page.  The  children  were 
John  W.,  J.  B.,  Lucius  E.,  Mattie  O.,  Sylvester  F.,  Frances  I.. 
C.  S.,  and  Mary  Alice. 


Henry  Cox  Jones 

Lauderdale  County 

A native  of  Alabama,  Henry  Cox  Jones  was  born  January  23. 
1821,  near  Russellville,  Franklin  County  and  died  at  Florence  on 
June  20,  1913.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Stratton  and  Ann  Harris 
Jones.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  community  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood  days,  and  was  graduated  from  LaGrange 
College  in  1840.  He  studied  law  in  college  under  Professor  Tut- 
wiler,  and  later  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Coleman  of  Athens,  Ala- 
bama. Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Franklin  County  in  1841,  Jones 
was  elected  probate  judge  of  the  county  the  same  year.  After 
serving  as  probate  judge  for  eighteen  months  he  resigned  to  repre- 
sent his  county  in  the  legislature.  He  was  reelected  to  the  legisla- 
ture 1844  and  to  the  state  senate  1853.  Moving  to  Florence  in 
1856,  Jones  continued  his  law  practice,  became  a Douglas  elector 
in  1860,  and  was  elected  a deputy  to  the  Confederate  Congress  by 
the  Secession  Convention.  During  the  war  he  manufactured  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  under  contract  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. His  law  practice  was  resumed  after  the  war,  and  he  was, 
at  times,  associated  with  Sidney  C.  Posey  and  Josiah  Patterson. 
During  the  reconstruction  days  he  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic central  committee  for  five  years.  In  1876,  he  was  a I ilden 
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elector  and  later  in  that  year  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  eighth 
district,  an  office  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  a Methodist 
and  Mason.  On  October  13,  1844  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Louisa  Keyes  of  Athens,  Alabama.  Their  children  were  William 
Stratton,  Bertha,  George  Presley,  Ellen  Rivers,  Henry  Cox,  John 
Rather,  Jennie  Keyes,  Martha,  Robert  Young  and  Wade  Keyes. 

N.  D,  Johnson 

Talladega  County 

Very  little  material  is  available  concerning  the  private  life 
of  N.  D.  Johnson.  He  represented  Talladega  County  in  the  Se- 
cession Convention  and  was  a Cooperationist  in  his  sentiments  al- 
though he  voted  for  the  ordinance  and  signed  it.  His  explana- 
tion for  his  vote  was  that  he  preferred  “secession  to  submission.” 
In  expressing  his  view  on  slavery  he  said  that  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  an  evil  “morally,  socially,  or  politically”  but  was  opposed  to 
reopening  the  African  slave  trade. 

George  Augustus  Ketchum 

Mobile  County 

Another  Georgian  by  birth  who  was  a delegate  to  the  Seces- 
sion Convention,  George  Augustus  Ketchum  was  born  at  Augusta 
on  April  6,  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  Ralph  and  Christiana  Colden 
Ketchum,  and  the  brother  of  Colonel  Charles  Thomas  and  William 
H.  Ketchum.  Prepared  for  college  by  private  tutors,  Ketchum 
was  about  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  at  Princeton  University 
when  his  father’s  failure  in  business  caused  him  to  do  otherwise. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  teach  in  the  female  academy  at 
Livingston.  Later  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  F.  A.  Ross  of 
Mobile,  and  was  resident  medical  student  in  the  city  hospital  for 
about  two  years.  He  took  courses  in  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  at  Charleston  in  1844-45,  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
served  as  an  interne  in  the  Blocksley  Almshouse,  and  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  graduated  with  an  M.  D.  de- 
gree in  1846.  Returning  to  Mobile  to  practice,  he  was  there  during 
the  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  1847  and  1848.  Ketchum  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  administer  large  doses  of  quinine 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  a practice  which  later  became 
rather  general.  In  1848  Ketchum  was  elected  physician  to  the 
city  hospital  at  Mobile,  and,  during  the  same  year,  he  and  Dr.  J.  C. 
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Knott  established  a private  infirmary  to  accomodate  sick  Negroes. 
With  Dr.  Knott  and  others,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Alabama.  He  was  elected  professor  of  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  later  became  dean  of  the  faculty. 
Ketchum  went  as  a volunteer  surgeon  with  the  first  company  of 
state  artillery  to  Pensacola,  and  was  there  commissioned  surgeon 
of  the  Fifth  Alabama  Infantry;  he  later  became  surgeon  of  an  or 
ganization  created  in  Mobile  for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  dis- 
ease. At  various  times  before  and  during  the  war  he  was  a member 
of  the  city  council,  and  was  one  of  the  officials  to  surrender  Mobile 
to  General  Gordon  Granger  in  1865.  Taking  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Medical  Association  in  1847,  Dr.  Ketchum 
was  its  first  secretary,  aided  in  the  reorganization  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1868,  and  was  made  its  president  in  1874.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mobile  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and  the  Ninth 
International  Medical  Congress.  Through  the  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional service  Dr.  Ketchum  was  president  of  the  Mobile  Medi- 
cal Society  several  times,  president  of  the  Mobile  Board  of  Health, 
and  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  City  of  Mobile  having  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  Several  of  his  articles  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Alabama, 
the  most  important  being  Periodicity  of  Disease , Report  on  the  Diseases 
of  Mobile  and  The  Sanitary  Needs  of  the  State.  He  married  in  1848 
Susan  Burton  of  Philadelphia,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
Quaker  families  who  came  to  America  with  William  Penn.  The 
only  child  was  a daughter. 

Allen  Kimball 

Tallapoosa  County 

Born  in  November,  1803  at  Midway,  North  Carolina,  and 
died  at  Waverly,  Alabama,  in  1871,  Allen  Kimball  was  the  son  of 
Abington  and  Mary  Kimball.  After  graduation  from  the  Medical 
College  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1827,  he  practiced  in  Columbia 
County,  Georgia;  near  Ware’s  Ferry  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  in 
Alabama;  and  finally  at  Waverly,  Alabama.  Kimball  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1844-45,  and  state  senate  in  1852-53.  In 
1828  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Crawford  of  Columbia  County, 
Georgia.  There  were  nine  children  born  to  this. union:  Mary  Isa- 
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bella,  Augusta  Ann,  Eugenia  Frances,  Amaret,  Lunsford  Nathan 
Crawford,  Aurelia,  Stella,  Charles  Bernadotte  and  Pamela  Jane. 

John  Borum  Leonard 

Coosa  County 

John  Borum  Leonard  was  born  January  1,  1807  on  his  father’s 
plantation  near  Washington,  Georgia,  and  died  at  Woodland, 
Freestone  County,  Texas  on  December  6,  1870.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Borum  and  Mary  Leonard  who  moved  from  Virginia  to 
Walker  County,  Georgia,  after  their  marriage.  He  was  a descend- 
ent  of  French  Huguenots  and  Scotch-Irish  families  who  partici- 
pated in  the  American  Revolution  on  the  side  with  the  patriots. 
Apparently  the  name  “Leonard”  was  originally  “Lennard”.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools,  but,  due  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  Leonard  went  into  the  mercantile  business 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  After  sustaining  a serious 
loss  by  fire,  he  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1847  he  migrated  to 
Nixburg,  Coosa  County,  Alabama,  but  moved  to  Texas  after  the 
war.  He  was  a major  of  the  calvary  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Robert  Toombs  during  the  Florida  Indian  wars.  Leonard  was  a 
Methodist  and  a Mason.  On  December  2,  1829  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Frances  Marshall  of  Columbia  County,  Georgia;  his 
second  marriage  was  to  Jane  Daniel  of  Georgia  on  April  14,  1835; 
and  his  third  wife  was  Eliza  Townsend  of  Alabama.  Children 
by  the  first  wife  were  Joseph  Marshall  and  John  Borum;  by  sec- 
ond wife,  Mary  Ann,  William  Daniel,  Eliza  J.,  Sarah  and  Thomas 
C. ; by  the  third  wife,  Kate,  Ellen,  Alice  L. 

David  Peter  Lewis 

Lawrence  County 

Governor,  Confederate  congressman  and  lawyer,  David  Peter 
Lewis  was  born  in  1820  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  and  died 
July  3,  1884  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  C. 
and  Mary  Smith  Lewis.  Moving  to  Madison  County,  Alabama, 
with  his  parents  in  childhood,  he  grew  up  there  and  received  a 
college  education.  Studying  law  in  Huntsville,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Lawrence  County.  The  Alabama  Se- 
cession Convention  elected  him  to  the  Confederate  Cong'ress,  but 
he  resigned  soon  afterwards.  Governor  Shorter  appointed  him 
circuit  judge  in  1863,  but  a few  months  later  he  went  through  the 
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enemy  lines  to  Nashville  and  remained  there  until  after  the  war 
Returning  to  Huntsville  in  1865  to  practice  law,  Lewis  was  elect 
ed  Governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1872  and  served  two 
years  in  this  capacity.  He  was  never  married. 

Andrew  Pickens  Love 

Pike  County 

He  was  born  October  12,  1818  in  the  Anderson  District  of 
South  Carolina  and  died  at  China  Grove,  Pike  County,  Alabama, 
on  September  19,  1896.  The  son  of  James  and  Ann  Love,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Alabama  and  lived  in  Tuscaloosa. 
Greene,  Pike  and  Autauga  counties.  His  education  was  limited 
to  the  log  cabin  country  school  in  Pike  County.  He  engaged  in 
mercantile  enterprises  in  Troy,  Linwood  and  China  Grove.  In 
addition  to  his  business  undertakings  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Pike  County  in  1850.  During  the  war  he  was  captain  of  Company 
I of  the  Twenty-second  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  and  Company 
I of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Cavalry  Battalion.  Love  was  a Metho- 
dist and  a Mason.  He  never  married. 

John  M.  McClannahan 

Shelby  County 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  early  life  and  family  of  John  M. 
McClannahan.  He  was  a lawyer,  business  man,  a large  property 
owner  and  probate  judge  of  Shelby  County,  Alabama.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  was  killed  by  lightning  in 
1867. 

Thomas  Joyce  McClellan 

Limestone  County 

Descended  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  an  officer  of  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  American  Revolution,  1 homas 
Joyce  McClellan  was  born  July  2,  1811  in  Lincoln  County,  Ten- 
nessee, and  died  at  Athens,  Alabama,  on  October  14,  1887.  1 lie 

son  of  William  and  Matilda  Joyce  McClellan,  he  moved  to  Lime- 
stone County,  Alabama  in  1844  Before  leaving  Tennessee  he 
married  Martha  Flemming  Beattie  and  five  of  their  seven  children 
were  born  there.  Settling  on  a farm  eleven  miles  east  of  Athens. 
McClellan  became  a successful  farmer  and  a prominent  citizen 
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of  his  adopted  county.  He  represented  Limestone  County  in  the 
legislature  from  1861  to  1865,  and  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1865.  McClellan  was  the  father  of  seven  children:  John  Beattie, 
William  Cowan,  Robert  Anderson,  Thomas  Nicholas,  Sarah  Ann, 
Matilda  Joyce  and  Katherine. 

James  McKinne2 
Dale  County 

No  information  available  for  sketch. 

John  McPherson 

Butler  County 

John  McPherson  was  born  March  6,  1796  at  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  son  of  William  and  Christian  McPherson.  He 
received  a common  school  education  and  became  a farmer  and  a 
county  commissioner.  The  date  of  McPherson’s  move  to  Alabama 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  a Presby- 
terian elder.  Although  he  is  buried  at  the  Sandy  Ridge  Church 
near  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama,  it  is  not  known  when  his  death 
occurred. 

Julius  Caesar  Bonaparte  Mitchell 

Montgomery  County 

Born  in  1819  and  died  October  4,  1869,  Julius  Caesar  Bona- 
parte Mitchell  lived  at  Waugh  and  Mt.  Meigs,  Montgomer}^  Coun- 
ty, Alabama.  Mitchell  was  a lawyer  and  operator  of  a plantation 
and  warehouse.  During  the  war  he  was  a lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  Thirteenth  Alabama  Infantry.  He  was  first  married  to  Jane 
Murdoch  and  then  to  Rebecca  Murdoch. 

John  Tyler  Morgan 

Dallas  County 

A lawyer,  United  States  senator  and  brigadier  general  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  John  Tyler  Morgan  was  born  June  20,  1824 
at  Athens,  Tennessee,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  June  11, 
1907.  He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Frances  Morgan,  the  former 
named  for  George  Washington  who  was  visiting  the  family  the 


2Spelling  is  that  of  the  enrollment  of  delegates  in  the  Manuscript  Journal  of 
the  Convention.  The  name  is  also  spelled  “McKinnie”  and  “McKinney.” 
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night  he  was  born.  Morgan’s  parents  migrated  from  Saratoga, 
New  York,  to  Tennessee  and  then  to  Calhoun  County,  Alabama! 
and  settled  on  government  land.  At  the  age  of  six  he  entered  the 
pioneer  school  taught  by  Charles  P.  Samuel  but  was  forced  to 
withdraw  three  years  later  when  his  parent-  moved  froi 
nessee  to  Alabama.  He  helped  his  father  to  cultivate  the  land  in 
this  wilderness  among  the  Indians,  and  experience  useful  to  him 
later  when  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  absence  of  schools  Morgan  con 
tinued  his  studies  under  his  mother’s  guidance.  Reading  law  in  the 
office  of  William  P.  Chilton  of  Tuskegee,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  that  place  in  1845.  After  practicing  his  profession  at  Tuske- 
gee for  ten  years  he  moved  to  Dallas  County,  where  he  maintained 
residence  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Morgan’s  first  appearance  in 
the  political  world  came  in  1860  when  he  was  made  a presidential 
elector  on  the  Breckenridge  ticket.  Preferring  military  to  political 
service  during  the  war,  Morgan  served  as  a private,  major,  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  brigadier  general  of  the  infantry  and  calvary.  As 
soon  as  the  war  ended  be  resumed  his  law  practice  and  became  a 
leader  in  the  restoration  of  white  supremacy  and  sound  principles 
of  local  self-government  during  the  reconstruction  period.  In  1876 
the  Republicans  tried  twice  to  bar  him  from  the  United  States 
Senate  but  he  w^as  successful  in  the  contest.  Morgan  thought 
the  best  way  for  the  Southern  Democrats  to  reestablish  themselves 
was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  and  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  whole  country,  and  he  did  much  while  serving  there 
to  overcome  prejudices  of  Northern  senators  against  the  South. 

Serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1876  to  1907.  Mor- 
gan sponsored  legislation  to  turn  over  large  tracts  of  coal  and 
iron  land  to  the  University  and  Normal  schools  in  Alabama  and 
to  improve  the  navigation  and  waterways  of  the  state.  During 
this  period  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  national  banks,  public 
ownership  of  railroads,  the  famous  “Force  Bill”  of  1900,  and  many 
other  measures  which  he  thought  to  be  detrimental  to  the  general 
welfare  of  his  country.  Early  in  his  service  Senator  Morgan  be- 
gan a campaign  for  an  Isthmian  Canal,  and  he  supported  the  move 
so  vigorously  that  he  was  called  the  father  of  the  idea.  In  1892, 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  to  theCommittee  on  Bering  Sea 
Fisheries  to  settle  a dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  fishing  rights 
m the  waters  adjacent  to  Alaska.  Subsequently.  Morgan  served 
four  years  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  appointed 
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to  draft  the  code  of  laws  for  Hawaii.  He  urged  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  and  the  Phillipines.  He  was  a Methodist.  Married  to  Cor- 
nelia Willis  of  Talladega  County,  he  was  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren, John,  Mary,  Cornelia  and  George. 

Hasting  E.  Owens 

Henry  County 

Hastings  E.  Owens  was  born  September  8.  1817  in  South 
Carolina,  and  died  at  Abbeville,  Alabama  in  1895.  He  migrated 
to  Georgia  and  thence  to  Henry  County,  Alabama,  after  the  Indian 
wars.  Receiving  a common  school  education  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  he  began  to  practice  law  soon  after  moving  to  Ala- 
bama. In  the  decade  preceding  the  war  Owens  was  probate  judge  of 
Henry  County,  and  held  the  same  office  after  the  war.  When 
the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  1875,  he  was  a Democratic 
delegate  from  his  section.  He  was  a Methodist  and  a Mason.  Owens 
married  twice  and  had  two  children. 

William  Sidney  Phillips 

Dallas  County 

Temporary  President  of  the  Secession  Convention,  William 
Sidney  Phillips  was  born  September  30,  1805,  in  Georgia  and  died 
at  Selma  on  July  7,  1872.  A son  of  George  and  Jemima  Phillips 
he  moved  to  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  with  his  parents  at  an  early 
age.  Admitted  to  the  bar  before  leaving  Georgia,  he  practiced 
law  at  Cahaba  for  several  years.  Although  primarily  interested 
m planting  he  represented  Dallas  County  in  the  state  legislature 
from  1837  to  1839,  and  the  state  senate  from  1840  to  1842.  During 
the  latter  year  he  married  Louisa  Barron  of  Marion  Junction, 
Perry  County,  Alabama.  Children  born  to  this  union  were  Eliza- 
beth J.,  George  Crawford,  John  Barron,  Emily  L.,  Mary  A., 
Frances  Jefferson  and  Carrie  W. 

Sidney  Cherry  Posey 

Lauderdale  County 

Lawyer,  circuit  judge  and  state  senator,  Sidney  Cherry  Posev 
was  born  May  4,  1805,  in  Pendleton  District,  South  Carolina  and 
died  at  Florence,  Alabama  December  22,  1868.  The  son  of  Jesse 
N.  and  Eleanor  Posey,  he  moved  to  Madison  County,  Alabama, 
in  his  youth  and  received  his  academic  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Madison  County,  later  teaching  at  Tuscumbia.  Ad- 
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nutted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  place  he  moved  to  Florence  in  1X3' 
and  maintained  his  residence  there  until  his  death  One  of  his 
first  public  offices  was  that  of  judge  of  the  Lauderdale  Count, 
Court.  He  was  sent  to  the  state  legislature  in  1835-36  and  was 
in  the  state  senate  from  1837  to  1844.  In  1847  he  was  elected  cir- 
cuit judge,  an  office  he  held  until  1850.  He  was  again  a member 
of  the  legislature  in  1861.  Governor  Parsons  appointed  him  cir 
cuit  judge  m 1865,  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  his  attempt 
to  hold  this  office.  As  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  in  1861,  he  contributed  invaluable  aid 
in  devising  means  for  the  defense  of  the  state.  He  was  licensed 
as  a Methodist  minister  in  1826  but  he  never  entered  the  itineracy. 
In  1833  Posey  was  married  to  Calista  De  Prieste  of  Virginia. 
Their  children  were  John  Coffee,  Elizabeth  Ellen.  Harriet  Calista, 
Mary  L.,  Andrew  Hutchings  and  Rachael  A. 


John  Potter 

Cherokee  County 

No  information  available  for  sketch. 

John  Perkins  Ralls 

Cherokee  County 

Descending  from  English  ancestry,  John  Perkins  Ralls  was 
born  January  1,  1822,  in  Greene  County,  Georgia,  and  died  at 
Gadsden,  Alabama,  November  23,  1904.  The  son  of  Hector  and 
Sallie  Ralls  he  received  his  early  education  in  Greensboro  and 
Cassville,  Georgia.  He  later  attended  the  Medical  College  at  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1845  ; the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  was  begun  at  Cassville  in  the  summer  of  1844.  He 
attended  hospitals  in  Paris,  France.  1846-47.  Subsequently  he  locat- 
ed at  Gadsden  and  became  county  and  city  physician.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  from 
1862  to  1864;  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875  ; 
and  a legislator  in  1878.  A prohibitionist  and  local  elder  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Ralls  contributed  a great  deal  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious activities  of  his  community.  On  August  1,  1847,  he  was 
married  to  Agnes  Mary  Hamilton  of  Cassville,  Georgia.  There 
were  six  children  born  to  this  union,  namely,  Helen  Slade,  Hamil- 
ton Blount,  Oscar  Black,  John  Perkins.  Sallie  Stowe  and  Edgar 
Lee. 
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George  Rives,  Senior 

Autauga  County 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Secession  Convention  who  was 
born  in  Alabama,  George  Rives  was  born  in  Autauga  County,  Au- 
gust 26,  1827.  A son  of  Dr.  George  and  Eliza  Ann  Rives,  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county.  In  1849  he  began  to  study  medicine  with.  Dr.  William 
Rives,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  three 
years  later.  Returning  to  Alabama  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Snowdoun,  Montgomery  County,  Alabama.  He  served 
with  the  Independent  Rifles  in  Virginia  during  the  summer  of 
1861  but  was  not  regularly  enlisted;  in  1862  he  formed  Company 
A of  the  Fifty-sixth  Alabama  Cavalry  and  remained  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  going  to  Waxahatchie,  Texas 
in  1870  and  remaining  there  until  1876.  In  addition  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  Rives  was  extensively  engaged  in  farming  in 
Elmore  County.  In  1854  he  was  married  to  Mary  W.  Holmes  of 
Montgomery  County,  Alabama.  Their  children  were  Henry 
Holmes,  George,  Edward  Walker,  Frank  Lewis  and  Robert  Glenn. 

Timothy  John  Russell 

Tallapoosa  County 

Planter,  lawyer  and  Baptist  minister,  Timothy  John  Russell 
was  born  January  12,  1812,  at  Edgefield,  South  Carolina,  and  died 
June  6,  1868  at  Island  Home,  Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama.  The 
son  of  John  Commander  and  Sarah  Russell,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Wilkes  and  later  to  Henry  County,  Georgia,  before 
finally  locating  at  Lafayette,  Chambers  County,  Alabama.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  community  schools  where  he 
resided,  and  attended  Mercer  University  for  a while.  He  read 
iaw  and  practiced  with  Mat  Harris  of  Lafayette.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  and  became  a planter. 
Before  his  removal  to  Tallapoosa  County  in  1856,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chambers  County  Court  of  Commissioners,  and  held  the 
position  for  a number  of  years.  Representing  Tallapoosa  County 
in  the  Convention  of  1865,  he  was  a member  of  the  body  that  ac- 
cepted Federal  terms  by  which  Alabama  became  a member  of  the 
Union  again.  He  was  a Baptist  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
a minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a Mason.  Marrying  Emily  Morton 
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Bledsoe  of  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia,  on  August  16,  Ifi  ussell 
became  the  father  of  three  children.  These  children  were  I 
Morton,  Myra  Eliza  and  Sarah  Emily. 

D.  T.  Ryan 

Calhoun  County 

No  information  available  for  sketch. 

Henry  C.  Sanford 

Cherokee  County 

A son  of  Hezekiah  P.  and  Priscilla  Sanford,  Henry  C.  was 
born  on  May  20,  1808  in  Greenville  District,  South  Carolina  and 
died  on  May  28,  1888  in  Cherokee  County,  Alabama.  Attending 
school  only  ten  months,  Sanford  was  forced  to  educate  himself 
through  diligent  study  and  reading.  He  read  law  without  intend- 
ing to  practice.  He  went  to  East  Tennessee  in  1832;  to  Turkey- 
town,  Cherokee  County,  Alabama;  to  Gaylesville ; back  to  East 
Tennessee  where  he  taught  school  for  ten  years;  then  returned 
to  Cherokee  County,  Alabama.  In  1853-57  he  represented  Chero- 
kee County  in  the  legislature  and  was  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1865.  During  the  years  he  was  teaching  in 
East  Tennessee  Sanford  became  a Methodist  minister.  He  was 
first  married  to  Mary  C.  Long  on  February  18,  1829,  Harriet 
White  the  second  but  the  name  of  the  third  wife  is  not  known. 
Children  by  his  first  wife  were  Lucila  A.,  Luvina  E.,  Lucina  S., 
Leila  P.,  L.  H.,  Looney  L.,  Luviney  S.  and  Lumintia  H. ; the 
second  wife  bore  Russell  and  Henry  B. 

Charles  Christopher  Sheets 

Winston  County 

Son  of  William  W.  and  Mary  Sheets,  he  was  born  in  \\  alker 
County,  Alabama,  April  10,  1839.  He  received  a good  education 
at  the  Somerville  Academy  in  Morgan  County,  and  began  to  teach 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  . He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  more 
than  2500  people  who  met  at  Looney’s  Tavern  in  Winston  County 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  secession  of  Alabama  b\  w ith- 
drawing  Winston  County  from  the  state  but  the  movement  failed. 
A member  of  the  legislature  in  1862,  he  was  expelled  from  that 
body,  arraigned,  indicted  and  imprisoned  for  treason  to  the  Con- 
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federacy.  In  1863  General  Thomas  of  the  Federal  Army  ordered 
General  Crook  at  Huntsville  to  arrest  and  imprison  William  M. 
McDowell  as  a hostage  for  Sheets.  Nothing  more  was  done  with 
Sheets,  but  he  was  held  in  duress  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  and  a 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  sixth  district  the  same  year.  He 
was  a Grant  elector  in  1868  and  the  following  year  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  to  Denmark.  Remaining  in  Denmark  three 
years,  he  returned  home  in  time  to  be  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  which  nominated  Grant  for  the 
second  term.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
state  at  large  by  a majority  of  10,000  over  Alpheus  Baker,  but  was 
defeated  two  years  later.  He  was  auditor  for  the  Post  Olfice  De- 
partment from  1875  to  1877,  when  he  resigmed  to  become  appraiser 
of  merchandise  for  the  Port  of  Mobile.  One  year  later  Sheets  was 
appointed  Assistant  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Alabama  and 
he  held  this  position  until  the  inauguration  of  Cleveland  in  1885. 
On  January  27,  1887  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson,  nee 
Dickson,  a woman  of  English  ancestry. 

James  Lawrence  Sheffield 

Marshall  County 

A colonel  in  the  Forty-eighth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  of 
the  Confederate  Army  and  a state  legislator  from  Marshall  Coun- 
ty, James  Lawrence  Sheffield  was  born  December  5,  1819,  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  died  in  1892  at  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
The  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  Sheffield,  he  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town.  In  1837  Sheffield  went  to 
Claysville,  Marshall  County,  Alabama,  and  clerked  in  a store  for 
four  years  ; he  was  a deputy  sheriff  at  Claysville  from  1844  to  1847. 
Sheffield  represented  Marshall  County  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1855  and  1857 ; the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865 ; and  was 
state  senator  from  Marshall,  DeKalb  and  Jackson  counties  in 
1886.  Entering  the  confederate  Army  in  1861  as  a lieutenant  of 
Company  K of  the  Ninth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  captain.  In  1862  he  raised  the  Forty-eighth 
Alabama  Regiment  at  his  own  personal  expense  of  $57,000;  part 
of  the  money  in  repayment  was  deposited  to  his  credit  in  a Rich- 
mond bank  by  the  Confederate  Government  but  he  lost  it  when 
that  citv  surrendered.  He  was  unanimouslv  elected  colonel  of 
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the  regiment,  and  it  left  for  Richmond  without  delay.  Before  the 
war  Sheffield  engaged  in  merchandising  and  planting:  after  tin 
war  he  operated  stores  at  several  places  in  Marshall  Count) 
tiring  from  mercantile  enterprises  in  1884,  he  became  a clerk  at 
the  state  department  of  education  and  was  employed  by  the  West- 
ern of  Alabama  Railroad  Company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a Mason.  On  June  21,  1884  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann. 
the  widow  of  O.  D.  Street,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Rebecca  Atkins.  Their  children  were  Mary,  Andrew  Moore. 
James  Bradley,  Rebecca,  Lucinda  and  William  Smith. 

George  David  Shortridge 

Shelby  County 

George  David  Shortridge  was  born  in  1814  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
Kentucky,  and  died  in  Montevallo,  Alabama,  in  July  1870.  A son 
of  Judge  Eli  and  Leah  Shortridge,  he  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Tuscaloosa,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1833  with  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  At  a subsequent  date  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  conferred  an  A.M.  degree  upon  him.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1835,  Shortridge  removed  to  Montgomery  to  practice 
his  profession.  He  soon  became  county  solicitor,  mayor  and  a 
director  of  the  state  bank.  He  returned  to  Montevallo  in  1838 
and  was  circuit  judge  for  ten  years.  Shortridge  was  candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  Know-Nothing  ticket  but  was  defeated.  An  au- 
thor of  some  local  renown,  he  frequently  contributed  to  the 
Literary  Messenger  and  De  Bow’s  Review.  He  was  a Baptist  and  an 
Odd  Fellow.  In  1836  he  married  Elizabeth  King  of  Montevallo, 
and  their  children  were  George  David,  Louisa,  Eli,  Frank  Fores- 
ter, Lelia  and  William  Webb. 

Joseph  Silver 

Baldwin  County 

One  of  ten  children,  Joseph  Silver  was  born  March  14,  1818, 
at  Dublin.  Harford  County,  Maryland  and  died  at  Montgomery 
Hill,  now  Tensaw,  Baldwin  County,  Alabama,  June  30.  1869.  His 
father  placed  him  under  a Dr.  Davis  to  study  medicine,  but,  after 
six  months,  he  went  to  Booneboro,  Washington  County,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  under  Dr  William  Whiteford.  Because  his  in- 
clinations were  mechanical  instead  of  medical,  Silver  abandoned 
the  study  of  medicine  and  went  to  Philadelphia.  He  then  went 
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to  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Silver  was  employed  by 
a contractor  in  Mobile  but  subsequently  returned  to  New  Orleans 
and  bought  an  interest  in  the  John  T.  Donald  and  Company,  a 
form  operating  as  cotton  commissioners.  Soon  after  1840  Silver 
sold  his  interest  in  John  T.  Donald  and  Company  and  moved  to 
Montgomery  Hill.  From  1840  to  1865  he  acquired  more  than 
6000  acres  of  land  which  was  valued  at  $30,000;  his  mills  were 
worth  $4000.  In  addition  to  being  a planter  and  a large  landowner, 
Silver  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Silver,  Wragg  and  Company 
of  Mobile.  He  was  a Presbyterian.  In  1844  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Hodgens  Booth  of  Montgomery  Hill. 

M.  G.  Slaughter 

Talladega  County 

No  information  available  for  sketch. 

Thomas  Tipton  Smith 

Henry  County 

A native  of  Tennessee,  Thomas  Tipton  Smith  was  born  in 
Sumner  County,  November  18,  1819,  and  died  at  Smithville,  Hen- 
ry County,  Alabama,  February  10,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Skelton  and  Jane  Cosby  Smith,  both  Virginians  who  immigrated 
to  Tennessee.  Moving  to  Alabama  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Smith  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature in  1852.  When  the  war  began  he  raised  and  became  the 
captain  of  “The  Columbia  Blues,”  a company  which  was  part  of 
the  Sixth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  but  poor  health  forced  him 
to  retire  from  active  duty.  After  the  war  Smith  was  appointed  to 
collect  the  cotton  tax  in  Dale  County ; elected  county  commission- 
er; and  became  the  traveling  representative  of  the  Pratt  Ginn  Com- 
pany for  Alabama,  Southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  was  a Bap- 
tist and  a Mason.  On  December  10,  1840,  he  was  married  to 
Ellen  Wyvial  Franklin  of  Sumner  County,  Tennessee.  The  chil- 
dren born  to  this  union  were  John  Skelton,  Bartlett  Alexander, 
Harriet  Elizabeth,  Sarah  Jane,  Thomas  Perrin,  Mary  Ellen,  Eliza 
Mildred,  Eugenia  Holmes,  Isabelle  Caroline  and  Yancey  Wyvial. 
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William  Russell  Smith 

Tuscaloosa  County 

College  president,  congressman,  jurist,  lawyer  and  author, 
William  Russell  Smith  was  born  March  27,  1815.  in  Russellville! 
Kentucky,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  February  26, 

A son  of  Ezekial  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  he  was  descended  from 
the  Lowrys,  Hamptons  and  Smiths  of  Virginia.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  migrated  with  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  to  Ala 
bama,  stopping  at  Huntsville  but  later  moving  to  Tuscaloosa. 
His  mother  died  in  1823  and  the  children  were  divided  and  taken 
to  different  homes  to  live.  William  went  to  the  home  of  a Mrs. 
Potts  but  he  ran  away  and  joined  his  brother,  Sidney,  working  sub- 
sequently in  the  tailoring  shop  of  his  brother-in-law.  Realizing 
the  boy’s  genius,  General  George  W.  Crabb  advanced  him  the 
money  for  his  education.  In  1826  or  1827,  he  entered  the  school 
taught  by  Dr.  Reuben  Searcy,  and  in  1829  the  school  of  Nathan- 
iel H.  Harris.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  the  Spring  of  1831,  he  matriculated,  but  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  in  1834  to  earn  his  livelihood.  He  then  entered  the 
law  office  of  General  Crabb  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  one  year 
later,  beginning  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Greensboro. 
Smith  raised  a company  of  mounted  infantry  of  which  he  was 
elected  captain  to  participate  in  the  Creek  Indian  War,  but  the  conflict 
ended  before  his  company  arrived.  Upon  learning  of  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Sidney,  at  the  Goliad  Massacre  of  March  27,  1836,  he 
recruited  a company  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  and  other 
American  patriots ; but  the  expedition  was  abandoned  when  the 
unit  arrived  in  Mobile  and  learned  of  the  victory  of  the  Texans  at 
San  Jacinto.  Remaining  in  Mobile  for  a year  he  soon  established 
The  Bachelor  Button , a monthly  periodical  whose  first  issue  appeared 
in  December,  1836.  The  first  four  issues  were  published  in  Mobile 
but  the  fifth  and  sixth  issues  bore  Tuscaloosa  imprints;  the  en- 
terprise was  abandoned  in  1837. 

Smith  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1838;  be- 
came the  editor  of  The  Monitor , a Whig  newspaper  in  1838;  and  con- 
tributed to  The  Southron , a Tuscaloosa  magazine.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Tuscaloosa  in  1839,  and  to  the  state  legislature  in  1841 
and  1842.  In  1844  he  moved  to  Fayette  and  continued  to  practice 
law.  While  in  Fayette  he  was  elected  brigadier  general  of  the 
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militia,  judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  1850,  and  congressman  in 
1851.  After  serving  three  terms  in  Congress  he  was  defeated  for 
reelection  and  returned  to  Tuscaloosa  to  practice  law.  Raising 
the  Sixth  Alabama  Battalion,  which  later  became  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Alabama  Regiment,  he  was  commissioned  a colonel  to  com- 
mand it.  He  went  into  camp  for  instruction  but  his  election  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  caused  him  to  resign  his  commission. 
Serving  in  the  Confederate  Congress  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
Smith  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  in  1865  and  for  Congress 
in  1878.  His  law  practice  and  literary  work  were  resumed  in 
Tuscaloosa  after  the  war.  Among  his  literary  accomplishments 
were  the  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  into  English  couplets  and  the 
condensation  of  the  Alabama  reports.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1870,  but  retired  from  this  posi- 
tion after  serving  about  one  year.  In  1879  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Washington  where  he  practiced  law  and  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  his  law  practice  and  service  as  a public  official 
for  a number  of  years,  Smith  wrote  prolifically  on  almost  every 
subject  from  College  Musings  to  the  Key  to  Homer's  Iliad.  As  the 
Madison  of  the  Alabama  Secession  Convention  he  preserved  many 
of  the  speeches,  resolutions,  proclamations  and  messages,  which 
would  have  been  lost  otherwise,  and  published  them  under  the 
title  of  The  History  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  the  People  of 
Alabama.  Although  a Catholic  in  later  life,  Smith  was  vicious  in  his 
attacks  on  the  Church  of  Rome  when  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
Know-Nothing  Party.  He  was  first  married  to  Jane  Binion  of 
New  Lexington,  but  she  only  lived  one  year.  In  1847  he  married 
Mary  Jane  Murray  of  Fayette  who  died  in  1853.  The  third  mar- 
riage was  to  Wilhelmine  M.  Easby  of  Washington  in  1854.  The 
only  child  by  his  first  wife  was  Sidney  Binion ; children  by  his 
second  wife  were  Lucy,  Sophia  and  William  R. ; and  the  children 
by  his  third  wife  were  James  S.  Easby  and  William  Easby. 

Eli  William  Starke 

Pike  County 

The  son  of  Samuel  Carr  and  Ann  Mickel  Starke,  he  was  born 
November  10,  1826  near  Abbeville,  South  Carolina  and  died  at 
Perote,  now  Bullock  County,  Alabama  on  February  7,  1908.  Mi- 
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grating  with  his  parents  to  Glennviile,  Barbour  Count)  \|-,i,.lllr, 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  Starke  received  most  of  his 
education  at  the  Glennviile  Academy.  When  a young  man  he 
moved  to  Perote,  then  Pike  County,  Alabama  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  He  acquired  a large  plantation  and  engaged  in  extern 
sive  agricultural  enterprises.  Although  primarily  interested  in  ag 
1 iculture,  Starke  took  an  active  part  as  a citizen  in  local  politics 
At  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States  he  served  for  a 
time  as  colonel  of  the  militia  at  Pensacola,  but  he  was  later  sent 
back  to  his  home  county  to  supervise  the  production  and  distribu- 


tion of  foods  for  the  army.  In  1849  he  was  married  to  Frances 
Crittenden  of  Auburn,  Alabama.  Their  children  were  Bartow. 
Bascom,  William  and  John  Samuel. 


Winston  Stedham3 

Marion  County 

Winston  Stedham  was  born  November  10,  1810  in  Win- 
chester, Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  and  died  at  Bexar,  Alabama 
September  29,  1895.  A son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Stedham,  he 
moved  to  Blount  County,  Alabama  with  his  mother  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  Attending  school  only  three  months  he  acquired 
most  of  his  education  by  studying  at  home.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Marion  County  to  help  survey  the  original  land 
lines  west  of  the  Gaines  Trace.  In  1832  he  located  on  a farm 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a justice  of  the 
peace  in  Marion  County  for  twenty  years,  and  a member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1866.  Stedham  was  a Methodist  and  a Mason. 
His  first  marriage,  in  1831,  was  to  Mary  Ann  Markham  of  Barnes- 
ville;  the  second  was  to  a Miss  Stone  seven  years  later.  Children  by 
the  first  wife  were  Serena,  Nancy  Elvira  and  Carter;  the  second 
wife  bore  Sopronia  Jane,  Lucinda  Emmaline,  Mary  Evaline,  Ma- 
hala  Caroline,  Elvira  Elizabeth,  Telitha,  Kansada,  John  Haben 
and  Dillmus  LaFayette. 

John  Anthony  Steele 

Franklin  County 

A son  of  William  Jemison  and  Mary  D.  Steele,  John  A.  was 
born  July  25,  1835  in  Gainesville,  Sumter  County,  Alabama,  and 


Spelling  is  taken  from  the  enrollment  of  delegates  in  the  Manuscript  Journal 
of  the  Convention.  References  have  also  been  mane  to  him  as  Steadham 
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died  at  Tuscumbia  on  March  9,  1916.  Obtaining  his  preliminary 
education  in  schools  of  Gainesville  and  Versailles,  Kentucky, 
Steele  attended  Princeton  University  and  was  graduated  from  this 
institution  in  1852,  He  then  studied  law  at  Transylvania  College 
and  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  he  began  to 
practice  law  at  Tuscumbia.  Entering  the  Confederate  Army  he 
became  a lieutenant  in  William  Julian’s  Company  but  was  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  captain  of  Company  F of  the  Eleventh  Ala- 
bama. After  the  war  he  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  Alabama  by  President  Grant  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. Upon  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  engaged 
in  farming.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  the  period  of  1870-72,  and  returned  to  that  body 
in  1878-79  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  1880  he  was  elected  pro- 
bate judge  of  Colbert  County  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
twelve  years.  During  the  administration  of  President  McKinley 
he  was  register  for  the  United  States  land  office  at  Huntsville; 
served  for  a time  as  deputy  United  States  Marshal  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Alabama;  and  was  appointed  receiver  of  public 
money  by  President  Roosevelt,  a position  he  held  until  he  was 
forced  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health  during  Wilson’s  admin- 
istration. A delegate  to  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  1900,  Steele  took  a keen  interest  in  the  activities  of  that  party 
until  his  death.  He  was  a Presbyterian,  Mason,  Knight  of  Honor 
and  Knight  of  Pythias.  On  April  3,  1856  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
tha Macon  Winston  of  Tuscumbia.  Their  children  were  William 
Winston,  John  Anthony,  Thomas  Winston,  Annie  Helen,  Mary 
Bacon,  Judith  McCraw,  Sarah  Watson,  Andrew  Metcalf  and  Ed- 
mund Winston. 

Lewis  Maxwell  Stone 

Pickens  County 

The  son  of  William  De  Saix  and  Elizabeth  Stone,  Lewis  M. 
was  born  December  11,  1819  in  Baldwin  County,  Georgia  and  died 
at  Carrollton,  Alabama,  June  26,  1890.  He  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Alabama  in  1834,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1839  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1841.  After  finishing  his 
legal  studies  he  located  at  Carrollton  and  soon  acquired  a large 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1849, 
1851,  1868  and  1888;  to  the  state  senate  in  1859;  and  the  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention  of  1875.  During-  the  1868-69  term  of  the  I, -fi- 
lature he  was  speaker  of  the  house.  Stone  was  a Baptist.  He 
married  the  widow  of  Gershom  Kelly,  nee  Elizabeth  Brooks,  oi 
Pickens  County. 


George  Taylor 

Coosa  County 

George  Taylor  of  Coosa  County  was  a planter  who  became 
well  to  do,  and  established  a hospitable  home  near  Wetumpka. 
He  was  not  politically  ambitious  but  represented  Coosa  County 
in  the  legislature  of  1855.  He  died  within  a few  years  following 
the  withdrawal  of  Alabama  from  the  Union. 

John  P.  Timberlake 

Jackson  County 

In  1852,  John  P.  Timberlake  moved  with  his  parents,  Joseph 
and  Martha  Timberlake,  to  Stevenson,  Alabama,  where  he  received 
his  common  school  education.  He  became  a contractor  in  early 
manhood,  and  he  was  awarded  important  building  contracts  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia  between  1838  and  1857;  and  built  the  Wil- 
liam and  Emma  Austin  College  at  Stevenson  in  1873.  Combining 
the  vocations  of  contractor,  merchant  and  farmer,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  county.  He  was  a Methodist 
and  a Mason.  His  wife  was  Sarah  T.  Roach  of  Jackson  County 
who  died  in  1867,  after  being  married  only  nine  years. 

Richard  Sharp  Watkins 

Franklin  County 

Richard  Sharp  Watkins  was  born  in  Abingdon,  V irginia,  on 
November  22,  1815  and  died  December  5,  1881  at  Russellville, 
Alabama.  Son  of  Walker  and  Harriet  Jemayne  Watkins,  he  migrat- 
ed to  Alabama  at  an  early  age.  He  first  located  in  I uscumbia  but 
later  removed  to  Russellville.  In  1843,  he  was  elected  probate 
judge  of  Franklin  County  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  H.  C.  Jones,  and  retained  that  office  until  1849.  He  was  in 
the  legislature  1849-50  and  1842-54.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
revenue  officer  over  a territory  embracing  sixteen  counties.  1 It 
was  married  to  Amelia  Jones,  and  eleven  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  among  them  Richard  Sharp,  Jr. 
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Thomas  Hill  Watts 

Montgomery  County 

Governor,  attorney  general  for  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  lawyer  and  soldier,  Thomas  Hill  Watts  was  born  Jan- 
uary 3,  1819,  near  the  present  town  of  Greenville,  Butler  County, 
Alabama  and  died  at  Montgomery  on  September  16,  1892.  De- 
scending from  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Virginia 
ancestry,  he  was  the  son  of  John  Hughes  and  Prudence  Watts. 
He  received  his  preliminary  training  in  the  schools  of  Butler 
County  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1840  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Greenville  in  1841,  practicing  there 
until  his  removal  to  Montgomery  in  1847.  Watts  represented  But- 
ler County  in  the  legislature  of  1842,  1844  and  1845,  and  Mont- 
gomery County  in  1849;  and  in  1853  w'as  state  senator  from  Mont- 
gomery and  Autauga  counties.  In  1856,  he  was  a candidate  for 
Congress  on  the  “Know-Nothing”  ticket  but  was  defeated.  Soon 
after  the  state  seceded,  Watts  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
governor  against  John  Gill  Shorter.  Upon  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities he  organized  the  Seventeenth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment 
and  became  its  Colonel.  Selected  by  President  Jefferson  Davis 
to  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Confederate  Government  in 
1862,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  proceeded  to  Richmond  im- 
mediately. A few  months  later  he  was  elected  governor  and 
served  in  that  position  until  the  Spring  of  1865. 

Watts  was  taken  to  a prison  in  the  North  about  the  end  of 
the  war,  but  was  released  after  several  months.  When  he  returned 
to  Montgomery  he  reopened  his  law  office  but,  with  the  exception 
of  being  in  the  legislature  of  1880-81,  he  never  sought  or  held  a 
public  office  again.  For  the  period  1889-90  he  was  president  of  the 
Alabama  Bar  Association.  He  was  a Baptist.  On  January  10, 
1842,  he  married  Eliza  B.  Allen  of  Montgomery.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Jackson  in  1875.  All  of  his  children 
were  by  his  first  wife,  namely,  John  Wade,  Thomas  Henry,  Flor- 
ence, Catherine,  Alice  and  Minnie  Garrett. 

James  Daniel  Webb 

Greene  County 

A native  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  James  Daniel 
Webb  was  born  February  26,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
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Y.  Webb  and  brother  of  William  P.  Webb.  He  graduated  f, . n 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  1836,  and  then  read  law  in  Hillsl 
North  Carolina,  and  with  Pleasant  N.  Wilson  of  Livingston  \la- 
bama.  Admitted  to  the  bar.  he  began  practicing  law  at  Greer 
boro  in  1838.  He  represented  Greene  County  in  the  legislature  of 
1843  and  1851,  and  defeated  his  brother,  a Cooperationist,  in  thi 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Alabama  Secession  Convention  At 
the  beginning  cf  the  war  Webb  joined  the  Fifth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment as  a private  but  was  quickly  promoted  to  quartermaster.  In 
1862,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-first  Alabama 
Regiment  and  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  this  unit.  Webb 
was  wounded  on  July  2,  1863  and  captured  by  the  enemy;  he  died 
on  July  19,  1863;  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  Tennessee.  He  was 
married  to  a Miss  Walton  of  Greene  County  and  was  the  father 
of  several  children. 


George  Craghn  Whatley 

Calhoun  County 

Born  January  21,  1821  near  Cedartown,  Georgia,  George 
Craghn  was  the  son  of  Wilson  and  Sallie  Whatley.  Educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  Cedartown,  he  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1844,  read  law  under  Thomas  A.  Walker  of 
Jacksonville,  Calhoun  County,  Alabama  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Whatley  represented  Calhoun  County  in  the  leg- 
islature of  1849.  Being  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  North  Ala- 
bama favoring  secession,  Whatley  introduced  the  first  resolutions 
of  resistance  in  the  Secession  Convention.  Soon  after  secession 
Whatley  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a first  lieutenant  of 
Company  G of  the  Tenth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  and  later 
was  promoted  to  captain.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  Sharpsburg 
on  September  18,  1862.  He  was  a Baptist.  In  1845  Whatley  was 
married  to  Ann  Cook;  the  second  marriage  was  to  Cynthia  Jen- 
kins of  Talladega  County  on  November  27,  1855.  The  only  child 
by  his  first  wife  was  named  Ann;  children  by  the  second  wife 
were  Eula  and  George  Craghn. 

William  Lafayette  Whitlock 

Cherokee  County 

William  Lafayette  Whitlock  was  born  April  22.  1825.  at 

Union,  Union  District,  South  Carolina  and  died  in  Gadsden.  Ala- 
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bama  on  February  9,  1892.  A son  of  Lot  and  Elizabeth  Whit- 
lock, he  moved  to  Alabama  at  an  early  age  and  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Calhoun  County.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Jacksonville,  Alabama  in  1856. 
A farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace  in  early  life,  he  became  judge  of 
the  twelfth  circuit  in  1868,  and  served  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
a Mason.  He  married  Lucy  Bridges  of  Calhoun  County  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1847,  and  five  children  were  born  of  the  union : Martha 
Elizabeth,  Louisa  Matilda,  John  Calhoun,  William  Ross  and 
Frances  Cornelia. 


James  Spullock  Williamson 

Lowndes  County 

James  Spullock  Williamson  was  born  January  29,  1809  in 
Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  a son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Williamson, 
who  migrated  to  Montgomery  County,  Alabama.  Although  he 
received  his  education  under  frontier  conditions  Williamson  was 
nevertheless  a man  of  considerable  scholastic  attainment.  Moving 
to  Lowndes  County  with  his  parents  in  1846,  he  became  a planter 
and  represented  that  county  in  the  legislature  several  times  prior 
to  1861.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  made  captain  of 
Company  B of  the  Fourteenth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  and 
was  killed  at  Frazier’s  Farm,  Virginia,  in  1862  while  commanding 
the  regiment.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Roach  and  the  second 
was  Eugenia  Caroline  Read,  the  latter  marriage  taking  place  about 
1850.  The  only  child  by  the  first  wife  was  named  Peter;  children 
borne  by  the  second  wife  were  Arthur  Fort,  Hugh  Read,  Eliza, 
James  and  an  unnamed  infant. 

Burr  W.  Wilson 

Fayette  County 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Captain  William  Wilson,  who  was 
killed  in  an  Indian  skirmish  in  Kentucky,  March  6,  1792,  but  the 
names  of  his  parents  have  not  been  ascertained.  Born  at  Franklin, 
Tennessee  in  1809,  members  of  his  family  removed  to  Russellville, 
Alabama.  He  was  a lawyer  by  profession  and  held  in  high  es- 
teem in  Fayette  County,  where  he  later  resided.  As  a public  offi- 
cial Wilson  was  probate  judge  of  Fayette  County;  he  was  also 
elected  to  the  state  senate  1842-43  and  served  in  that  body  con- 
secutively for  ten  years.  He  is  mentioned  in  William  Garrett’s 
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Reminiscenes  of  Public  Men  and  by  other  historians  discussing 
careers  of  public  men  in  this  state.  While  in  Tuscaloosa,  I < 
and  married  Laura  Cochran.  Among  hi>  descendants  is  a daugh 
ter,  Belle,  who  married  Felix  Robertson,  of  Fayett<  . \la  where 
she  still  resides. 


William  Overton  Winston 

DeKalb  County 

Lawyer,  legislator,  member  of  two  constitutional  conventions 
and  railroad  president,  William  Overton  Winston  was  born  in 
1804,  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  and  died  January  18,  1871  at 
Valley  Head,  Alabama.  The  son  of  John  G.  Winston,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee  in  1812  and  re- 
ceived a good  common  school  education,  later  reading  law  under 
Peter  Parsons  of  Rogersville,  Tennessee.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1828  he  moved  to  DeKalb  County,  Alabama  ten  years  later  and 
represented  that  county  in  the  legislature  from  1840-44.  He  was 
solicitor  of  his  judicial  circuit  from  1845  until  he  became  president 
of  the  “Wills  Valley  Railroad”  in  1853.  Winston  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1855,  and  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1865.  He  was  state  senator  from  Marshall  and  DeKalb  counties 
for  two  sessions,  1865-67.  Winston  married  a daughter  of  Jesse 
Beene  of  Dallas  County  and  several  children  were  born  of  the 
union. 

R.  J.  Wood 

Randolph  County 

Although  very  little  is  known  about  his  family  and  life  it 
seems  that  R.  J.  Wood  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  to  some 
degree.  In  his  early  manhood  he  operated  a tannery  near  Wc- 
dowee,  Alabama,  and  during  the  war  received  a contract  to  make 
shoes  and  mail  bags  for  the  Confederate  Government.  After  the 
war  he  operated  a copper  mine,  a business  for  which  he  was  of- 
fered $50,000,  but  finally  lost  everything  in  a lawsuit.  Wood  was 
married  twice,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not  available.  At 
his  death  on  July  25,  1895  he  was  buried  beside  his  first  wife. 

William  Lowndes  Yancey 

Montgomery  County 

Born  August  10,  1814,  at  the  Falls  of  Ogeechee,  Georgia, 
William  Lowndes  Yancey,  lawyer,  orator  and  political  leader,  died 
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July  28,  1863  at  his  plantation  home  near  Montgomery  and  is 
buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Cud- 
worth  and  Caroline  (Bird)  Yancey,  the  former  a young  man  of 
remarkable  achievements  as  a midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  a lawyer  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  After  his 
father's  death,  his  mother  married  Rev.  Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  educa- 
tor and  preacher.  On  both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  Yancey  was 
descended  from  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  stock  of  British  an- 
cestry. His  early  education  was  received  at  Mt.  Zion  Academy. 
Hancock  County,  Va.  Later  in  Troy  and  other  academies  in  New 
York  State.  He  entered  Williams  College,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate on  account  of  the  limited  resources  of  his  step-father. 
He  returned  to  Georgia  and  took  up  the  study  of  law,  later  going 
to  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  he  practiced  with  Governor  B.  F. 
Perry  and  edited  the  Greenville  Mountaineer. 

After  his  marriage  Yancey  removed  his  young  family  to  Alabama 
about  1836  locating  in  Cahaba  and  engaging  in  planting  in  Dallas 
County.  He  edited  the  Cahaba  Democrat  but  in  1839  removed  to  We- 
tumpka  where  he  edited  the  Argus  in  association  with  his  brother, 
Benjamin.  While  residing  in  Wetumpka  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Alabama  bar  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  as 
well  as  continuing  his  editorial  work.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  Alabama  Legislature  and  trvo  }mars  later  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Dixon  H.  Lewis  and  was  reelected  in  1845  but 
resigned  the  following  year,  as  he  had  moved  to  Montgomery 
where  he  became  a partner  in  the  law  firm  headed  by  Captain 
J.  A.  Elmore. 

Mr.  Yancey’s  interest  in  national  politics  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  people  of  central  Alabama  where  he  was  best 
known,  and  in  1848  he  was  selected  as  a delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National , Convention  which  was  held  at  Baltimore.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  platform  presented  to  the  Convention,  he  with- 
drew. By  1856  the  party  dissension  caused  by  Y ancey’s  position 
on  national  issues  was  quieted  and  he  was  chosen  as  a delegate 
to  the  state  convention  of  his  party.  He  introduced  the  same 
resolutions  in  that  convention  that  had  been  ignored  in  the  Bal- 
timore Convention  and  they  were  not  only  adopted  bu^  were  ac- 
knowledged at  the  Cincinnati  Nominating  Convention  of  which  he 
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was  a delegate.  Continuing  his  interest  in  politics  he  head.-d  il 
Buchanan  ticket  that  same  year.,  and  a canvass  in  Yancey '-  bi-halt 
for  a seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  made  in  1859  but  the  <•!«  , 
tion  was  called  off.  The  State  Democratic  Convention,  in  ,,r<U-r  t«. 
provide  for  representation  in  the  Charleston  National  Convention, 
adopted  Yancey’s  resolutions  with  instructions  that  in  case  thee 
were  not  adopted  at  Charleston  the  state  delegation  would  withdraw  from 
the  nominating  convention.  Mr.  Yancey  was  placed  at  the  head  *t 
the  delegation  and  upon  the  failure  to  adopt  his  resolution-  the 
convention  split,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  another  party  which 
was  fully  consummated  in  June  1860  at  the  second  Baltimore  Con- 
vention. He  was  elected  as  a delegate  to  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion, 1861,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  on 
the  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  other  states  under  the  compact  “The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America”.  He  was  the  master  spirit  of  this  con- 
tention and  took  an  active  part  in  all  of  the  proceedings  and  <le- 
bates,  outspoken  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  favor  disunion  save 
as  a refuge  from  dishonor  and  subsequent  ruin  to  the  South.  Alter 
the  organization  ot  the  Confederate  States  Government  ' he  was 
appointed  by  President  Davis  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
England  and  France  to  procure  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by 
those  governments.  The  commission  consisting  of  three  member- 
failed  in  their  undertaking  and  Mr.  Yancey  returned  to  Alabama 
in  the  summer  of  1862  telling  his  countrymen  plainly  that  they 
must  rely  on  their  own  efforts  entirely  to  achieve  the  success  of 
their  new  government. 


During  his  absence  in  Europe  Mr.  Vaneev  had  been  almost 
unanimously  elected  to  a seat  in  the  Confederate  States  Senate 
and  soon  after  his  return  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  m 
Richmond,  Virginia,  which  had  succeeded  Montgomery  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Confederacy.  Many  turbulent  scenes  took  place  in  the 
body  of  which  he  was  now  a member  and.  his  health  failing,  he 
returned  to  his  home  where  he  died. 


On  August  13,  1835,  Yancey  was  married  in  Greenville.  South 
Carolina,  to  Sarah  Caroline  Earle,  daughter  of  a planter  and  slave 
owner  in  Greenville  County,  S.  C.  Mrs.  Yancey,  like  her  distin- 
guished husband,  was  descended  from  numerous  leaders  in  state 
and  national  affairs.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  childii u. 
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Earle,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army;  Ellen;  Mary;  Martha; 
Eva  Cubet;  William  Lowndes,  Jr.;  Benjamin  Cudworth;  Dalton 
Huger,  a Confederate  officer,  who  after  the  war  located  in  Florida, 
where  he  entered  politics ; Goodloe  Harper,  a Confederate  soldier, 
who  after  the  war  located  in  Georgia  and  became  a business  man, 
editor  and  planter;  and  the  youngest  child,  a daughter,  married  John 
L.  Harrell. 

Gappa  T.  Yelverton 

Coffee  County 

Material  for  an  adequate  sketch  of  Gappa  T.  Yelverton  has 
not  been  located  although  references  are  made  to  him  in  writings 
by  Denman,  Fleming  and  William  R.  Smith.  He  represented  Coffee 
County  in  the  Secession  Convention  and  was  selected  as  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  was  a very  important  group 
of  delegates.  He  was  active  in  debate  in  that  convention  and  was 
opposed  to  Federal  coercion  of  seceding  states  and  the  reopening 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  He  maintained  that  the  convention 
was  a representative  body  of  the  people  and  had  all  power  or  it 
had  none  and  that  “this  Convention  is  the  people.”  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  he  offered  a resolution 
that  the  doors  of  the  Convention  be  thrown  open  and  that  all  pro- 
ceedings be  available  to  the  public.  He  was  an  entertaining 
speaker,  interspersing  his  more  serious  thoughts  with  appropriate 
humor.  Nothing  further  has  been  found  that  throws  light  upon 
his  ancestry,  personal  life  or  future  after  the  close  of  the  Secession 
Convention. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  ALABAMA  DELEGATION  FROM 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SPEECHES  MADE  ON  THAT  OCCASION 

(Alabama  was  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  withdrawal  from  the  Union  by  Clement  Claiborne  Clay  and  Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick.  The  withdrawal  addresses  of  these  two  distinguished  statesmen 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  secession  of  their  state.) 

Senator  Clement  C.  Clay' 

I rise  to  announce,  in  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself,  that 
the  people  of  Alabama,  assembled  in  convention  at  their  capitol 
on  the  11th  of  this  month,  have  adopted  an  ordinance  whereby 
they  withdraw  from  the  Union,  formed  under  a compact  styled 
rhe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  resume  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it,  and  assume  their  separate  station  as  a sovereign  and 
independent  people.  This  is  the  act,  not  of  faction  or  of  party,  but 
of  the  people.  True,  there  is  a respectable  minority  of  that  con- 
vention who  opposed  this  act,  not  because  they  desired  to  preserve 
the  Union,  but  because  they  wished  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all, 
or  of  a majority,  of  the  Southern  or  of  the  planting  States.  There 
are  many  cooperationists,  but  I think  not  one  unionist  in  the 
convention ; all  are  in  favor  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union.  I am 
therefore  warranted  in  saying  that  this  is  the  act  of  the  freemen  of 
Alabama. 

In  taking  this  momentous  step,  they  have  not  acted  hastily  or 
unadvisedly.  It  is  not  the  eruption  of  sudden,  spasmodic,  and  vio- 
lent passion.  It  is  the  conclusion  they  have  reached  after  years  of 
bitter  experience  of  enmity,  injustice,  and  injury,  at  the  hands  of 
their  northern  brethren;  after  long  and  painful  reflection;  after 
anxious  debate  and  solemn  deliberation ; and  after  argument,  per- 
suasion, and  entreaty  have  failed  to  secure  them  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Instead  of  causing  surprise  and  incurring  censure, 
it  is  rather  matter  of  amazement,  if  not  reproach,  that  they  have 
endured  so  much  and  so  long,  and  have  deferred  this  act  of  self- 
defense  until  today. 


Haken  from  the  Congressional  Globe:  The  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  (Washington,  1861),  p.  486. 
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It  is  now  nearly  forty-two  years  since  Alabama  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  She  entered  it,  as  she  goes  out  of  it,  while  the 
Confederacy  was  in  convulsions,  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the 
North  to  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  South.  Not  a decade,  nor 
scarce  a lustrum,  has  elapsed,  since  her  birth,  that  has  not  been 
strongly  marked  by  proofs  of  the  growth  and  power  of  that  anti- 
slavery spirit  of  the  northern  people  which  seeks  the  overthrow 
of  that  domestic  institution  of  the  South,  which  is  not  only  the 
chief  source  of  her  prosperity,  but  the  very  basis  of  her  social 
order  and  State  polity.  It  is  to-day  the  master  spirit  of  the 
northern  States,  and  had,  before  the  secession  of  Alabama,  of 
Mississippi,  of  Florida,  or  of  South  Carolina,  severed  most  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Union.  It  denied  us  Christian  communion,  because 
it  could  not  endure  what  it  styles  the  moral  leprosy  of  slavehold- 
ing; it  refused  us  permission  to  sojourn,  or  even  to  pass  through 
the  North,  with  our  property;  it  claimed  freedom  for  the  slave 
if  brought  by  his  master  into  a northern  State ; it  violated  the 
Constitution  and  treaties  and  laws  of  Congress,  because  designed 
to  protect  that  property;  it  refused  us  any  share  of  lands  acquired 
mainly  by  our  diplomacy  and  blood  and  treasure ; it  refused  our 
property  any  shelter  or  security  beneath  the  flag  of  a common 
Government ; it  robbed  us  of  our  property,  and  refused  to  restore 
it ; it  refused  to  deliver  criminals  against  our  laws,  who  fled  to 
the  North  with  our  property  or  our  blood  upon  their  hands ; it 
threatened  us,  by  solemn  legislative  acts,  with  ignominious  pun- 
ishment if  we  pursued  our  property  into  a northern  State;  it  mur- 
dered southern  men  when  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  property 
on  northern  soil ; it  invaded  the  borders  of  southern  States, 
poisoned  their  wells,  burnt  their  dwellings,  and  murdered  their 
people ; it  denounced  us  by  deliberate  resolves  of  popular  meet- 
ings, of  party  conventions,  and  of  religious  and  even  legislative 
assemblies,  as  habitual  violators  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights 
of  humanity ; it  exerted  all  the  moral  and  physical  agencies  that 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  or  diabolical  malice  can  employ  to 
heap  odium,  and  infamy  upon  us,  and  to  make  us  a by- word  of 
hissing  and  of  scorn  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Yet  we  bore 
all  this  for  many  years,  and  might  have  borne  it  for  many  more, 
under  the  oft-repeated  assurance  of  our  northern  friends,  and  the 
too  fondly  cherished  hope  that  these  wrongs  and  injuries  were 
committed  by  a minority  party,  and  had  not  the  sanction  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  who  would,  in  time,  rebuke  our  enemies, 
and  redress  our  grievances. 
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But  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  and  the  folk  of  our  hmu. 
have  been  too  clearly  and  conclusively  proved  in 
especially  the  last  two  presidential  elections  to 
dulge  longer  in  such  pleasing  delusions.  The  platform  ,,f  the 
Republican  party  of  1856  and  1860  we  regard  as  a libel  upon  the 
character  and  a declaration  of  war  against  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  southern  people.  No  bitterer  or  more  offensive  calumny 
could  be  uttered  against  them  than  is  expressed  in  denouncing 
fheir  system  of  slavery  and  polygamy  as  “twin  relics  of  barbarism  A 
It  not  only  reproaches  us  as  unchristian  and  heathenish,  but  im- 
putes a sin  and  a crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and  universal 
enmity.  No  sentiment  is  more  insulting  or  more  hostile  to  our 
domestic  tranquillity,  to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  existence, 
than  is  contained  in  the  declaration  that  our  negroes  are  entitled 
to  liberty  and  equality  with  the  white  man.  It  is  in  spirit,  if  not 
effect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invocation  to  servile  insurrec- 
tion, to  murder,  arson,  and  other  crimes,  as  any  to  be  found  in 
abolition  literature. 


And  to  aggravate  the  insult  which  is  offered  us  in  demanding 
equality  with  us  for  our  slaves,  the  same  platform  denies  us 
equality  with  northern  white  men  or  free  negroes,  and  brands  us 
as  an  inferior  race,  by  pledging  the  Republican  party  to  resist  our 
entrance  into  the  Territories  with  our  slaves,  or  the  extension  of 
slavery,  which — as  its  founders  and  leaders  truly  assert — must  and 
will  effect  its  extermination.  To  crown  the  climax  of  insult  to 
our  feelings  and  menace  of  our  rights,  this  part)'  nominated  to 
the  Presidency  a man  who  not  only  indorses  the  platform,  but 
promises,  in  his  zealous  support  of  its  principles,  to  disregard  the 
judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obligations  of  your  Constitution,  and 
the  requirements  of  his  official  oath,  by  approving  any  bill  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

A large  majority  of  the  northern  people  have  declared  at  the 
ballot-box  their  approval  of  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of 
that  party  in  the  late  presidential  election.  Thus,  by  the  solemn 
verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the  slaveholding  communities 
of  the  South  are  “outlawed,  branded  with  ignominity,  consigned  to 
execration,  and  ultimate  destruction.” 

Sir,  are  we  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  than  men.'  Is  it  ex 
pected  that  we  will  or  can  exercise  that  godlike  virtue  which 
“beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  ail  things,  en 
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dureth  all  things which  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
blass  them  that  curse  us?  Are  we  devoid  of  the  sensibilities,  the 
sentiments,  the  passions,  the  reasons,  and  the  instincts  of  man- 
kind? Have  we  no  pride  of  honor,  no  sense  of  shame,  no  rever- 
ence of  our  ancestors,  no  care  of  our  posterity,  no  love  of  home, 
or  family,  or  friends?  Must  we  confess  our  baseness,  discredit 
the  fame  of  our  sires,  dishonor  ourselves,  degrade  our  posterity, 
abandon  our  homes,  and  flee  from  our  country,  all  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union?  Must  we  agree  to  live  under  the  ban  of  our  own 
Government?  Must  we  acquiesce  in  the  inauguration  of  a Presi- 
dent, chosen  by  confederate,  but  unfriendly,  States,  whose  political 
faith  constrains  him,  for  his  conscience  and  country’s  sake,  to  deny 
us  our  constitutional  rights,  because  elected  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution?  Must  we  consent  to  live  under  a Govern- 
ment which  we  believe  will  henceforth  be  controlled  and  admin- 
istered by  those  who  not  only  deny  us  justice  and  equality,  and 
brand  us  as  inferiors,  but  whose  avowed  principles  and  policy 
must  destroy  our  domestic  tranquillity,  imperal  the  lives  of  our 
wives  and  children,  degrade  and  dwarf,  and  ultimately  destroy, 
our  State?  Must  we  live,  by  choice  or  compulsion,  under  the  rule 
of  those  who  present  us  the  dire  alternative  of  an  “irrepressible 
conflict”  with  the  northern  people  in  defense  of  our  altars  and 
our  fireside,  or  the  mamumission  of  our  slaves,  and  the  admission 
of  them  to  social  and  political  equality?  No,  sir,  no!  The  freemen 
of  Alabama  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  will  not ; and 
have  proved  their  sincerity  by  seceding  from  the  Union,  and 
hazarding  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a separate  and  in- 
dependent station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

They  have  learned  from  history  the  admonitory  truth,  that 
the  people  who  live  under  governors  appointed  against  their  con- 
sent by  unfriendly  foreign  or  confederate  States,  will  not  long 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  have  the  courage  to  claim  them. 
They  feel  that  were  they  to  consent  to  do  so,  they  would  lose  the 
respect  of  their  foes  and  the  sympathy  of  their  friends.  They  are 
resolved  not  to  trust  to  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  measure  of 
their  rights.  They  intend  to  preserve  for  themselves,  and  to 
transmit  to  their  posterity,  the  freedom  they  received  from  their 
ancestors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Cordially  approving  this 
act  of  my  mother  State,  and  acknowledging  no  other  allegiance, 
I shall  return,  like  a true  and  loyal  son,  to  her  bosom,  to  defend 
her  honor,  maintain  her  rights,  and  share  her  fate. 
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Senator  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  President,  I rise  merely  to  add,  that  having  had  an  « .] , 
portunity  of  knowing  beforehand  the  sentiments  which  my  o>l 
league  has  expressed;  and  believing  that  they  fairly  represent  th< 
feelings,  opinions,  and  purposes  of  our  constituents,  and  correct  1\ 
explain  the  reasons  and  causes  of  their  late  action,  he  was  full\ 
warranted  in  saying  he  had  my  full  concurrence  in  the  views  which 
he  has  just  submitted.  I therefore  deem  it  unnecessary,  if  not 
improper,  to  abuse  the  privilege  which  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate 
accords  to  me,  by  further  remarks.  I feel  that  I am  bound  b\ 
the  act  of  Alabama,  and  cannot  claim  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a member  of  this  body.  I acknowledge  no  loyalty  to  any  other 
power  than  that  of  my  sovereign  State;  and  shall  return  to  her 
with  the  purpose  to  sustain  her  action  and  to  share  her  fortunes 
for  weal  or  woe. 


Clement  Claiborne  Clay 


Clement  Claiborne  Clay  was 
born  in  1817,  at  Huntsville,  and 
died  January  3,  1882.  He  was 
the  son  of  Clement  Comer  and 
Susanna  Claiborne  (Withers) 
Clay,  the  former  a native  of  A ir- 
ginia,  a lawyer,  Representative  in 
Congress,  Governor  of  Alabama 


and  United  States  Senator, 
graduated  at  the  University 


He 
of 

Alabama  with  the  A.B.  degree  in 
1834,  and  with  the  A.M.  degree 
in  1837.  He  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  lo- 
cating in  his  native  town  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  and 
edited  the  Huntsville  Democrat. 
He  served  in  the  Alabama  Legis- 
Senator  C.  C.  Clay  lature  1842-44-45.  In  the  latter 

rear  he  was  elected  Judge  o £ the  Madison  County  Court  and  in  1853 
vas  elected  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  for  a term  of  six  years 


2Ibid.  pp.  48 6f. 
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the  United  States  Senate  and  was  reelected  in  1859.  While  in 
the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Clay  was  distinguished  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  and  for  his  adherence 
to  the  school  of  constitutional  interpretation  of  which  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  a great  champion.  He  advocated  the  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a State  with  a pro-slavery  constitution.  When  Alabama 
iissolved  her  relations  with  the  United  States,  Senator  Clay  with 
his  colleagues  withdrew  from  the  Congress  January,  1861.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  Government  a few  months 
later  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and 
served  until  1863.  In  the  following  year  he  represented  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  in  Canada  but  in  1865  after  General 
Lee’s  surrender  he  started  on  horseback  for  Texas.  Being  falsely 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
a reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  On  hearing  of  this 
he  rode  150  miles  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Federal  authorities 
at  Macon,  Ga.  He  was  taken  to  Augusta  and  placed  on  the  same 
boat  with  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  confined  with  him  in 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  where  he  was  held  for  twelve  months,  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  his 
wife,  Virginia  (Tunstall)  Clay,  who  had  personal  interviews  with 
President  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  released  in  May,  1866.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  he  practiced  law  in  Pluntsville  and  had  planting  interests  in 
Jackson  County. 
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Benjamin  Fitzpatrick3 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  was 
the  ninth  Governor  of  Alabama 
and  was  for  a number  of  years  a 
United  States  Senator  from  this 
state.  He  was  born  in  1802  in 
Georgia  and  died  at  Wetumpka 
in  1869.  Although  born  in  Geor 
gia,  Governor  Fitzpatrick  was  of 
parentage  that  had  moved  from 
Virginia  to  the  former  state  im- 
mediately following  the  end  of 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  older  Fitzpatrick  served 
with  such  distinction  in  that 
war  that  he  was  presented  with 
a sword  for  service  rendered  at 
Savannah  where  he  was  wound- 
ed. His  newly  adopted  state  elect- 
ed him  to  the  Legislature  where 
Senator  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  he  served  for  nineteen  consecutive 
years.  On  the  maternal  side  Governor  Fitzpatrick  was  descended 
from  the  Phillips  family.  The  Fitzpatrick  ancestry,  however,  was 
of  Irish  origin  which  located  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1720.  Among 
Governor  Fitzpatrick’s  other  ancestors  were  the  Woodsons  and 
Napiers  of  Virginia,  the  latter  family  being  of  French  Huguenot 
descent. 

The  future  Governor  of  Alabama  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  was  reared  by  an  older  sister.  He  came  to  Ala- 
bama iti  1816,  at  that  time  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been 
sent  into  the  Indian  country  to  manage  the  interest  of  his  brothers 
who  had  acquired  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  River  north 
of  Montgomery.  While  he  was  still  very  young  he  served  as  a 
Deputy  Sheriff  in  Elmore  County  which  at  the  time  was  a part 
of  Autauga.  In  addition  to  supervising  the  farming  interests  of 
the  family,  young  Benjamin  became  a clerk  in  a trading  house  on 
the  present  site  of  Wetumpka.  He  read  law  in  Montgomery  and 


3Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  No.  3,  Vol.  2. 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  that  place  and  formed  a professional 
partnership  with  Henry  Goldthwaite  who  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  the  early  period  of  the  State. 

Just  as  Alabama  became  a state,  1819,  young  Fitzpatrick  was 
elected  Solicitor  of  Montgomery  County,  a position  he  held  for 
several  terms  but  the  lure  of  the  land  drew  him  back  to  the  Fitz- 
patrick plantation  where  he  conducted  his  agricultural  activities. 
In  those  early  times  most  of  the  politicians  of  the  State  were  also 
planters.  In  1839  Fitzpatrick  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  the  State-at-large  to  canvass  the  interests  of  Van 
Buren  for  President.  He  made  such  a good  impression  upon  the 
electorate  through  his  public  addresses  and  appearances  that  in 
1841  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Alabama  and  re-elected  two  years 
later  for  a second  term. 

The  most  important  event  of  Governor  Fitzpatrick’s  admin- 
istration was  the  overthrow  of  the  greatly  abused  state  banking 
system.  The  operations  of  these  banks  had  made  the  state  liable 
for  their  indebtedness  which  brought  it  on  the  brink  of  financial 
ruin.  Governor  Fitzpatrick  appointed  a commission  to  adjust  the 
affairs  of  the  banks  which  ably  fulfilled  its  trust. 

In  1848  Governor  Fitzpatrick  was  chosen  by  the  incumbent 
Governor,  Reuben  Chapman  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Dixon  Hall  Lewis  and 
again  in  1853,  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  by  Governor  Henry 
W.  Collier  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Senator 
William  Rufus  King,  who  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ticket  with  Franklin  D.  Pierce.  In  1855  Senator 
Fitzpatrick  was  re-elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  which 
held  that  power  under  the  Constitution  of  that  period  and  served 
a full  term.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  Fitzpatrick  was 
chosen  President  pro-tem  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice-President  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1857 
to  1860.  At  that  time  the  Democratic  Party  was  in  the  throws 
of  dissention  and  held  two  Conventions.  In  one  of  these  Conven- 
tions, the  one  held  in  Baltimore,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  was  nomi- 
nated the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  declined  the  nomination,  realizing  that  national  senti- 
ment was  in  such  a state  of  mind  that  the  secession  of  Alabama 
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along  with  other  Southern  States  was  imminent.  When  hi 
seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861  Senator  Fitzpatrick  returned 


state 

home. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  selected  to  represent  his  countv 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  that  body.  That  was  the  last  official  position 
held  by  him  as  he,  along  with  all  Confederate  leaders,  wa: 
franchised  shortly  afterward.  Once  more  he  retired  and 
more  he  returned  to  his  plantation  near  Wetumpka  where  he 
on  November  25,  1868. 


dis- 

once 

died 


Governor  Fitzpatrick  was  twice  married,  in  1827  to  Sarah 
Terry  Elmore,  daughter  of  General  John  Archer  Elmore,  whose 
beautiful  country  home,  “Huntingdon”  still  remains  in  the  family 
in  a perfect  state  of  restoration.  His  second  marriage  which  took 
place  in  1846  was  to  Aurelia  Rachel  Blassingame,  of  Marion.  Ala- 
bama. Six  children  were  born  of  the  first  marriage  and  two  of 
the  second  marriage. 


Governor  Fitzpatrick  is  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  in 
Montgomery. 


DELEGATION  IN  LOWER  HOUSE 

When  Alabama  Seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861  the  State  was 
represented  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  by  seven  members. 
A withdrawal  address  of  considerable  length  was  made  by  Con- 
gressman Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb  and  follows:1 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I feel  it  due  to  my  country  and  my  constituents,  to  this  House 
and  myself,  before  taking  my  departure,  to  give  some  reasons 
which  have  dictated  the  act  which  I now  take.  I have  declined 
taking  it  before,  resolved  upon  first  receiving  in  form  the  ordinance 
of  secession  from  the  State  of  Alabama.  My  colleagues  left  some 
days  ago.  I did  not  go  with  them,  believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
wait  for  the  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  Alabama,  which 
I have  embraced  in  the  communication  just  read  from  the  Clerk  s 
table.  Yet,  since  the  withdrawal  of  my  colleagues,  I have  absented 
myself  from  the  deliberations  and  business  of  this  body  : and  from 
that  time  I have  not  drawn  one  cent  of  pay. 


aThe  Congressional  Globe,  op.  cit,  pp.  645f. 
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Under  the  action  of  my  State,  under  that  ordinance,  which  I 
received  yesterday,  I am,  in  my  judgment,  compelled  to  return 
to  the  land  which  gave  me  birth,  to  share  its  fate  through  weal 
and  woe,  through  good  and  evil  fortune.  Profound,  sir,  is  my  feel- 
ing in  leaving  this  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
where  I have  served  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  Those  with 
whom  I have  served,  and  with  whom  I have  been  associated,  will 
bear  witness  with  what  fidelity  I have  ever  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people.  It 
has  ever  been  my  desire  to  do  justice  by  all,  and  never  to  be 
forgetful  of  that  courtesy  which  ought  to  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  the  members  of  the  House.  I depart  from  this  presence 
reluctantly,  because  I had  hoped  from  the  beginning  that  some- 
thing would  have  been  done  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this 
Union.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  I have  waited  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  the  Senate  and  this  House  in  the  way  of  com- 
promise, predicated  upon  the  Constitution  and  equitable  principles, 
such  as  we  have  a right  to  expect;  which  would,  sir,  have  been 
received  by  my  constituents  with  gladness  of  heart. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  11th  of  last  month  I ad- 
vised members  that  Alabama  would  withdraw  herself  from  the 
Union  by  the  15th  of  this  month  of  January,  unless  something  was 
done  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country.  My  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled.  Now,  sir,  when  I return  home,  let  me  not 
go  without  hope.  Let  me  have  it  within  my  power  to  say  to  my 
people  that  there  is  hope,  however  faint  it  may  appear  now.  But 
my  appeal  to  the  House  is  that  there  shall  be  action;  something 
done  to  restore  confidence  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  that  there  shall  be  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  once 
more  restored  to  this  now  divided  and  distracted  country.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Let  me  briefly  recount  some  of  the  events  which  have  tran- 
spired since  my  service  here.  I have  seen  acquisition  after  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  war  and  purchase  . While  I have  been  a 
member,  men  from  the  North  and  men  from  the  South  have  fought 
together  upon  the  same  battle-fields,  in  defense  of  the  standard  of 
the  Union.  I have  seen  the  eagles  of  the  Republic  sweep  with 
proud  wing  across  the  snow-clad  Rocky  Mountains,  and  I have 
seen  the  stars  and  stripes  planted  upon  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
upon  the  shores  of  the  far  Pacific.  I have  seen  more : I have  seen 
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our  flag  break  down  the  selfish  barriers  of  oriental  nations,  and 
fly  in  triumph  in  China  and  Japan,  a shield  and  a gua 
tion  for  American  citizens  and  American  commerce.  Row 
a future  had  the  Union  only  a few  years  back!  With  the  planting 
interests  of  the  South,  and  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  North,  I looked  to  see  ourselves  the  masters  of  the 
world.  But,  sir,  in  that  I have  been  mistaken.  I have  seen  savage 
nation  after  nation  yield  to  the  civilization  of  the  white  man.  T 
have  seen  State  after  State,  and  Territory  after  Territory,  con 
structed  out  of  country  annexed  since  I have  been  a member  of 
this  House.  Yes,  sir;  and  I have  seen  stai;  after  star  fall  from  the 
galaxy  of  the  brightest  names  in  our  country’s  history — a Cla\ . a 
Webster,  a Calhoun,  and  others.  Oh,  that  today  some  of  those 
bright  luminaries  could  raise  their  voices  from  the  grave,  and 
speak  to  those  they  have  left  behind,  and  tell  them  what  their 
duty  is ! If  they  had  them  with  us  to-day,  probably  we  might 
save  this  great  and  once  happy  country,  by  a settlement  of  these 
present  difficulties.  But  they  are  not  with  us.  Yet  cannot  we 
find  others  who,  if  not  equal  in  ability,  are  as  anxious  to  settle 
these  unhappy  difficulties,  and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to 
our  distracted  country?  I trust  we  shall  find  many  such. 

Sir,  you  must  be  well  aware  of  the  depth  of  my  feeling  when 
1 take  my  leave  of  the  councils  of  a country  which  has  been  a 
great  country  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  and  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  greatest  country  upon  earth.  You  can 
imagine  that  a man  of  ordinary  ability  and  feeling  must  feel  deep- 
ly, when  he  sees  a country,  greater  than  any  other  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  distracted,  and  perhaps  severed  forever.  I feel  deeply  : 
and  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.  I say,  with  uplifted  hands. 
God  save  my  country!  Who  will  say  the  same?  How  many  will 
say  that  they  are  anxious  to  save  the  country:'  I trust,  all.  I 
have  to  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  When  you  send  your 
messengers  to  us  of  the  South,  I trust  you  will  not  send  mes 
sengers  to  coerce  and  subjugate  us;  but  send  us  messengei  > 01 
peace,  and  we  will  receive  them  with  open  arms  and  warm  health. 
But,  if  you  should  deem  it  your  duty  to  s~ud  persons  to  coerce  and 
subjugate  us,  we  must  defend  our  rights,  and  protect  oui  wive> 
and  little  ones.  We  may  not  be  able  to  erect  a monument  of 
victory  to  bequeath  to  them;  though  we  can,  and  I trust  we  will, 
in  such  an  emergency,  erect  a monument  to  our  memory,  with  the 
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inscription  thereon,  written  in  letters  of  blood,  we  have  faithfully 
defended  our  constitutional  rights. 

And  now,  let  me  appeal  to  you  to  do  something  after  I shall 
have  gone,  to  satisfy  the  anxious  mind  of  this  nation ; for  I be- 
lieve that  prayer  is  going  forth  continually,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  that  something  may  be  done  before  the  4th 
of  next  month.  On  that  day  a convention  of  southern  States  as- 
sembles at  Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a provisional 
government.  I beg  you  to  do  that  which  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  take  that  step,  and  which  will  restore  the  country  to 
a condition  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I ought  not  to  trespass  upon  the  courtesy  of 
the  House,  nor  consume  its  time  longer;  but  I must  say  one  word 
more.  As  I look  around  me,  I see  many  vacant  seats.  What  has 
become  of  those  who  have  heretofore  occupied  them?  The  seats 
once  occupied  by  my  colleagues  are  vacant.  And  are  not  the  seats 
occupied  by  the  South  Carolina  delegation  vacant?  Yes.  Do  I 
not  see  the  seats  of  the  Georgia  delegation  vacant?  Yes.  And  that 
of  the  member  from  Florida?  Yes;  all,  all  are  vacant:  and  what 
does  it  mean?  The  rapidly  occurring  events  of  the  day  give  us  an 
answer  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Will  you  not  heed  the  warning 
contained  in  these  portentous  events? 

And  now,  before  I take  leave  of  you,  my  northern  friends, 
allow  me,  with  a throbbing  heart,  to  return  to  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  many  efforts  you  have  made  to  save  the  country. 
We  have  differed  upon  some  minor  matters — matters  of  less 
importance  than  the  great  question  we  have  fought  our  battles 
upon ; but  when  I leave  you,  I bear  with  me  only  fond  recollec- 
tions, and  the  consciousness  that  I leave  behind  me  brave  and  pa- 
triotic hearts,  able  and  willing  to  battle  for  our  constitutional  and 
equal  rights,  and  the  safety  of  our  common  country.  And  now, 
gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  let  me  say  that  you  have  this 
question  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  you  can  still  this  storm  be- 
fore the  sun  shall  set  to-day.  Will  you  not  do  it,  and  allow  your 
President  to  come  into  power  as  the  President  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, North,  South,  East,  and  West?  I trust  that  you  will  do  some- 
thing; that  peace  and  harmony  may  be  restored;  that  your  families 
and  our  families,  that  have  mingled  so  long  in  social  harmony, 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  shed  each  others’  blood ; and  that  peace 
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may  reign  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Stand  upon  your  assumed  dig! 
platform  no  longer;  but  come  patriotically  up  to  the  call  of  your 
distracted  country,  and  coming  millions  shall  pronounce  ' you 
blessed.  I now  thank  the  House  for  the  man y courtesies  extended 
to  me  and  the  aid  they  have  often  given  me  in  passing  many  im 
portant  measures,  and  bid  you  adieu,  to  return,  as  I have  said, 
to  my  dear  Alabama,  where  the  bones  of  my  father  and  my  mother 
rest ; to  defend  their  ashes,  and  to  share  the  fate  of  those  to  whom 
I am  closely  bound,  be  it  for  weal  or  for  woe.  (Applause  in  the 
galleries.) 

In  addition  to  the  speech  of  withdrawal  made  by  W.  R.  W 
Cobb,  a joint  communication  addressed  to  William  Pennington, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  was  signed  by  the  entire  Alabama  delega 
tion  and  is  as  follows : 

Sir : Having  received  information  that  the  State  of  Alabama 
through  a convention  representing  her  sovereignty,  has  adopted 
and  ratified  an  ordinance,  by  which  she  “withdraws  from  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  and  resumes  the  powers 
heretofore  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  communicate  the  same  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  over  which  you  preside,  and  announce 
our  withdrawal  from  the  further  deliberations  of  that  body. 

The  causes  which,  in  the  judgment  of  our  State,  rendered  such 
action  necessary,  we  need  not  relate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
duty  requires  our  obedience  to  her  sovereign  will,  and  that  we 
shall  return  to  our  homes,  sustain  her  action,  and  share  the  for- 
tunes of  her  people. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servants : 

George  S.  Houston 
Sydenham  Moore 
David  Clopton 
James  L.  Pugh 
J.  L.  M.  Curry 
James  A.  Stallworth 

Biographical  sketches  of  these  men  follow: 
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Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb 

Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb  was  born  June  8,  1870  in  Ray  County, 
Tgnn.,  and  died  November  1,  1864  at  Bellefonte,  Ala.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  Madison  County  plantation,  and  received 
a limited  education.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture from  Jackson  County  1844-45,  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1847  being  continuously  reelected  to  that  position  until  1861 
when  Alabama  seceded  from  the  Union.  With  his  Congressional 
colleagues  he  withdrew  from  the  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  1862  but  his  fidelity  was  immediately 
suspected  and  after  some  investigation  he  was  expelled  by  a un- 
animous vote.  It  was  during  that  same  year  that  he  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  discharge  of  his  own  pistol.  He  married  a 
Miss  Alison  of  Madison  County.  Further  information  for  a more 
extended  sketch  has  not  been  located. 

George  Smith  Houston 

He  was  born  January  17,  1811  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn., 
and  died  December  31,  1879  in  Athens,  Alabama.  He  was  the 
son  of  Davis  and  Hannah  Pugh  (Reagan)  Houston,  natives  of 
South  Carolina,  who  moved  to  Lauderdale  County  about  1821  and 
engaged  in  agriculture.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John  and  Mary 
(Ross)  Houston,  who  in  1760  emigated  from  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  George  Smith  Houston  re- 
ceived an  elementary  education  in  an  academy  in  Lauderdale 
County  and  later  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  George  C'oalter 
in  Florence,  Alabama,  completing  his  studies  in  Judge  Boyle’s  law 
school  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831 
and  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  the  next  year.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  District  Solicitor.  He  moved  to  Limestone 
County  in  1834  and  continued  his  law  practice.  He  was  elected 
Solicitor  and  held  that  office  until  1841  when  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  for  which  office  he  was  successively  reelected  until  1849. 
Once  more  he  returned  to  politics  and  was  returned  to  Congress 
in  1851  where  he  remained  until  his  State  seceded  in  1861,  at  which 
time  he  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Representatives  with  his 
colleagues.  During  his  eighteen  years  in  Congress  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  and  was  a member  of 
many  important  committees,  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Judiciary.  He  was 
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opposed  to  secession  and  probably  made  the  last  Douglas  mh,tI 
ever  made  in  Alabama,  Upon  realizing  the  probability  of  tin-  - 
cession  of  his  State  along  with  other  Southern  States,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  33  to  devise  means  to  save  the  Union 
but  when  Alabama  seceded  he  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Sp< 
of  the  House  the  formal  withdrawal  of  the  Alabama  d<  < 
from  the  Federal  Congress.  After  the  War  Between  the  States 
had  ended  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  demanded  In 
the  Federal  authorities  and  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Confederacy,  contributing  liberally  to  its  support. 

He  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  but  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  take  his  seat.  In  1874 
when  the  Radical  Party  was  in  control  of  the  State,  Senator  Hous- 
ton was  elected  Governor  over  David  P.  Lewis  in  the  first  Demo- 
cratic victory  after  the  enforcement  of  the  Reconstruction  meas- 
ures. While  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  he  earnestly  advocated 
a number  of  reforms  and  urged  economy  in  every  department. 
The  most  important  measure  before  the  Legislature  during  his 
administration  was  the  State  debt.  The  Legislature  at  his  solici- 
tation appointed  a committee  to  investigate  and  make  some  ad- 
justment. Under  that  committee  the  bonded  debt  that  had  been 
made  by  irresponsible  Reconstruction  legislators  was  restored  to 
condition  which  brought  it  into  agreement  with  the  Union.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor  he  was  re-elected.  The 
Legislature  wished  to  again  elect  him  to  the  United  States  Senate 
but  he  declined  that  honor  in  order  that  he  might  fill  out  his  sec- 
ond term  as  Governor.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in 
the  Governor’s  office  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  but  on  account  of 
ill  health  retired  from  that  body  and  late  in  that  year.  187T  died 
at  his  home  in  Athens. 

Governor  Houston  married  Mary  L.  Beatty,  at  Athens,  in 
1835.  His  second  wife  was  Ellen  Irvine,  of  Florence,  whom  he 
married  in  1861.  His  sons,  David  and  George  S.,  Jr.,  served  in 
the  Confederate  Army  through  the  four  years  of  the  war.  Other 
children  were  John  P.,  Mary  E.,  and  four  others  who  died  in  child- 
hood. Children  of  his  second  marriage  were  Emma  and  Maggie 
Lou. 
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Sydenham  Moore 

He  was  born  May  25,  1817,  in  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.,  and 
died  August  20,  1862,  his  last  residence  being  Eutaw,  Greene 
County.  He  was  the  son  of  Alfred  and  Eliza  (Jones)  Moore  and 
grandson  of  Rev.  John  and  Rebecca  (Fletcher)  Moore  and  oi 
Rev.  Edmund  Jones,  of  Tennessee.  He  received  a good  education 
and  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  read  law 
at  Huntsville,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Greensboro 
where  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Greene  County 
for  a term  of  six  years.  In  1838,  during  the  Cherokee  Indian  War, 
he  volunteered  and  served  in  Captain  Otey’s  Company.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  County  Court  and  held  that  office 
through  successive  elections  for  ten  years.  He  fought  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  in  which  he  was  a Captain  of  Mounted  Volunteers. 
Upon  his  return  home  in  1847  he  was  elected  Brigadier-General 
of  Militia.  He  was  nominated  by  his  Party  for  Congress  in  1853 
and  1855.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
and  a few  months  later  was  elected  as  a Democrat  to  the  51st 
and  56th  Congresses,  serving  from  March  1857  to  January  21,  1861 
when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  to  return  to  Alabama  which 
State  had  seceded  from  the  Union.  He  served  as  Colonel  of  the 
11th  Alabama  Regiment  in  the  Confederate  States  Army  and  was 
fatally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines.  He  married  Aman- 
da Melvina  Hobson,  of  Greensboro,  a descendant  of  Baron  de 
Graffenreid  and  of  General  Elijah  Clarke  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
The  children  wrere  Alfred,  who  as  a Confederate  officer  was  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga;  Rittenhouse,  Mary  Quitman,  Syden- 
ham, Anne  Eliza,  Alice  Albina.  Gertrude  Creswell,  William  Webb, 
Amanda  Hobson. 

David  Clopton 

He  was  born  September  29,  1820  in  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  and 
died  February  5,  1892  in  Montgomery.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Alford  and  Sarah  (Kendrick)  Clopton.  He  was  of  English  an- 
centry,  a member  of  which  emigated  to  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  His  primary  education  was  obtained  in  good 
schools  in  his  native  State  and  he  entered  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  in  1836  and  graduated  with  first  honors  four  years 
later.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  following  year.  In  1844  he 
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removed  to  Tuskeg-ee,  Ala.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession. 
Subsequently,  he  removed  to  Montgomery  and  in  1859  was  elect(  d 
to  Congress.  When  Alabama  passed  the  Ordinal 
he  retired  from  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Alabama  delegation.  While  in  Congress  he  was 
conspicuous  as  a firm  and  earnest  advocate  of  States  Rights  and 
of  a strict  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  served  as 
Assistant  Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  12th 
Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  C.S.A.  Although  not  a candidate  for 
the  office  he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  and  re- 
elected until  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  He  at  once  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  took  little  part  in  politics  after  the 
War  Between  the  States  until  the  memorable  campaign  of  1874, 
when  the  State  was  redeemed  from  Carpetbag  rule.  Four  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  during  that  term.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Edward  O’Neal  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  and  was  two  years  later  elected  without  opposition 
to  that  position.  He  was  serving  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1892.  Interested  in  business,  in  education  and  in  good 
government,  Judge  Clopton  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Alabama.  He  was  a Methodist  and  a Mason  of  high 
standing.  Judge  Clopton  was  three  times  married,  first  to  Martha 
E.  Ligon,  who  died  in  1867  ; second  to  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Chambers, 
who  died  in  1885  and  third,  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Clay,  widow  of  C.  C. 
Clay,  who  survived  him.  Children  of  his  first  marriage  were : 
Wilhelmina,  who  married  Clifford  Anderson  Lanier;  Laura,  who 
married  William  Chambers;  Louisa,  who  married  Montgomery 
Benjamin;  David,  Edward,  Hunter  and  Robert.  Children  of  his 
second  marriage  were : Clifford  and  Albert. 

James  Lawrence  Pugh 

He  was  born  May  3,  1819,  near  Waynesboro,  Ga.,  and  died 
March  9,  1907  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Anne  Silvia  (Tilman)  Pugh,  of  Georgia,  and  later  of  Pike 
County,  Ala.  The  Pugh  ancestry  was  of  Welch  origin,  including 
Sir  Owen  Glendower,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1866  three  of 
the  Pugh  brothers  emigated  to  Virginia  with  their  families  and 
located  in  Jamestown,  one  of  the  brothers,  Senator  I ugh  s an- 
cestor, later  coming  to  Georgia.  Eager  for  an  education,  young 
Pugh  attended  the  local  academies  at  various  periods. 
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In  1836  he  joined  the  Eufaula  Rifles  for  service  in  the  Indian 
War,  and  later  studied  law  in  private  offices  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841.  Locating  in  Eufaula  he  practiced  his  profession 
for  39  years  and  was  elected  to  the  36th  Congress  without  opposi- 
tion in  1859.  When  Alabama  seceded  from  the  Union  he,  with  his 
colleagues  withdrew  from  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  enlisted  in  the 
Eufaula  Rifles,  Company  A,  1st  Alabama  Infantry.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  first  and  second  Confederate  Congresses,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  the  Confederacy  fell,  after  which  time  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Eufaula.  He  was  active  in  the  political 
campaigns  of  1874,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Conservative  Party  that  year.  He  was 
a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875  and  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1880,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  Houston  and  was  reelected  without  opposition  to  that 
office  in  1884  and  again  in  1890,  serving  until  March  3,  1897,  a 
period  of  sixteen  successive  years.  While  in  the  Senate,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  his  report  on  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  during  the  49th  Congress  was  said  to  have 
been  “one  of  the  greatest  State  papers  of  the  last  forty  years.” 
In  1888,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land but  declined  because  of  his  advanced  age  of  66  years.  Sena- 
tor Pugh,  in  1847,  married  Sarena  Hunter,  of  Eufaula,  who  sur- 
vived him  only  four  years.  Children  born  of  this  marriage  were 
Laura  Theresa.  Edward  Lawrence,  James  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Sallie 
Sarena,  John  Cochran  and  Henry  Linguard. 

Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry 

He  was  born  June  5,  1825,  in  Lincoln  County,  Ga.,  and  died 
February  12,  1903,  at  Asheville,  N.  C'.,  and  is  buried  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  where  he  was  lesiding  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  and  Susan  (Winn)  Curry,  the  former  a Colonel 
of  State  Militia  who  removed  to  Alabama  in  1838,  locating  in 
Talladega  County,  where  he  owned  a large  tract  of  land.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Thomas  Curry  and  wife,  a Miss  Walker,  and  of 
Richard  F.  and  Prudence  (Lamar)  Winn.  His  maternal  great- 
grandfather was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  a brother  of  the 
founder  of  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  and  Basil  Lamar.  The  Currys  are 
of  Scotch,  the  Winns  of  Welch,  and  the  Lamars  of  French  descent. 
Dr.  Curry  removed  with  his  father  to  Talladega  County  in  1837 
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and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and 
schools  of  South  Carolina,  graduating  from  the  Universit 
Georgia,  in  1843  and  from  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard  I ni 
vers.ty,  in  1845_  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Talladega  in  1846 
and  joined  the  Texas  Rangers  in  the  same  year  serving  for  a d,„n 
time  with  distinction.  He  represented  Talladega  Countv  in  the 
State  Legislature,  1847-53-55. 


White  serving  in  the  Legislature  he  drew  up  a Bill  for  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State  and  participated  largely  in  efforts 
m behalf  of  education.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Con 
gress  m 1857  and  reelected  in  1859  but  resigned  in  1861  with  other 
Southern  members  of  the  House.  He  was  elected  as  a member  of 
the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress  and  later  elected  to  the  first 
Confederate  Congress.  He  entered  the  Confederate  Army  in  1864 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  6th  Alabama  Cavalry 
Regiment  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1865,  he  was 
elected  presiding  officer  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  and  the 
same  year  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Howard  College  which  was 
at  that  time  located  at  Marion,  Ala.  In  1868,  he  became  professor 
of  English  at  Richmond  College,  Virginia,  and  later  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  lecturer  on  Constitutional  and  In- 
ternational law.  In  1881  he  was  elected  general  agent  of  the  Pea- 
body Educational  Fund  and  in  1890  was  entrusted  with  the  general 
agency  of  the  Slater  Fund. 


On  March  27,  1885,  Dr.  Curry  was  offered  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  but  declined  to  accept  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  appointment  from 
President  Cleveland  as  Minister  to  Spain,  a position  he  held  for 
three  years.  In  1888  he  resigned  that  diplomatic  post  and  returned 
to  America  to  again  become  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  In 
April  1902,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
the  coronation  of  King  Alfonso  XIII,  and  while  there  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Royal  Order  of  Charles  III.  He  was  given  honorary 
degrees  by  several  educational  institutions  and  was  a member  of 
many  learned  and  patriotic  societies.  Dr.  Curry  was  an  author  of 
distinction,  among  his  works  being  Constitutional  Government  in  Spam. 
1889,  and  Establishment  ad  Disestablishment  in  America,  published  the 
same  vear;  William  Ewart  Gladstone , 1891;  The  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union / 1895  ; The  Civil  History  of  the  Government  of 
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the  Confederate  States  with  Some  Personal  Reminiscenes , 1901.  He 
wrote  quite  freely  for  newspapers  and  magazines  and  made  nu- 
merous addresses  on  educational  subjects.  In  1903,  the  legislature 
of  Alabama  designated  Dr.  Curry,  then  deceased,  to  be  one  of  the 
two  allowable  State  representatives  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol 
building  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Curry  married,  first,  in  1847,  Anne  Alexander  Bowie;  sec- 
ond, in  1867,  Mary  Wortham  Thomas.  Children  by  his  first  mar- 
riage were  Susan  Lamar  and  Manly  Bowie. 

James  Adams  Stallworth 

He  was  born  April  7,  1822,  near  Evergreen,  Ala.,  and  died  at 
that  place  August  31.  1861.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Polly 
(Adams)  Stallworth.  Reared  as  an  orphan  he  received  his  edu- 
cation from  the  local  academies  and  began  the  life  of  a planter 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  elected  as  a Democrat  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature in  1845  and  re-elected  two  years  later.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  while  serving  in  the  Legislature  and  in  1848  was  licensed 
to  practice.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  Solicitor  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1857  and  again 
in  1859,  remaining  a member  of  that  body  until  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  by  the  Alabama  Convention  when,  to- 
gether with  the  other  members  of  the  Alabama  delegation  he  with- 
drew. Owing  to  delicate  health,  he  was  not  able  to  serve  in  a 
military  capacity  during  the  War  Between  the  States  but  con- 
tributed largely  of  his  means  to  the  cause.  He  was  a Mason.  Mr. 
Stallworth  was  married  about  1840  to  Harriet  Emmaline  Crosby, 
of  Belleville.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Mary  Elizabeth, 
whose  husband  William  Edward  Broughton  lost  his  life  in  the 
Confederate  Army;  John  Crosby  Stallworth,  1st  Lieutenant,  15th 
Alabama  Regiment  and  Adjutant  of  the  33rd  Alabama  Regiment 
who  also  died  in  military  service;  James  Adams,  1st  Lieutenant, 
C.S.A.,  died  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  1866;  Sallie  Allen,  who 
died  in  childhood. 
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WITHDRAWAL  SPEECH  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

(In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Davis  was  elected  President  of  the  l*n, 
visional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  between  the  two  sessions  of 
the  Alabama  Secession  Convention,  the  Editor  has  thought  it  proper  to  reproduce 
in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  his  withdrawal  speech  from  the  United  States  Senate 
following  the  secession  of  Mississippi,  which  State  he  represented  in  that  body 
His  statement  explains  his  position  on  States  Rights  and  the  question  of  seces- 
sion and  is  of  great  importance  in  consideration  of  his  future  history.) 

I rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the 
Senate  that  I have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  State  of  Missis 
sippi,  by  a solemn  ordinance  of  her  people  in  convention  assembled, 
has  declared  her  separation  from  the  United  States.  Under  these 
circumstances,  of  course  my  functions  are  terminated  here.  It  ha- 
seemed  to  me  proper,  however,  that  I should  appear  in  the  Senate 
to  announce  that  fact  to  my  associates,  and  I will  say  but  very 
little  more.  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to  go  into  argument : 
and  my  physical  condition  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so  if  it  were 
otherwise ; and  yet  it  seems  to  become  me  to  say  something  on  the 
part  of  the  State  I here  represent,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn  as  this. 

It  is  known  to  Senators  who  have  served  with  me  here,  that 
I have  for  many  years  advocated,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  State 
sovereignty,  the  right  of  a State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  There- 
fore, if  I had  not  believed  there  was  justifiable  cause ; if  I had 
thought  that  Mississippi  was  acting  without  sufficient  provocation, 
or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I should  still,  under  my  theory 
of  the  Government,  because  of  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  which 
I am  a citizen,  have  been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  however,  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  I do  think  she  has  justifiable  cause,  and 
I approve  of  her  act.  I conferred  with  her  people  before  that  act 
was  taken,  counseled  them  then  that  if  the  state  of  things  which 
they  apprehended  should  exist  when  the  convention  met,  the\ 
should  take  the  action  which  they  have  now  adopted. 

I hope  none  who  hear  me  will  confound  this  expression  of 
mine  with  the  advocacy  of  the  right  of  a State  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  and  to  disregard  its  constitutional  obligations  by  the  nulli- 
fication of  the  law.  Such  is  not  my  theory.  Nullification  and  sc 
cession,  so  often  confounded,  are  indeed  antagonistic  principle 
Nullification  is  a remedy  which  it  is  sought  to  apply  within  the 
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Union,  and  against  the  agent  of  the  States.  It  is  only  to  be  justi- 
fied when  the  agent  has  violated  his  constitutional  obligation,  and 
a State,  assuming  to  judge  for  itself,  denies  the  right  of  the  agent 
thus  to  act,  and  appeals  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union  for  a 
decision ; but  when  the  States  themselves,  and  when  the  people  of 
the  States,  have  so  acted  as  to  convince  us  that  they  will  not  regard 
our  constitutional  rights,  then,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  arises 
the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  practical  application. 

A great  man  who  now  reposes  with  his  fathers,  and  who  has 
been  often  arraigned  for  a want  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  nullification,  because  it  preserved  the  Union.  It 
was  because  of  his  deepseated  attachment  to  the  Union,  his  de- 
termination to  find  some  remedy  for  existing  ills  short  of  a sever- 
ance of  the  ties  which  bound  South  Carolina  to  the  other  States, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which 
he  proclaimed  to  be  peaceful,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  State 
power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union,  but  only  to  be  a means  of  bringing 
the  agent  before  the  tribunal  of  the  States  for  their  judgment. 

Secession  belongs  to  a different  class  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be 
justified  upon  the  basis  that  the  States  are  sovereign.  There  was 
a time  when  none  denied  it.  I hope  the  time  may  come  again, 
when  a better  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  our  Government, 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of  the  States  is  a sovereign, 
and  thus  may  reclaim  the  grants  which  it  has  made  to  any  agent 
whomsoever. 


I therefore  say  I concur  in  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi, believing  it  to  be  necessary  and  proper,  and  should  have 
been  bound  by  their  action  if  my  belief  had  been  otherwise;  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  important  point  which  I wish  on  this  last 
occasion  to  present  to  the  Senate.  It  is  by  this  confounding  of 
nullification  and  secession  that  the  name  of  a great  man,  whose 
ashes  now  mingle  with  his  mother  earth,  has  been  invoked  to  justi- 
fy coercion  against  a seceded  State.  The  phrase  “to  execute  the 
laws,”  was  an  expressoin  which  General  Jackson  applied  to  the  case 
of  a State  refusing  to  obey  the  laws  while  yet  a member  of  the  Un- 
ion. That  is  not  the  case  which  is  now  presented.  The  laws  are  to 
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be  executed  over  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  relation  to  any  foreign  country 
It  is  a perversion  of  terms,  at  least  it  is  a great  misapprehend'^ 
of  the  case,  which  cites  that  expression  for  application  ot  a State 
which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  You  may  make  war  on  a 
foreign  State.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  they  mav  make 
war  against  a State  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union;  but 
there  are  no  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  within  tin- 
limits  of  a seceded  State.  A State  finding  herself  in  the  condition 
in  which  Mississippi  has  judged  she  is,  in  which  her  safety  re- 
quires that  she  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  her  right- 
out  of  the  union,  surrenders  all  the  benefits,  (they  are  known  to  be 
great),  severs  all  the  ties  of  affections,  (and  they  are  close  and  en- 
during,) which  have  bound  her  to  the  Union;  and  thus  divesting 
herself  of  every  benefit,  taking  upon  herself  every  burden,  sin- 
claims  to  be  exempt  from  any  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  her  limits. 


I well  remember  an  occasion  when  Massachusetts  was  ar 
raigned  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  when  then  the  doc  n ine 
of  coercion  was  rife  and  to  be  applied  against  her  because  of  tin- 
rescue  of  a fugitive  slave  in  Boston.  My  opinion  then  was  the 
same  that  it  is  now.  Not  in  a spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that 
I am  not  influenced  in  my  opinion  because  the  case  is  my  own. 
I refer  to  that  time  and  that  occasion  as  containing  the  opinion 
which  I then  entertained,  and  on  which  my  present  conduct  is 
based.  I then  said,  if  Massachusetts,  following  her  through  a 
stated  line  of  conduct,  chooses  to  take  the  last  step  which  separate> 
her  from  the  Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I will  neither  vote 
one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  coerce  her  back;  but  will  say  to  her. 
God  speed,  in  memory  of  the  kind  association  which  once  existed 
between  her  and  the  other  states. 

It  has  been  a conviction  of  pressing  necessity,  it  has  been  a 
belief  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  in  the  Union  of  the  rights  vhic.i 
our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  which  has  brought  Mississippi  into 
her  present  decision.  She  has  heard  proclaimed  the  theory  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  this  made  the  basi>  <>t  a1' 
attack  upon  her  social  institutions;  and  the  sacred  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  been  invoked  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
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equality  of  the  races.  That  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be 
construed  by  the  circumstances  and  purposes  for  which  it  was 
made.  The  communities  were  declaring  their  independence;  the 
people  of  those  communities  were  asserting  that  no  man  was  born 
— to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson — booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  over  the  rest  of  mankind ; that  men  were  created  equal — 
meaning  the  men  of  the  political  community ; that  there  was  no 
divine  right  to  rule;  that  no  man  inherited  the  right  to  govern; 
that  there  were  no  classes  by  which  power  and  place  descended  to 
families,  but  that  all  stations  were  equally  within  the  grasp  of 
each  member  of  the  body-politic.  These  were  the  great  principles 
they  announced ; these  were  the  purposes  for  which  they  made 
their  declaration ; these  were  the  ends  to  which  their  enunciation 
was  dircted.  They  have  not  reference  to  the  slave;  else,  how  hap- 
pened it  that  among  the  items  of  arraignment  made  against  George 
III  was  that  he  endeavored  to  do  just  what  the  North  has  been 
endeavoring  of  late  to  do — to  stir  up  insurrection  among  our 
slaves?  Had  the  Declaration  announced  that  the  negroes  were 
free  and  equal,  how  was  the  Prince  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring  up 
insurrection  among  them?  And  how  was  this  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  high  crimes  which  caused  the  colonies  to  sever  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country?  When  our  Constitution  was 
formed,  the  same  idea  was  rendered  more  palpable,  for  there  we 
find  provision  made  for  that  very  class  of  persons  as  property; 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with  white  men — 
not  even  upon  that  of  paupers  and  convicts ; but,  so  far  as  repre- 
sentation was  concerned,  were  discriminated  against  as  a lower 
caste,  only  to  be  represented  in  the  numerical  proportion  of  three 
fifths. 

Then,  Senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact  which  binds  us  to- 
gether; we  recur  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Government  was 
founded;  and  when  you  deny  them,  and  when  deny  to  us  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  a Government  which  thus  perverted  threatens 
to  be  destructive  of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our 
fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independence,  and  take  the  hazard. 
This  is  done  not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure  any  section 
of  the  country,  not  even  for  our  own  pecuniary  benefit;  but  from 
the  high  and  solemn  motive  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights 
we  inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  unshorn 
to  our  children. 
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I find  m myself,  perhaps,  a type  of  the  general  feeling  of  my 
constituents  towards  yours.  I am  sure  I feel  no  hostility  to  you 
Senators  from  the  North.  I am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  what- 
ever  sharp  discussion  there  may  have  been  between  u>.  to  whom  I 
cannot  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  I wish  you  well;  and 
such,  I am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I reprocnt 
towards  those  whom  you  represent.  I therefore  feel  that  I but 
express  their  desire  when  I say  I hope,  and  they  hope,  for  peaceful 
relations  with  you,  though  we  must  part.  They  may  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  us  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  if  you 
so  will  it.  The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  every  portion  of  the 
country;  and  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  who  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to 
protect  us  from  the  ravages  of  the  bear;  and  thus,  putting  our 
trust  in  God,  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms,  we  will 
vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may. 


In  the  course  of  my  service  here,  associated  at  different  times 
with  a great  variety  of  Senators,  I see  now  around  me  some  with 
whom  I have  served  long;  there  have  been  points  of  collision;  but 
whatever  of  offense  there  has  been  to  me,  I leave  here  ; I carry 
with  me  no  hostile  remembrance.  Whatever  offense  I have  given 
which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfaction  has  not 
been  demanded,  I have,  Senators,  in  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to 
offer  you  my  apology  for  any  pain  which,  in  heat  of  discussion. 
I have  inflicted.  I go  hence  unencumbered  of  the  remembrance  of 
any  injury  received,  and  having  discharged  the  duty  of  making 
the  only  reparation  in  my  power  of  any  injury  offered. 


Mr.  President,  and  Senators,  having  made  the  announcement 
which  the  occasion  seemed  to  me  to  be  required,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  bid  you  a final  adieu. 
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